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OF THE 



PROGRESS OF THE IONIC WORSHIP; 

AND Of Til* 

IONAH-HELLENIC COLONIES. 

I HAVE repeatedly taken notice, that the worship 
of the Dove, and the circumstances of the Deluge, 
were very early interwoven among the various rites, 
and ceremonies of the eastern world. This worship, 
and all other memorials of that great event, were 
represented in hieroglyphical characters in Baby- 
lonia : and from these symbolical marks, ill under- 
stood, ' was that mythology framed, which through 

VOX. V. B 
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the Greeks has been derived to us. The people, 
by whom these rites were kept up, were styled Se- 
marim, Ionim* aad Dercetidre; accordipg to the 
particular symbol, which they venerated : and some 
allusions to these names will continually occur in 
their history, wheresoever they may have settled. 

The Capthorim brought these rites with them 
into Palestine ; where they were kept up in Gaza, 
Ascalon, and Azotus. They worshipped Dagoti ; 
and hdW the Dove in high veneration. IJence it 
was thought, that Semiramis was born in these parts, 
and nourished by pigeons. Their coast seems to 
have been called the ceett e£ the Ionim : for the 
sea, with which it was bounded, was named the 
Ionian sea quite to the Nile. f A^<n is rms x»i to 
«to Toifa piXA'S AiyuTrrB wsXayoc IONION Acyirfas. 
Indeed Gaza was itself styled loaah: *I«*« y&$ i 
Toc^x ixolXuxo: which name Stephanus supposes it 
to have received from the flight of 16. * r*£<* — 
«xAu9u it xat II2NH i x rns lx$ tst^ oa-TrXsvccurnSy xai [xhpoktti; 
ccvt*<; ixn, ExAuOu is xixi Mivwa. Eustathius takes 
notice of the same circumstance : 4 to om r*£nt 

t*>t%J>i$ Aiyvirrz mkxyog loviov Xsyt^oc i—&iro t%s I*f— 



1 Stepb. Byzant. low*. 
* Ibid. 

3 Ibid. r*(*. Menois oppidum juxta Gazam. Hieron. in 
k>cis Hebraeis. 

4 Scholia in Dionys. Perieg.<v f JH» 
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ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY, 3 

writ t%q SiXuMir I« y»f i £cXi** %*ra nw ray Af yi ««> 
luxAixnm. If the title of Ionian came from IS, that 
name moat have been originally Ion or Ionah : and 
so it will hereafter appear. What one writer terms 
Minoa, the other renders XsAnvu ; which is a true 
interpretation of ' M*t* the Moon, the name of the 
deified person, Meen-Noah, I have mentioned, 
that the like terms, and worship, and allusions to 
the same history, prevailed at Sidon, and in Syria. 
The city Antioch upon the Orontes was called Ionah. 

Afy«i«. Who these Argeans were, that founded 
this city Ionah, needs not, I believe, any explana- 
tion. 

It was mentioned 7 above, that Io, among her 
various peregrinations, arrived at last at Gaza in 
Palestine, which from hfcr was called Ionah. Un- 
der the notion of the flight of Id, as well as of 
Osiris, Damater, Astarte, Rhea, Isis, Dionusus, 
the poets alluded to the> journeying of mankind 
from Mount Ararat; but more particularly the re- 
treat of the Ionim, upon their dispersion from the 



5 Hence Id, or Idnali, by being the representative of Meen, 
came to be esteemed the Moon. I* y*g h SiAw Kara ru» rut A$- 
yi*«r&«Ai*Tor. Scholia in Dionya. Perieg. v. 94. "0» A^yiwk^r*- 
kvs ro oropct Tf)5 TiXwrtf to aTo^vfap ItJ teyuaw, tux; aprt. Joan* 
Antiochepus. p. 31% SecChron. Pasch. p. 41 • 

6 Steph. Byzant. I««t. 

7 Ibid* Tufa > 

b a 
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land of Shinar. The Greeks represented this per- 
son as a feminine, and made her the daughter of 
Inachus. They supposed her travels to commence 
from 8 Argos ; and then described her as proceed- 
ing in a retrograde direction towards the east. The 
line of her procedure may be seen in the Prome- 
theus of iEschylus : which account, if we change the 
order of the rout, and collate it with other histories* 
will be found in great measure consonant 'to the 
truth. It contains a description of the Ionim above- 
mentioned ; who, at various times, and in different 
bodies, betook themselves very early to countries 
far remote. One part of their travel is about Ara- 
rat and Caucasus ; and what were afterwards called 
the Gordiasan mountains. In th&e parts the ark 
rested : and here the expedition should commence. 
The like story was told by the Syrians of Astarte ; 
* by the Egyptians of I&is. They were ail three one 
and the same personage ; and their histories of the 
same purport. 9 Quae autem de Iside ejusque er* 
roribus iEgyptii, eadem fev& de Astarte Phoeakes, 
de lone Graeci fabulantur. The Greeks for the 
most part, and particularly the Athenians, pretended 
to be auTo^ovK, the original inhabitants of their 
country : but they had innumerable evidences to 



*» By the travels of 16 from Arg& is signified th* journeying 
•f mankind from the ark. 
9 Marshami Can. Chron. Saec* X. p. 42. 
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contradict this notion ; and to shew, that they were 
by no means the first, who were seized of those 
parts. Their best historians ingenuously own, that 
the whole region, called Hellas, was originally oc- 
cupied by a people of another race, whom they 
styled IO Baf S«f 01 : that their own ancestors came 
under different denominations, . which they took 
from their mode of worship. Among others were 
the Ionim, called in after times Ionians. They 
were supposed to have been led by one Ion, the 
son of Zeuth, styled by the Greeks Xuthus : but 
what was alluded to under the notion of that person, 
may be found from the history given of him. Ta^ 
tian imagines, that he came into Greece about the 
time of Acrisius, when Pelops also arrived: " xutx 

it Axf iftop n TltXoTroq oi7ro $fvy*a? Jt&€&a»K, pai luvog uf 

r*s Adtivaj api£«?. This arrival of Ion was a me* 
morable aera among the Grecians ; and always 
esteemed subsequent to the first peopling of the 
- M country. Ion in the play of Euripides is men- 



weXfuor. Strata. |. 7. p. 494-. YloCkx* y*f rmt w KetXa^mi "Efc- 
Xotlo; B«fC*fo> r* «ro^A« axrvrttv. Pausan. 1. 1. p. 100. Apx*ft«» Baf T 
Gapoi ux-naa.*. Schol. in Appollcm. Rhod. 1. 4. v. 264. H S" «» 
"Bourn* arpoTtfor (At* vvo Bcc^Qec^up ukutq. Strabo. 1. 9- p« 6l5. Sec 
further evidences in Vol. I. p. 187, of this work : and p. 225. 
£ee also the treatise inscribed Cadmus. Vol. II. 

11 Tatian. p. 274. 

** Clem. Alexandr. Strom. J. 1. p. 3$I« Herodot. 1. 7. c. <ty, 
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tioned as the son of Xuthus, but claimed by Apollo, 
as his offspring. In reality, both Xuthus and 
Apollo, as well as Diouusus and Osiris, were titles 
of the same person. Xuthus tells his son, that he 
shall give him the name of Ion, pr lone, from his 
meeting him fortunately, as he came out of the 
temple of the Deity ; 

11 Iw« / ow|t**£*> w$ rn tu^ij vp *«r, 

He likewise in another place mentions, that his son 
was called Ion from an auspicious encounter; 

14 lm' f artiwtf •srparos nvrwev wwgv 

It is true, the poet would fain make the name of 
Grecian etymology, and deduce it from the word 
*cm, to which it had no relation. The truth he so 
far accedes to, as to own that it had a reference tg 
something auspicious , and that it signified an omen, 
or token of good fortune. There are some other 
remarkable circumstances, which are mentioned of 
this Ion t He was exposed in an Ark ; and in the 
Ark said to have been crowned, not with laurel, as 



13 Euripid. Ion. v. 66l. 
*♦ Ibid. v. $02. 
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we might expect the reptrted son of Apollo to have 
been ornamented, but with olive : 

15 Xnfetvoy EXaut; apf «9nx# cot rvru 

From these two, Xuthus and his son Ion, the Do- 
rians, Achseans, and Ionians were said to be de- 
scended. Hence Apollo is made to prophesy in 
this manner of these nations to come, addressing 
himself to Creusa : 

ISfs0w fa xai <roi ytyvrrai xwov ytw? 
Aupog |«r£v, wQtv A«j k vfjumbntrtroii 
IIoAk, x«t ai*v HtKoirw f favrtfps 

It has been a prevailing notion, that the Ionians 
were of the family of Javan. His sons certainly 
settled in Greece ; but they were the original inha- 
bitants : whereas the Dorians and Ionians confess- 
edly succeeded to a country, which had been ia 
the possession of others. They were therefore a 



,s Euripid. Ion. v. 1434. 
* IJbid. v. 1587, 
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different people, notwithstanding the similitude,-, 
vrhich may subsist between the two names. There 
is a remarkable passage in the Chronicon Paschale, 
which determines very satisfactorily the history o£ 
the Ionians. The author says, that according to 
the most genuine ^ accounts, they >vere a colqny 
brought by Ionan from Babylonia. This Ionan was 
one of those, who had been engaged in the building 
of Babel, at the time, when Ihe language of Man- 
kind was confounded. ■* Iom f« t*t»v ('Exxnvwv) 
^X^Y 01 y*y tmvrou, W & axf&fis ij^a Aoyoj, *tto r* Iwav, 
ln$ uvfyog rcov rov Ylvgyov c*xoJojtx*jff*avT«*, in a* yXwd-^a* 

Jteptf KrOno-av twv ai/8f^7rwv. He moreover says, that the 
Hellenes in general were denominated airo tXow&ufrom 
the olive. It is very certain, that some qf the Hellenes, 
and especially the l8 Athenians, were styled S'ajtae : 
not from the city Sais, as is commonly supposed ; 



,7 Chron. Pasch. p. 4<J. 

xi The Athenians brought the rites of Damater from Egypt to 
Eieusis; which was possessed by a different race. Others say, 
that they were introduced by Eumolpus. Karonu^cu h rn* EXiv- 
ff»x tropin vxpnov fxtv t»? «UTo^0o>*f, «*t« @pxa; Ttf? /ait' EpjxoXw 
4ffccgayetQ(ji,BH!f *Brgoq |So>»6«»«y ik top x»t* E^i^Oiws woXiftoif. Tm.s Jli 
<pcuj\ xa* Toy Ei^oAwon iv^nv rw jxvrxnf rw crvfTtXa^tvriy x*t* tnavTov 
sv EXfv^-m Aijprrg* xa* Kopj. Acusilaus apud Natal. Com. 1. £. 
c. 14, p. 279* The E^umolpidas were originally from Egypt, and 
brought these rites from that country. Diodorus Sic f J, 1, 
p. ?5. 
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but from the province of Sait, in * 9 Upper Egypt, 
which is by interpretation the Land of the Olive. 

$outitb$ Afhivatxs oHroixs? tivxi 25*t&» twv j£ Atywrr* t 

3fhe building of Babel is in " Scripture attributed 
to Nimrod, the first tyrant upon earth ; and it was 
carried on by his associates the Cuthite Ionim. 
They were the first innovators in religion ; and in- 
troduced idolatry wherever they came. We ao 
cordfcgly find, that they were the persons, who 
first infected Greece. %x I«w St o* «t t*ic I*; ruv. 

•EAAflvw* a^jguyc* ytyovQTB$TOif fyotvms zr^oo-ixwisv. The 

Jonium, wh* were denominated from Ion (or 
I'dnah), and who were the heads of the Hellenic 
families, were the first worshippers of idols. I 
render the verb, *% octxvvov*, the first worshippers : 
for so much is certainly implied. The tower of 
Babel was probably designed for an observatory; 
and at the same time for a temple to the host of 
heaven. For it is said of Chus, that he was the 



19 Of Sait in Upper Egypt, see Observations and Inquiries re- 
lating to various Parts, &e. in Vol. VI. of this edition. 

*° Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 24. TVwruf ptTinitrio-cLVTM vnpov ixu 
J£nut 9 x*» xcLtownaairwv rw t*k *EAA«&>$ p)T£07roX*» Alto**?, MH ***? 
^»£**. See Euscb. Chron. p. 12. §ee also the account from 
Theopompus of the Athenians from Egypt, in Euseb, Praep. 
Evang. 1. 10. c. 10. p. 491. 

* f Genes, c. 1Q. v. S. &c. 

** Euseb. Chron. p. 13. 
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first observer of the stars; and his descenders 
the Chaldeans were famous in their day. Some at- 
tribute the invention of it to Ham, styled ** Ioni- 
chus. H Hie Ionichus accepit k Domino domim 
sapientte, et invenit astronomiam. Hie Gigantem 
Nimrod decern cubitorum proceritate, et nepotem 
gem ad se renientem erudivit, docuitque quibus ift 
locis regnare deberet. Multa etiam preevidit et 
predixit. The author of the %s Fasciculus Tempo- 
rum mentions Ionichus as the son of Noah. Iste 
Ionichus fuit iilius Noe (de quo Moyses tacet) sa- 
piens. Prim6 post Diluvium astronomiam invenit : 
et qucedam futura providit ; maximfe de ortu qua* 
tuor regnorum, et eorum occasu. Cumque pater 
dedisset ei tnunera, ivrt in terram Ethani ; et ha- 
bitavit ibi, gentem cowtitaetis. Hie fertur consi- 
lium dedisse Nimroth, quomodo regnare possit. 

The same history is to be found in the "* Nuren- 
berg Chronicle, printed in the year 1483: the 
author of which says, that Ionichus went to the 
land of Ethatn, and founded there a kingdom : and 
adds, haec enim Heliopolis, id est, Solis terra. This, 
if attended to, will appear a curious and precise 



** Centesimo anno tertiae chiliadts genuit Noe filium ad simili- 
iudincm suam, quem appellavit Ionichum. Ex Method. Mar- 
tyre Comcst. Hist. Schol. c, 37* 

*+ Methodius Martyr. - 

* 5 Fasciculus lemporum impress. A. D. 1*74. 

* P. 14. 
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history. The antients continually give to one per* 
son, what belonged to many. Under the charac- 
ter of Ionichus are meant the Amonians; those 
sons of Ham, who came into Egypt; hut particu- 
larly the Cuthites, the Ionian from Chaldea. They 
came to the land of Etham, and built the city/ 
named Heliopolis, in the province of Zoan. Etham 
is mentioned by Moses ; and was the first place in 
the i7 desert, at which die Israelites halted, after 
tbey had left Succoth. The author of the Fascicu- 
lus says, that lomckus was a son of Noah, of whom 
Moses makes tw mention. The truth is, it was only 
a different name for a person often mentioned : for 
Ionichus was Ham: and as titles were not uni- 
formly confined to one person, it is probable that 
Chus also was included under this characteristic. 
Ionicbus seems to be a compound of lon-Nechus ; 
and i* undoubtedly a term, by which the head of 
the Ionim was distinguished. 

From hence, 1 think, we may be assured, that the 
Joaians were not of the race of Javan/as has been 
generally imagined. The latter were the original 
inhabitants of Greece: and to them the Ionians 
succeeded ; who were a cplony froip Babylonia first, 
find afterwards from Egypt, and Syria. There is* 
a passage in Cedrenus, similar to that qqoted 
above ; shewing that the Ionim, the descendeata 



* 7 Exod. e . 13. ▼. 20. 
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of lonah, were the first idolaters upon earth ; and 
that they were upbraided by Plutarch for their de- 
fection from tbfe purer worship. ** I»w fo, o* t* ms 
I*?' (it should be Im»s), oirrurt jusjufmti Xougmww 
HX^ra^og, us TffXtovnv ayaXpxTw twoov t\(rot,y&<ri } rag 
xaT vo&vov $of*igx$ 3**oiro*8jtAgy©i, rev 'HAtov xa* ttjv 2l- 

xrumv. The Ionian* are the descendents of Tona ; 
and are the people, with whom Plutarch of Cha- ' 
ronea is so offended, for being the first, who se- 
duced mankind to idolatry, by introducing the sun 
and moon, and all the stars of heaven, as deities. 
They were the authors of that species of idolatry, 
styled Hellenismus, of which I have bieforo treated. 
These histories, backed • with many other evidences 
shew, I think, manifestly, that the Ionians were 
Ionim, a colony from Babylonia. They seem there- 
fore to have been distinguished from the sons of 
Javan, by being styled I«*5*, Iones; whereas the 
others were styled I*wr? : though this distinction is 
not, I believe, uniformly kept up. The people of 
Boeotia in the time of Homer were Ionim, and the 
Iaones seem by that poet to be mentioned as a dif- 
ferent race : 



*• Cedren. vol. I. p. 46. See also Euscb, Chron* p. H t 
** Homer. Iliad. N. v, 685. 
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And Attica is said by Strabo to have been called 
both Ionia, and las : 3 ° n fag Arrixn ro iraXdM low* 
ruu I«* MotXiiTQ. We find from hence, that it had 
two names ; the latter of which, I should imagine, 
was that by which the primitive inhabitants were 
called. The Grecians continually changed the > 
final into sigraa: whence )v 9 Ian, or Javan, has 
been rendered las. It was originally expressed, I*k, 
and law* : and this was the antient name of Hellas, 
and the Helladians.; as we may infer from its being 
so called by people of other countries: for foreigners 
abide long by antient terms. - And according to the 
Scholiast uporf Aristophanes, the Grecians in every 
country but their own were styled Iaones; by 
which undoubtedly is meant the sons of Javan. 

JI Itavrscg r »* ''BkXwxs Ixqvols oi Bo§f €«£©* fxaAsy. The like 

evidence is to be found in Hesychius : n t^r*«ix«c tit 
$t B*f fafoi t^c "Exxuvaf I&vva? Asyao-iy, All foreigners 
very justly call the Grecians Iannes. He had be- 
fore mentioned, Lev**— 'EAAtjwjcu, situ Iomoc? rag 'EX- 
\nvas Key*™. Ianna is certainly the land of Javan : 
and the purport of what this writer here mentions is, 
that Hellas was of old called Ian, or Jatcan ; be- 
cause the natives were esteemed Iannes, or Javanes ; 
being the posterity of the person so named. Ste- 



30 Strabo. 1. 9. p. 600. 

31 Schol. in Acharn. v. 106. 

%% It is so corrected by Heinsius, 
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pbanus also mentions I*w* t and Iu«v : ** Jfc <rx 
I**. From the above it is very plain, that bj 
Iaones were meant all the antient inhabitant 
Greece; all that were the of&pring of Ian 
Javan. But the Iones and Ionia related only 

part. ? * Iwt?' AdmKM' Oi lwts 9 U#4 IwkOff. Ew© 

term Iones came from Ion ; who was the rept 
aon of Xuth, as I hate before shewn : and it wa 
name appropriated to some few of the Grecian 
milies; and not uniformly bestowed upon 
though by some it was so U9cd. The Iaones, 
sons of Javan, were the first, who peopled 
country, and for a while a distinct race. But wl 
the Ionians afterwards joined them, and their 
milies were mixed ; we must not bonder if th 
names were confounded. They were howei 
never so totally incorporated, but what some sep 
rate remains of the original stock were here a: 
there to be perceived : and * Strabo says, that tl 
was to be observed even intheage when he lived. 
There are some remarkable truths, which ha 
been gleaaed up by Joannes Antiochenus : and v 
shall find them to be worth our notice ; as they n 
late to the origin of those people, who brougl 



3 * Hesych. 
B*pC*$Q» t;c**»- Strabp. 1. 7. p. 4<W». 
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idolatry into Greece. It was, he says* introduced 

u dicQ was 'EXAwoc owjuar*, Jut xcu «vr« IIuhx Aws, 

ix T«f ^uAuf ovTftff tk I*f ••, uu* N«« t» Tj »t». He has in 
some degree confounded the history, in making the 
chief ancestor of the Grecians of the line of Japhet. 
The name, which misled him, and many others, was 
Ahtvto£, and I&TTiTos : of which I have taken notice 
before. It was a title given to the heads of all fa- 
milies, who froip hence were styled Iapeti genus. 
But writers have not uniformly appropriated this 
appellation: but have sometimes bestowed it upon 
other personages ; such however as had no relation 
to the line of Japhet. It may be difficult to deter- 
mine, whom they most particularly meant ; but thu9 
much we are informed ; * 6 J<xir**o*> Us ?w Ttravw. 
laf&tus mas out of the Titanic race* J7 I^mx 
*$X<xu>c w, «k T(»iu TiyavTM. He tp&$ p person of 
great atitifwty, and of the Giant breed. Hence 
by the Iapetid®, the sons of Ham' and Chus 
are undoubtedly alluded to : and the Grecians 
were manifestly of the same race. The au- 
thor above proceeds afterwards more plainly 
to shew, who were the persons, that led these 
colonies into Greece: and propagated there the 



35 P. 66. 

36 Schol. in Horn. Iliad. ®. v. 479. I**'**** <*zxwos • Hesych. 

37 Lexicon inedit. apud Albert, in Hesych. 
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?aripus species of irreligion. 58 lum h 01 *x m 
(the term lwt; could not be formed from x Iu> 
should here, and in all places, be expressed *x 

tQNAS) T8T«v ap^uyo* tyv/ovro* n<rxv y^f $i$at,j(jliVTi 
t» IHANEH2 ytya^TOC ra oixo}ofi,n<Fa,vro$ vvv tqi$ ot\ 
rov Hvp yov, cJv rwuv nail yAwflrai ^f^«Pi(r9n<rav. 7%£ j?0/ 

so denominated from F6na 9 were the leaders of th 
colonies : they had been instructed by Toannes one 
the Giant race ; the same person, who with his t 
sociates built the tower, and who, together w\ 
them } was punished by a confusion of speech. 

It may be here proper to observe, in respect 
the history of the Ark and Deluge, as well as of t 
Tower abovementioned, that we are not so much 
consider, to whom these circumstances could pe 
haps in general relate ; as who they were, that choi 
to be distinguished by these memorials; and mo 
industriously preserved them. They were the of 
spring of one common father : and all might equal! 
have carried up their line of descent to the sam 
source ; and then; history to the same period. Bu 
one family more than all the rest of the Gentili 
world retained the memory of these events. Thei 
built edifices, tin order to commemorate the greai 
occurrences of antient days: and they instituted 
rites, to maintain a veneration for the means, by 



*• Joan. Antioch. p. 66. 
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which their ancestors had been preserved. Nothing 
material Was omitted : and when they branched out, 
and retired to different climes, they took to them- 
selves names and devices, which they borrowed from 
the circumstances of this wonderful history. Hence, 
when we meet with Iones, Ionitae, Argei, Arcades, 
Inachidae, Semarim, Bceoti, Thebani, and the like; 
we may be certified of their particular race : and 
in the accounts transmitted concerning them, there 
will be found a continual series of evidence, to de- 
termine us in our judgment. 

The Grecians were, among other titles, styled 
Hellenes, being the reputed descendertts of Hellen. 
The name of this personage is of great antiquity ; 
and the etymology foreign. To whom the Greeks 
alluded, Dtoy be found from the histories, which they 
have transmitted concerning him. 39 r»ovrxi h &c 

Iluppas AiUKxXiwi itaifos 'EXXiiv jw*i/ -crfanroc, ov £X Aioc 
ytytvfHrQxi Asyacn,— Svyxrrig is TlfiUToytvux. Deucalion 

had children by his wife Pyrrha; the eldest of 
whom was Hellen, whom some make the son of 
Zeuth : he had also a daughter* Protogeneia ; by 
which is signified the fitst-born of women. By 
40 others he was supposed tb have been the son of 
Prometheus, but by the same mother. In these 



39 Apollodor. I. 1. p. 20. 

*° n^cyxuOitf? **» llvpfxq ^Etew Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. 1. 3. 
v. 1085. 

VOX. V. C 
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accounts there is no inconsistency; for I have 
shewn, that Deucalion, Prometheus, Xuth, anc 
Zeuth were the same person. The histories an 
therefore of the same amount ; and relate to th< 
head of the Amonian family, who was one of th< 
sons of the person called Deucalion. He is mach 
coeeval with the Deluge ; and represented as th< 
brother to the first-born of mankind : by which ii 
meant the first-born from that great event : for tin 
Deluge was always the ultimate, to which they re 
ferred. The Hellenes were the same as the Iohim 
ofr 4I lum: whence Hesychius yery properly men 
tions l«iw, 'Exxmwj. The Ionian* and Hellenes ar 
the same family \ The same is to be said of tin 
JEolians, and Dorians: they were all from on* 
source, being descended from the same Arkite an 
cestors, the. Ionim of Babylonia tod Syria; as th< 
Phoenician women in Euripides acknowledge : 

44 KokVOV dipOC, TLQiVOe. tzksm 

Tag >csf ottrpogz -ste$ vatv lac 

The term Hellen was originally a sacred title : anc 
seems to have been confined to those priests, whe 



41 They were equally descended from Ion, the son of Zeuth, 
called also Xuth : euro iwxoj t» Haft* jt/mj, Dicsearcb. ap 
Geogr. Vet. vol. 2, p. 21. 

4 * Phceniss. v. 256. Itma—* air* lung m gift*, 0«w» it Aft?**- 
bwitos pu 'EMu»« «**». Strabo. 1. 8. p. 587* 
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first came from Egypt ; and introduced the rites of 
the Ark, and 4J Dove at Dodona. They were called 
also Elli and Selii : under the former of which titles 
they are mentioned by Hesychius ; 'Eaaw 'Eaahvk, 
o* tv AaJwtr, x»i oi 'Iff n?« This country was the first 
44 Hellas ; and here were the original Hellenes ; and 
from them the title was derived to all of the Grecian 
name. Aristotle affords evidence to this : and at 
the same time mentions their traditions about the 
Deluge, o xoc\»{Aivo<; vtto AwxizXiMos ; which he thinks 
chiefly prevailed about the country of the Hellenes 
in Dodona, and the other parts of Epirus. 45 K<u 
y#f &ro$ wf * to* 'EAXuvjxtfjr tymro paAir* row* xa* t»t« 
otj* mv 'EAAAAA r%v APXAIAN. AOtu i' thv % *r«f * 
rip Auivrnv, kch to* AyjtKwoy* cckm ytx^oi ZiXAo* trtnx&Xy 



41 Hence fhe Dove Dione was said to share the honour with 
Zeuth in that country. 2vnao$ r» AV» wfocamhixfiii x«t h Awn. 
Strabo. 1. 7- p. $06. 

*♦ EXXa (or EAA*$) A»o{ *ipoF if Aa>3Wj>ii. Hesych. *EAAaK/*«i> 
a* if *t f v^ri^ fuxft* ogorifor ttpmafttp, tip o Aioc *£*tor £xT4Cif. Di- 
caearch. ap. Vet. Geogr. vol. 2. p. 22. 

The original name was *Eax«». 

'£AAa?op' 'EAA«»Of. Ibid, 

The people of Thessaly had also the name of Hellenes. 
Mvpfjudotts $* x*\tv9To, x.ai *£aXijm(. Horn. II. b.v. 684. 

Some suppose these to have been the first of the name, 
n^fcrro* Strut Ouyotro o* t» QtacraXnx avfyvTM. Breviorum Schol. 
Auctor. 

45 Aristol. Metcorol. I. I.e. 14. p. 772,. 

c 2 
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Jtai l* x%\x[Mivoi rort piv Tg owxw, vu* it 'EAXtjyi*. 37 

Deluge prevailed greatly in tlie Hellenic region 
and particularly in that part called Antient Hella 
This is the country, which lies about Dodona f at 
upon the river Achelous. It was inhabited by t) 
Selli, who were then styled Graci, but now He 
lenes. He expresses himself, as if the name of He 
lenes were of later date than that of Graci. Bi 
if the region was originally called Hellas, the nan 
of Hellenes, I should apprehend, was co*val. Tl 
people, who resided here, the Aborigines, were 
another family ; and are therefore by Strabo styh 
B*£€afoi,iBarbarL These were the Dodanim, of tl 
race of 'Javan: but the temple was founded 1 
people from Egypt and Syria, the * Ellopians, P 
lasgi, and 47 Hellenes. 



* Of the Ellopians see Strabo. 1. 7. 305. 
Er» tk EXXowii) flroAt/Ajjiofe i»y tvXuuvi ' 
E»0« to Avhivv). 

From the /«y*A*» Ho*«» in Schol. Sophocl. T 
chin. v. 1183. 

47 We meet with Hellenes in Syria. Er » x«i *M»» woXk 2t>f 
*Eaa«$ xo»x»$ £pg»«c * to 80y»xo» *ExXn». Steph. Byzant. 
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THE DORIANS, 
PELASGI, CAUCONES, MYRMIDONES.% 



AKD 



ARCADIANS. 



AS every colony, which went abroad, toolc to them* 
selves some sacred title, from their particular mode 
of worship ; one family of the Hellenes styled 
themselves accordingly Dorians. They were so 
named from the Deity Adonis, who by a common 
aphaeresis was expressed 'Dorus. The country, 
when they arrived, was inhabited by a people of a 
different race ; whom they termed, as they did all 
nations in contradistinction to themselves, Bag Sa^ci, 

Barbarians. * UocXiXi yaf mq vvv xaAajusw 'EXXocfos 
B&f £*£ 01 roc -urpxxcc wxno-ay. With these original in- 
habitants they had many conflicts; of which we 
may see some traces in the history of the Heraclidaj, 
For the Dorians were the same as the Herculeans : 



* Pausan. 1. 1. p. 100. 
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and did not settle in Greece only ; but in many pan 
of the world, whither the Amonians in general be 
took themselves. They were taken notice of b 
Timagenes : who mentions that they were widel 
scattered ; but that the chief places of their res 
dence were upon the sea-coast of the Mediterraneai 
Here they possessed many good ports for navigatioi 
* Alii (ferunt) Dorienses antiquiorem secutos Hei 
culem, oceani locos inhabit&sse confines. Pausanu 
imagines that the Dorians were comparatively < 
late date : yet he shews, from many evidences i 
different parts of his Antiquities, that they were hig 
in the mythic age : and informs us of one curiot 
•particular, that all the antient hymns of Greece i 
every province were in the 3 dialect of this peopl< 
From hence I should infer, in opposition to thi 
learned antiquary, they were as anient as any branc 
of their family : that their language was true Hei 
lenic ; and that it was once universally spokei 
Their history is not to be confined to Greece : fc 



* Marcellin. 1. 15. c, 9. Plato de Leg. 1. 3. p. 682. gives an< 
tber history of the Dorians. Bochart excepts to this accoui 
from Marcellinus : but without airy good reason. Geogr. Sac 
1. 1. c. 41. p. 659. 

3 Kat $n xai ravra fvgctfcn *m ruh) t* inj, xa» oca' » pir« /xit^ 
ptpiy[j.t*cL w tok vbi9\> ra m«,vr% AflPISTI fWiToivro. P'ausai 
1. 2. p. 199. 
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they were to be found in * Pfaenicia, 5 Caria, 6 Crete/ 
and 7 Hetruria. In Greece they settled! about Par* 
nassus, called Tithorea; and afterwards in Pthiotis 
of Thessaly, the supposed country of Deucalion. 
They forced themselves into Laconia, and Messenia : 
in the latter of which provinces the Dorian lan- 
guage was retained in the greatest * purity : and 
from their history are to be obtained more antient 
terms than can be elsewhere collected. 

The Grecian writers* when they treat of the prin- 
cipal of their ancestors, suppose Hellen to have 
been the son of Deucalion, and Ion the son of 
Xuthus. Dorus is* introduced a degree later, and 
made the son of Hellen. But in these points scarce 
any two authors are consistent. In reality, Xuthus, 
and Deucalion were the same person: and Ion, 



x.t.a. Steph. Byzant. Called also Dora. 

5 Er» & Kapio,<; Awpo$ tpoXi?, x.t.X. Ibid. 

• Kai o* Kgnrtf Ao/pif»c ixaXyyTo. Ibid. A*>£*ov. 
Avpms tp rgtxaixtf, &oi n n^awyoi' Horn. Odyss.T. v. 177. 

Sec Strabo. 1. 10. p. 729. 

7 Herodot. 1. 1. c. 57. Aft>p»«* ^ *»<>■*> (°» *Po&o»), anr^ xai'AAt- 
it«^irflw<riK> *«' Kri^oft. Strabo. 1. 14. p. 965. A city Dora in the 
Persic Gulf. Another in Palestine, between Ascalpn and Joppa. 

yf*Qv» 9 Ti^*o», AcrxaXawrcu, Avpm<;'—->ta>i AAf£arfyo< cr A***), 

Awpo? t\ Ay%i«*o$ t', Iomj, argvxwfi S*A«TTi}. Steph. By?. 

• Pausan. 1.4. p. 346. 347. 
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Dorus, Hellen, ware terms imported into Greece 
and related not to any particular. But thoug 
these genealogies are gtoundle&s, and these persor 
ideal ; yet we may hereby plainly discover, to wht 
the history ultimately relates. And of this we ma 
be assured from almost every writec upon the sul 
ject ; that the Dorians, like their brethren the It 
nim, were not the first occupiers of the countr 
They were colonies from Egypt: and Herodoti 
speaks of all the heads and leaders of this people i 
coming direotly from. thencQ. He takes bis epoch 
from the supposed arrival of Perseus and Danae 
and says, that all the principal persons of the Dc 
rian family upwards were .in a direct line froi 

Egypt. 9 Ano St Aayaw tik A^f '*"** Tt&roiXMyovTi tuj <t\ 

msi Tsartfixs toVTtuv qwwowcro av «om? o» rjuu Ayftsuv riyi 

povis Atyv7TTM itixyivts;. He proceeds to say, the 
Perseus was originally from Assyria, according t 
the traditions of the Persians. IO He it o Hsgamv a< 

yoq Xtytraij cevrog i IIif<r£u?, tm A<r<rof *o?, lyivtro 'EXAtj 

The like is said, and with great truth, of the Hera 
clidas ; who are represented by Plato as of the sam 
race, as the Achaimenidae of Persis. " To is 'Hf a 
xXht'C ro yivo; xcti to A^aijuiva? £K Hsf<nx rov A*o? pivot 
ysotrat. The Persians therefore and the Grecian 



9 Herodot. 1. 6. c. 53. 

"° Ibid. c. 54. 

11 Plat. Alcibiad. v. 2. p. 120. See alsoPausan. 1. 2. p. 15 
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were in great measure of the suae family, being 
equally Cuthites from Chaldca: but the latter came 
last from Egypt This relation between the two fa- 
milies may be further proved from ll Herodotus. 
He indeed speaks of Peroeus becoming an Helle- 
nian ; as if it were originally a term appropriated, 
and limited to a ponntry, and related to the soil : 
which notion occurs more than once. But HeUqa 
was the title of a family ; and, . as I have shewn, of 
foreign derivation: and it was not Perseus, nor Ipn, 
nor Doras, who came into Greece : but a race of 
people, styled Ionians, Dorians, and Peresians. 
These were the Aiywmoi Aaymts; but came origin- 
ally from Babylonia and Chaldea ; which countries 
in aftertimes were included under the general name 
of Assyria. The Pereaans were Arkites : whence 
it is said of Perseus, that after having been exposed 
upon the waters, he came to Argos, and thereupon 
Mount Apesas first sacrificed to Jupiter. The same 
story is told by Arrian of Deucalion ; who after his 
escape from the waters, sacrificed in the same place 
to Jupiter Aphesius, ,5 Arrianus tamen in libra 
sedimdo rerum Bithynicarura Deucalionem in arcem, 
locumque eminentiorem tunc Argi confugtsse inquit 
ex eo diluvio : quare post illam inundationem Jovi 
Aphesio Liberatori scilicet, aram erexisse. 



" Herodot. 1. ?. c. IjO. 

" NatftU Com. 1. 8- c 17 p. 466. 
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When these colonies settled in Greece, they di 
tinguisbed themselves by various: titles, which 
different aeras more or less prevailed. Some we 
called H Caucones* They resided about Messeni 
near the river Minyas, and the city Aren : and b 
tray their original in their name./ Others we 
called J5 Leleges, and were a people of great an 
quity. They were supposed to have been, cc 
ducted by. one \Lelex, who by Pausanias is mc 
tioned as the first king in Laconia, and said to ha 
come from l6 Egypt. There was* a remarkable p 
sage in Hesiod, which is taken notice of by Stral 
concerning these Leieges. They were some of tl 
chosen family, whom Jupiter is said in his gr< 
wisdom to have preserved, out of a particular 
gard to that man of the sea, Deucalion,. 

. 13 ?T»$-p# %rtTe Kf mfas Z$v? 9 apflfr* prittu atw, 
• * A*xr»$ ix. yaws »Knf -&o%i AfuxsAiwyu 

' The Ionim are sometimes spoken of under 
ttame of Atlantians ; who were the descendents 



"* Strabo, 1. 7* p. 519, and 531. Apubxov yuo(. They i 
denominated from their temple Cau-Con, JEdes Hercules, 
Domus Dei. 

,$ Pausan. 1. 3. p. 203. 

16 AfXfya, a<p»xo/xivo> if Aiyt/wrtf. Pausan. I. 1. p. 95. 

17 Strabo. L 7. p. 49& So the passage should be read. 
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Adas, the great astronomer, and general benefac- 
tor. He was supposed to, have been a king in Ar* 
cadia; also to have resided in Pbrygia: but the 
more common opinion is, that he was an antient 
prince in Mauritania upon the borders of the 
ocean. Hie Grecians made a distinction between 
the Heraclidae, Atlantes, and lones : but they were 
all of the same family ; all equally descended from 
Ionan, the same as Hellen, the same also as Pelias, 
the offspring of the Dove- Hence the children of 
Atlas were styled Peleiadee, being no other than this 
lones ; of whose history and peregrinations I have 
before given some * account Diodorus, and; other 
writers speak of the Peleiad©, as only the female 
branch of the family ; but all the children of Atlas 
had equal claim to the title. For Atlas was Ion : 
and in the history of the Atlaptians, we have an 
epitome of the whole Ionic history ; comprehejidiog 
their connexions, colonies, and settlement? in va- 
rious parts of the world. Diodorus accordingly 
tells us, ,9 that the Atlantides gave birth to a most 
noble race : some of whom were founders of na- 
tions ; and others the builders of cities; insomuch 
that most of the more antient heroes, not only of 
those abroad, who were esteemed Barbari; but 
even of the Helladians, claimed their ancestry from 



lS See Vol. HI. 

19 Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. p. lS4t 
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them. In another pkce, speaking of the Peleiad 
he *° says, These daughters of Atlas, by their cc 
nexions, and marriages with the most illustrio 
heroes, and dvciriitidfy tnay be looked up to as t 
heads of most f amities upon earth. This is a vc 
Curious history; and shews how many differe 
regions were occupied by this extraordinary peop 
of whom I principally tteat. 

Some of them were 'styled Myrmidones, partic 
larly those who settled in ^tmonia, ■ or Thessa 
They were the same, as* the Hellenes, and Achiv 
and wereindifferently, catted by either of those a 
pellations, as we learn .from %l Pliny, and Homer. 



They iirst settled about the cities n IHoIgus, ai 
Arene : and they had <a ! tradition of their being d 
scended from one H > Myrmidon, a king of t 



i *• ©iodonjs Sic. I. 3. p. 194. 
ai Pliny. 1. 4. c. 7. p.* 199. Philostratus says, tliat all 
Thessalians were called Myrmidons. Heroic, c. 11. p. 682. 
M Iliad. B. v. 684. 

Af it) t% u^' 'EA**u, A»0«*Ti winter** Hesiod. Ac 
v. 380. 

14 A rege Myrmidone dicti— Jovis et Eurymedusae fi 
Servius in iEneid. 1. 1. v. 7. so it should be read, as we lej 
from Clemens. Cohort, p. 34. To» A»«— 'Ev^v^ea-rt ^ynvcn, 
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country. This term was not only a proper name, 
but also signified an ant or pismire; which gave 
occasion to much fable. It was by the antient Do- 
rians expressed ** Murmedon. Now Mur, Mar, 
Mor, however varied, signified of old the sea : and 
Mur-Medon denotes Maris Doininum, the great 
Lord df the Ocean. It is a title, whkh relates to 
the person, who was said to have first constructed 
a ship, and to haye escaped the waters. He was 
the same as Deucalion, whom they imagined to 
have resided in the same parte, after he bad , been 
driven by a flood to Mount (Eta. The Myrmidons* 
are sometimes represented as the children of ^Eacus * 
and are said to have first inhabited the island of 
iiEgina. It is mentioned of this personage, that 
having lost all his people by a public calamity, he 
requested of Jupiter, that the ants of tl|e island 
might become 26 men ; which wish was accordingly 
granted to him. Wha was alluded to under the 
name of -Eacus, may be known from the history 
transmitted concerning him. He is Represented as 
a person of great justice ; and by the poets is sup- 
posed for his equity to have been made judge of 
the infernal world. He is said to have collected, 
people together : * 7 ifapt f«<ra* t£, h#i vojaas Java*, kgu 



** Mv^fAnSofH;, o» /At/gj^xf; lira Awpiew*. Hesych. 

16 Scholia in Lycoph. v. 176. Schdtta in Iliad. L. A. v. 180. 

* 7 Scholia in Pind. Nem. Od. 3. r. 21. 
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owrogiv wx***xu* # also to have humanised mankh 
and to hate enacted laws, and to have first esi 
blished civil polity. This is precisely the same ct 
racier, as we have before seen given to Uranus, 1 
las, Osiris, Dionusus, Saturnus, Phoroaeus, Jam 
all which are titles of the same person, by wh< 
the world ifras renewed, and from whom law a 
equity were derived. Both jEacus and Mur-Med 
were the same as Deucalion : and all these chare 
ters. are comprised in that of the Patriarch, t 
great benefactor, and just man ; who is alluded 
in every instance ; particularly in the history of t 
first ship. This circumstance is observable in t 
account given of the Myrmidons, who are said 
have first constructed ships, and from whom t 
art was made known to the world. The poet a 
cordingly tells us, 

These first composed the manageable float. 

Upon this supposition they had the name of Mi 
Medons or Sea-Captains. But it was properly d 
rived to them from their chief ancestor Mur-M 



*• Hesiod. in Genealog. Heroic^ See Scholia in Pindai> Ne 
Od. 3. v. 21. also Scholia in Lycoph, v. 176. 
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don ; who first constructed an art, and was esteem- 
ed the ruling Deity of the Sea. 

The most general appellation, under which these 
colonies passed, before the name of Ionians and Do* 
rians, and that still mare universal of Hellenes, grew 
so predominant, was that of Pelasgi. They are re- 
presented indeed as a different people, and of ano- 
ther character : but this difference was not of per- 
sons, but of times. They were very numerous; and 
supposed to have been for a long time in a wander- 
ing state. Besides Hellas, they occupied many re* 
gions of great extent, where their name was in re- 
pute for ages. There were nations, called Leleges, 
Caucones, and Pelasgi in Asia Minor; who are 
mentioned by Homer among the allies of the Tro- 
jans; 

Strabo speaks of these Pelasgi as a mighty people ; 
and says, % that, according to Menecrates Elaites, 
the whole coast of Ionia from Mycale, and all the 
neighbouring islands, were once inhabited by them. 



*• Iliad. K. v. 429. 

•poripo*, x«* r*s w\*aw w*s. Strabo. 1. 13. p. 922. The same 
is said of the Carians, and Leleges. "Hti mm> hm* Aiyo^t^ *r*r* 
fat K*fo;y ojxiito, xa> At*$y»v* Strabo. 1. 7» p» 495. 
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They possessed the whole region of " Hetraria : i 
do we know the ultiotate, to which they were 

tended. n AXKoc at (am (pact) Il^aa-ys? twi raTu 
rr\g oMXfAtws *srX«kii9iVTa^ ay0fW7rwv rvv zrXurw Xf arna 

T*$, ctvroHi x*Toixu<r*u The Pelasgi, says Plutar 
according to antient tradition; rwed over 
greatest part of the world: and having subd 
the inhabitants, took up their residence in 
countries, which they had conquered. Stri 
speaks of their great antiquity ; and says, that t 
overran all Greece : " Af yaw n qvkov k&t& tw * 
a*&* urourxv wrrQ\a<re. We may perceive from tl 
accounts, that the Pelasgi were to be found in 
rious parts : and that it was only a more gen 
name for those colonies, which were of ^he disj 
sion, and settled under the title of Iones, Hellei 
Leleges, and Argivi. Hence it is wonderful, 1 
writers should esteem them as a different peo 
Herodotus has much perplexed their history , 
else his account has been greatly interpolated : 
he acknowledges, that they had their rites and 



31 Strabo. 1. 5. p. 339. ^fonXnq tv h*x# $Wh *«» w Tt> 
TliXuoyn. Scholia in Apollon. 1. 1. v. 580. See also II 
1. 1. c. 57. 

34 Plutarch, in Romulo. p. 17. 

38 L. 5. p. 337» "O* ^«niX*cryo» Twarigt tj?» "EAXa^A ^Ffltrs 
t«m a^aioraTo*. Ibid. I. 7- p. 504. Of their founding 
named Larissa, see ibid. 1. 13. p. 922. 
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ligionfroiw igypt; and that from them they wert 
derived to the Hellenes ; ** we^a St TUxouryw 'Hkxms 
ilth%<xvro ur^fov. The person, from whom thk people 
are supposed to hat^ beeh derived, alnd named, is 
by some represented as the son of Irtachns ; by 
others as the s6tt of 3P PoSeMbn and LatfisssL Sta- 
phylus Nauctatkes mentioned him undei' thte name 
of Pelasgus ; and said, that he was * Apynov to ytvot ; 
*hieh I should render, of Arkite extraction. 
Hence it is said of his posterity, the Argives ; ** %<zi 
enrol it Agysm txaXwro Ttekoc&yoi* that the Argixres 

also were denominated Peltsgi. They settled very 
early in Thessaly ; to which they gave the name of 
Aeria; by ApoHonius Rhodius expressed Hsgtn, 
Eerie. 

38 Avtih* y Htf w woAuXnTo? oua H$\ouryw 
Avtro. 



* L. 2. c. 52. 

35 Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. 1. J. v. 580. niA*<rya r*n»(riil»m 
vm xdi Aet£H?tm<;. Some make him the father of Larissa: *w & 

Pausan. 1. 2. p. 165. Pelasgus, the- sod of Niobe. Dionys. Ha- 
iicarn. 1. 1. c. i. p. 9- Of Larissa. p. 14. 

36 Schol. ia Apollon. above, fix P«lasgo J-am. Hygp. fab. 
J45. p. 253. 

37 Schol. in Apollon. above. 

3t L. 1. v. 580. - 

VOL. V. D 
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This was the.antient name of Egypt, irom wh^ 

this peQpIe came* * 9 hiy^ro; txAtjflu Mvcaja, 

Hi{»«. Egypt *mw cff//etf &>//* Mysara and. Eh 
The part of Thessaly, where they settled, was 
supposed country of Deucalion, the same as loach 
so that we need not wonder, whpp we fiiw} Pela3 
represented as an *° Argean or Arkite by bi^ 
They likewise, as I have mentioned, called the sa 
country Ai Monah, Regio Lunaris ; which the pi 
changed to Aimonia. At no great distance wa 
city Argos, and a nation Oritae ; from whence 
may, judge x)f the natives, and their origin. 

41 ElTOt, (JUT* TUTOV £i<T*V OgfiTfel A£«y©JA*m* 

I have shewn, that all the country about Dod 
was particularly styled Hellas ; and it was at 
same time caHed Pehtsgia. - The v Oracle is said 
Scymnus Chius to havp been of Pelasgic original 



37 Steph. Byzant See'Schol. in Dionys. Pericg. v. 23$. 

4» *Hy«vro & rvtqa,7roixixq A^ato?> xa» <&9»o{, v.oh TleXaryoq, olAA 
SHE Kca nnXEIAftNOS £»♦». 'Dionys. Halicarn. Y. 1. c. 17- p 
Uitovyos ix«A»©s ttm Ni<£*k t*s ^wnjwc -IbicJ. They are all 
tioned as the sons of Larissa, or of Niobe ; both which term: 
note the children df the Ark. . . 

41 Dicaearch. apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. v. 45. 
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Mamie*, iJf v/a' if* ^ ay III Aae^ixov. 

The rites of the place were introduced from Egypt ; 
as we are assured by Herodotus, and other writers : 
consequently the people, who founded the temple, 
and instituted those rites, were from the same coun- 
try. The Deity was there worshipped under the 
tide of Zeuth, whom Homer styles Pelasgic : 

4J Zcu, Ay*, AwJiwaif, IIiAatryix*, tdAoSi yajw, 

The priestesses of the temple have been mentioned 
under the character of two black Doves, which 
came from Theba in Egypt. In short, the name of 
Pelasgi seems to have been the most antient and 
44 general of any, which were assumed by those 
foreigners, who came into the land of Javan. They 
forced themselves into 4 * countries pre-occupied : 
and were so superior to the natives in ability and 



♦* Apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 1. p. 26. v. 443. 
Avhmff <pnyo* r$ 9 Tl&a<ry*», tipm* ixt ». Hetiod. apud Strab. 
1. 7- p. 504. See also 1* 5. p. 338. 
♦* Iliad, n. v. 233. 

44 All the Peloponnesus according to Ephorus was estee&ed 
Pelasgic* K«i ry TttXowomro* Jk ' llttjwyw Qnat* "Efofes xMNw. 
Strab. 1. 5. p; 338. 

45 See this certified in the Pelasgi, who came to Italy. Dionyt 
HaKcavn. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 9» & 14. 

D2 
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science, that they easily secured themselves in th 
settlements. Many have been the inquiries abc 
this antient people, as well as concerning their la 
giiage. Even Herodotus is at a l(>ss to determi 
whether they should not be esteemed ^ Barbariai 
Yet he seems to solve the difficulty more than one 
and this too in a very satisfactory manner, by me 
tioning, among other instances, 47 tw*K TUxotryii, tl 
the Ionians were Pelasgk ; ** ro Amxp* *<W ncx< 
yixov ; the people of Attica tpere Pelasgic. He lil 
wise speaks of the * Arcadians under this cjenoi 
nation : and seems to include all the Dorians, 1 
whole of the so Peloponnesus, under the same til 
He speaks also of the iEolians in the same Kgl 

%t AtoXiss it — to- TffxXoii xaAeo/aEvo* IlfXatryoi. Fr< 

46 He acknowledges his uncertainty about them. Ovx %yp a 
*tus um%t< 1. i. c. 57. 

4? L. F.-c.g5. 

48 L. 1. c. 57. 

♦* A$*aht m^atryo*. J, i. c.!4(?. The lone* of Achaia i 
called TI&Ktryoi A*y*a^£ij. 1. 7. c. 94. Pelasgi also in Crete, 
in various regions. Strab. 1. 5. p. 33$. 

50 Herodot. 1. 1. c. 56- He. is speaking of th© Dorians in 
Peloponnesus, and of the Athenians; which two ftmittes 
styles, to fxtv TlihcuryiKor, to & Hx^vnuor «0m?. By this one w< 
imagine, that he excluded the Athenians From being- Polas 
The parage is» very confused. 

51 L. 7. c 96V A41; the coast of' Phrygk was peopled 
- them. They built the cities Theba and Larissa in Troas. 

'Ivxtboot K*yt (pvhatliXaayvi vyxto-hfjwptt, 

Tut, o» Aapwcciv j§iCa>A«x<* wnf*mrKW, Horn. II. B. v. 8 
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heacfc *fe may 4>e assured, that by thePeinsgi ark 
meant the antient Dores, Ion&, and HfcHenesc in 
short, all those Cuthite colonies, and those of their 
collateral branches, which I includ* under the name 
of Amonians. When therefore it is skid* that Greece 
was first occupied by Pelasgi ; and afterwards by 
Leleges; and then by Hellenes, Dores, and lonians ; 
it is only a change of title, but no difference of 
people : for they were aH ol the same great family, 
howevei? branched oaf. The same is to be observed 
in the history of any particular city, such as Athens.' 

'■ " % ' • ' ■ ■ *' 

** *Efyrt Ahv as $U<wxn?iUTx; Ao&iv : 

A*© tik AW? rw *fpddfiyo£Mw« >*€»*. 

All these were diflferent; names of the/same people. 
In like manner the people of Argos, in a play of 
Euripides, are addressed by Orestes, as the -same 
race under different appellations. 

P £1 yyv fyaxp x*xrt?/*«w*, .. 



t% Scymnus Chiusapud. Geogr. Vet, vol.i. p. 32. v. 55*. 
53 Euripid* Oflwfr v. 9*0* 
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The like is to be observed in a passage from 
Archelaus of the same author. 

Ex9w is Af y«; «*»** Iva^ 8 '* ro *-* , ' # 
JlfXafyiwra; J\ wopuo-fAtvin; to Wf>w 

In respect to the Arcadians, they are said 
have been so named from Areas the son of Zei 
being before called Pelasgians, But Pelasgus, * 
was prior, and the very s6 first man in the coun 
was called 57 Areas: from which circumstanc 
strange inconsistency arisfes : for the country is s 
posed to have been called Arcadia, before the b 
of the person, from whom the name was receh 
It is therefore plain that the term Areas was a ti 
and that by PelasguS Areas was meant Pelasgus 
s * Arkite. And when the people of Phrygia i 



*♦ Apud Strab. 1. 5. p. SSg. 

55 Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 604. 

56 nfAoayof— tr *tn yij ravry «pgArro$. Ibid. 1. 8. p« 598» 

** ntXaayv—re Afx*&<. Ibid. 1. 2. p. 143. Pausanias s< 
here 'to make him the son of Areas. Either way it is in 
fistent. 

5i Hera, the same as Ionah, is styled Pelasgis. It is sai 
Jason. 

'Pgns h UiXaay^ *x nhty^u. Apollon. Rbod. 1,1. v 
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Hetrima ware said to *be "wnuAi* A^**}*'; the 
true purport of the expression was, thit they nete 
ab origine Arkites. Neither Argolis, nor Arcadia, 
could have sufficed to have sent out the colohies, 
which are said to have proceeded from them. They 
are supposed to have filled regions, before they 
were constituted as a peopW. The Gretians iri 
their histories have been embarrassed and con- 
founded wkh a variety 6t titles. They tried td 
separate them, and to form distinctions: by whieh 
means their mythology becaitae more and itiore eon* 
fused. The only way is to unite instead of diver*- 
tiffing : and to shew that these titles, however va- 
Tfed, were : but one in purport; that they all re- 
lated nearly to the same person, aftd to*ohe event 
By thb niethod of proceeding we 'shall render the 
history both obvious and true. The accounts off 
which we' have teea treatirig, wer6 adopted by the 
Grecians ; and as it were 'ingrafted upon the history 
of the country: and the principal terms, in which 
they were described, were equally foreign and im- 
ported. ' I have mentioned, that by the appellation 
Areas we* are to understand an 6o Arkites and who 

. — — _. r? 

59 Dionys. Halicam. 1.1. c. 10. p. 9. UtXctaye^ «*ix*Gfr A^ 
x*ia^ Strab. 1. 5. p. 337. and Schol. in Dionys. Perieg. 
v. 347. - ,. 

60 When it is said by Hyginus, Arcades res divinas primi Dii* 
fecerunt; it only means, that the Arkites, the sons of Hum, were 
the ftrst, who introduced polytheism, flygin. c. 274; p. 387. 
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4d .,ws *¥**?«** of. , 

** #;priagij#»Uy 9tt»d6d to ytifer, this efc^racter 1 

<w4y tt&Jkottff) few* .tjp Jwttry, ^ith { which ii 
stftepdfld. We fio4 tb|s peonage ji^ribad in 
sajpe ly?ht a? iPftgfB,. I^% Pioppsw; and a« Os 
Styfod Qj-g& ^d* Ktejius, HeJ$^pFe$ej*$e4 fl 
gitwt * teAefJKftr.lp p^ftkiiwl: te*c*iog $ein 
Bpe of . c«n), -apfl coQ^qMieatly the a*t$ of agri< 
tare, which wei#t before ijKikqowa. Ho Ukowise 
$trqttf4 tfceifc in w€»«iq$ m 0fldpr..ta olpath.lja 
fielvm : tqd^bp vbpfe »w#p$ipmr$ of wQfilM at 

A&>y$; «^ l>e^ft& w#pj5h^p)e4 ifij&tte.*^ r 
afc lfantima, x n^aF a tfjsplfi, of Ju»fl.: #»d in 
ffi^r, ^f^Zflufth, th& Sjayioitf, thsre v $to*wl ftp 1 
i>foco, ^pjrejl to Area?;;* •*#& *9 H*ft«ftea*3 
wi*tiaJte^ ( 4Qrfe.is toiu^, There seej», to h>ve h 
4flpF^, $£** ope ; fpr ifo$#, $r§ $poJttfi r <tf i# 
plw^: ,fln<iL wb^t (key ..realty jvere may bs koc 
.frOflvtl^ir ££me ; for tiro- wore called 6i 'HA*aJ}*> 
ffof^fftftfaillfliits. Area* w supposed 
bi*pp$ijerity ; tp hpiw^eiijj^rjpd.Hpoa Mount A 
n^I^whteb} waf jmdpubftodly dwpw^inj^d frpw h 



•* P^usan. 1. 8. p. 604, 
t% Ibid.l,*. f>.6l6. 
, w .Oracle of Apollo; ibid. 
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N»x ihe lk$k Mount MfcBalia lies emomb'd 
Areas, fripia whom the natives have their name. 

Ajfooaiia, or n*>rc proper M&nalua, is a com* 
pouacj trf Mean Ei : by which is signified Lunus 
Ufcus, a&oifiw title of Areas, the Arkite God, who 
had been worshipped upon that mountain. 
. Fjtto what iwwB preceded, we may decypher the 
hi**Q*y of ihe Arcadjans, who were the descendants 
#£jAjrqi& and repiaMBtfed as prior to the ** moon. 
Tfeqr w»re styled * 5 Minym, Setenitr,- and (Afx«**) 
cArchieir: *uid their antiquity is alluded to by Apofc 
)omu$,v wfceft he mentions, 

3G&' Arcad&n tribes wk* l&d ief&re the Moin. 

3&s 19 fj^ common interpretation ; but properly by 
SeJepe, and Selenaia, is meant the Ark, of which 
the M^onw^* only a» emblem : a«d from hence the 



•* Orta prior lu nil, de se si creditor ip$i, . 

A magno tellus Arcade nomen habet. Ovid. Ftst.l. 1. ▼• *69« 
Lund gens prior illa.fujt. Ibid. 1. 2. v. 2|>0. 
Sidus post veteres Arcadas cditum. Senec. Hippol. Act. 2. 
v. 785. 
6? Minyse Arcades. Strabo. 1. 8* p» 519* 
* Apollon. Rhod. I.f. v. 264-. ...... :p* 
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A r kites bad the appellation of Selenitic. Diony 
Chakidensis takes notice, that this name was 
served among the Arcadians, 6j Efoos Afx*#w 
xmtk;. When therefore it ijs said by the ant 
writer M naseas, that this people were under a r 
government, before the Moon appeared, &{ o 68 
Atji/tj; AfxaJk^ j3afftXiu<ra» # it only means, that t 
femily originally existed, and' were establh 
■under a monarchy, before the Arkite rites preyai 
This may be provsrf byd^tctmining the time, w 
§©i*ne* is said to have fifrst made its appearai 
This we find from Theodoras, and other writers- 
have been a little while before the war of the Gw 

** ®to$u3gos h iv oxory, Bvv&rv oXtyw tsfp otbp ov fr&i r» • 
Tiy&rras wotvefAZ-t^w XsXnvnv f «vnf«i. xou A£«sw i X< 

*vr* <pn<n. Theodorus the Chakidian, in his turn 
ninth Book, .tells us y that some little space ai 
cedent to the war of the Giants, Selene first 
j&arod'r and Aristott the Chian, m his Theses, 
&ionysfiu&.of Chalcu y in the first book tfhis t? 
ii&upen v.fike Creation, both assert t he same thi 
I have already treated of the Giants and Titania 
and of the w^rs, which they carried on : and it 
been shewn, that a little before those commpti 



67 Scholia in Apollon. 1. 4. v. 26*4. 
** SchoKa. ib«L 
69 Ibid. 
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the Arkite worship, and idolatry in general, began. 
When therefore it is said, that the Arcades were 
prior to the Moon, it means only, that they were 
constituted into a nation, before the worship of the 
Ark. prevailed, and before the first war upon earth 
commenced. From hence we may perceive, that 
the Grecians have referred to the planet, what was 
merely symbolical, and related to another object. 
The Arcadians were a party from the dispersion ; 
and forced their way into Hellas. Aristotle men- 
tioas the region, which they oecupied ; and says, 
that it was possessed by a people of a different fa- 
mily, whom the Arcades 19 drove out. And he adds, 
that this happened, ?* v^o rufmrtiXat rw I&w** 9 J<# 
K#To*<>/cAA*()uwu Yifo<rt\wsz. before Selene appeared, 
on which account they were called Prosekni. It 
was not however from their settling in Greece, but 
from their worship, which was for prior, that they 
had this title. Indeed they could: go stiH higher : 
for, as they \were both Arcades and Seleniue, they 



7° B«gCfKgo? rw Afxa&ai' yKvaa.v t omrsc t£i£x*Awrm» *wq.tu» Afx*- 
}m fviOi/Aiiwy ai/TOK* Scholia* ibidem* 

71 Ibid. ApxaJi* rut *£A*«nw *p%«wr«T©i.— *Oi Ap.*h* &«jr?t 

-r-Afx«$ o Et^v^uup. i»iot h vwo t« Jvfiyor vm h AtX«vt«( 9 £ir*y»f«c 
HpiKtv. IbjcJ. 

Irpo$ & fWi.Sipirvc x«t A»oj Apxa;. Steph. Byz. Sec Pausan. 
J. 8. p. 604. 
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co&ld carry tip their history to Areas hintseM^ an 
times antecedent both to the Ark andDehige. ' 
might be another reason, why: they w6re called 
only Miny», Sdiemtse, and 7X Arcades, but 
rL%*trth%voi; Proseleni ; to being of a family prior t 
to die Ark, and Deluge. But the* latfer Greci 
mistook this* history, and referred at to a differ 
object: hence they have supposed the Arcadian; 
have been older than the moon. 

Similar to the character given trf Areas, is t 
of Pelosgus ; but accompanied wi^h many additio 
and remarkable circumstances. He was equal! 
bfcnefoctorto mankind; and instructed them 
many ?* afts. He taught them to oloath tbenmelvc 
and to build houses, that they might be shelter 
from the iftclemency of the weather. He lflcewi 
improved them in their diet; and shewied the 
What was noxious and deadly. He is said to ha 
bttHt the first temple to the Deity. * 4 adem Jo 
Olytnpio primum fecit Pelasgus. I have take 
notice, that, as Noah was said to have been *vfy 
^f^r* «w itftfte eartk, this characteristic 
observable in every history of these primitive pei 
sons : and they are represented as voy.m aypot, an 



r * Scaliger gives a different solution. Sec Prolcgonu a 
Emend. "Temp. p. 3/ See* also Censorinus dc Die Natal, c. 1$ 
p. 103. 

73 Pausan. 1. S. p. "599. ' 

74 Hygjni Fab. 225. p. 3*6. 
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yiiyiw^ Pelasgus accordingly had this 7 * tide: and* 
it is particularly mentioned of him, that he .was the 

first husbandman. ^ X) fo TUXacyag tr^corog ctygx xa- 

rao-)auw fij^f * : Peiasgus first found out all, that is 
necessaiyfur the cultivation of the ground. There 
is a curious sketch of his history given by the poet 
Asius ; which is comprised in two verses, but points 
out very plainly, who was meant by Pehsgus. It 
represents him as a person of a noble character, 
who was wonderfully preserved for the good of man- 
kind. 

I have shewn, that Tawa, Gaia. in its original sense, 
signified a sacred cavern; a hollow in the earth; 
which from its gloom was looked upon a&an emblem 
of the Ark. Hence Gaia, like He*ta, Rhoia, Cy- 
bele, is often represented as the 7 * mother of man- 
kind. It is here to be taken in that sense: and 



75 Te ynyiwq yap i\p tya tsa^ociy^voq. 

I>K Ui^eccrya. 2E$c\\. Suppl. V, 258. 

Some read it Ht^otay^. 
7 * SchoL in Euripid. Orest. v. 930. 

77 Pausan. I. 8. p. 599* :.:>....*.- 

*• Toua 09* f ftnrip MotKctpuvy Snrw r ctvQfiMzcjr. Oj^»b, JIymr» 

25. . , .. 
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the passage will be found remarkable, th< 

concise. 

On a high mountain's brow 
The gloomy cave gave back again to light 
Godlike Pelasgus, that the race of man 
Through him might be renewed. 

In like manner Inachus is said after the delug 
have been saved upon the top of a high mourn 
Inachus, Pelasgus, and Danaus, are titles of 
same person ; though diversified by the Greeks, 
made princes in succession. The Scholiast u 
Euripides mentions, that 79 Inachus, the man of 
earthy was the first king of Argos ; Pelasgus 
the second; and Danaus, the son of Belus, 
third. The same writer adds, 8o M*m T9u t yt»rccKi 

Imjt ** When the Argivi, or Arkites, after 
Deluge lived dispersed upon the mountains, Inac 
first brought them together, and formed them i 
communities. 

Concerning the language of the Pelasgi, th 
have been many elaborate disquisitions; and 
find, that it was matter of debate, even in the ti 



* 9 ImxfiS •vto^Owi', «rpwTO$ £*<nXEt/f A^yac hvTips Ut\a,o 
t^ito* Aa»a»c Bd*«. Scholia in Euripidis Orest. r. 930. 
Herod. 1. 7. * 94.. 

*> Ibid. 
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of 11 Herodotus., Yet the questtob, if rightly stated** 
amounts only to this: J¥hat Wa$ ;the: laogiwge of; 
this variously denominated people, before it hacj. 
undergone, those changes, which necessarily ensue, 
from, time? In other words, how did the Hellenes* 
discourse some ten, or twelve centuries before the: 
birth of JEschylus or Pindar ? As we have no writ-* 
ten records, nor any monumental evidences of that 
date, or near it ; the question may at first seem not 
very easy to be decided. 1 Yet from the names of 
places, and of men ; and from the terms used in 
their rites and worship ; but more especially from 
the history of the people themselves, and of the 
country from whence they came ; we may be as- 
sured that it was the Cuthic of Chaldea. This in a 
long series of years underwent the same change^ as 
all languages undergo. And this alteration arose 
partly from words imported ; and partly from a 
mixture with those nations, among whom the Hel- 
lenes were 8 * incorporated. Exclusive of these cir- 
cumstances, there is no language but will of itself 



fi L. 1. c. 57. 

t% Of old there were many nations and languages in Greece. 
Strabo. 1. 7. p. 494. 495. Scy nanus Chius speaks .of the bar- 
barous people, who lived near Dodona: 

Et<r» piyxhq BapGapo*, 

Apud Geogr. Vet. voL 2. p* 26. 
. See also Herodot. 1. 1. c. 146. k \ .. . 
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insensibly vary: though this variation may be 
some degree retarded, where there is some sta 
ard r by which common speeeh may be determi 
and controuled. But the Grecians " hid no s 
assistance. Letters undoubtedly came to \i 
late ; and learning much later. There was no ] 
torian prior to Cadmus Milesius ; nor any pal 
inscription, of which we can be certified, before 
laws of Draco. The first Grecian, who attemp 
to write in prose, was Pherecydes the philosophy 
and he lived as late as the reign of Cyrus the P 
sian. Hence there is nd change in their langua 
but such as we might expect from an interval 
this extent, and from a people thus circumstance* 
Such is the history of the Hellenes and Ionim 
their various branches. Of those, who settled 
Hellas, I have spoken before ; and shewn, that th 
were no other than the Shepherds of Egypt, w 
came originally from Chaldea. They were expell 
by the Egyptians a very few years before tl 
Israelites got access to that country: arid wh 
they came into Greece* they went under differe 
denominations ; being styled Pelasgi, Leleges, Ira 
chid®, DanaidaV Heraclidae, and € * Cadmiao 



,J They were also called Cuthi : but from a general title tl 
later Greeks always formed a personage, who was supposed 
have4*en the loader of the colony. Hence instead of the Ci 
tBStcs, and Herculeans, Plutarch sufcstitutes a Cothus an 
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Of t^air ^xpw^iw 'Jtfacw^\aaiftc^ui^^n iq \^ 

fay Pbdin» t w. in; which al^ci Q*ftif$ lis tfttan, qf t^« 

It i^'ifhfitliJiwef^fcjiKe;! 4 qwteai; ^»t n | eetaefiMf 
ftf.sticb.WOHiqUfoWv^hrt tin^t,sb§glea#p^p iq t 

foreigner*,* Mho w^re li/* u %j#& >wtf tO&igtdiJfi 
leave the comtrjff hei^kthemselv.^ to th&Mpst \ tf 
(hw<^\Mndi.4tw: fr^t&m^gim^k^ifigz pm 
themsehits y«$» L^fr v*0«8fl^^ 
that purpose. $?#*6 $-$&& wWAWP^tM by 
Danaus, and Cadmus; who were the most illus- 
trious of the whole. Tltere were besides' these a 
large> but.ie$snt>ble body qfi ppople,<'tfho retired 
into the province, called now Judea, which was net 

far from Egypt, and in those times uninhabited. 
These emigrants were led by Moses, who was supe- 
rior to qll in wisdom and prowess. — He gave them 
laws ; and ordained that they should have no images 



Arclus ; and says that they settled in Eubeea. Ko0o* kch Apx***, 
5» EsOtt vrctihs iK Ev£ota> %*.<» oixwvTis, Cothus and Arclvs, the 
two sonsof Xuth, came and settled in Evbaa. Plutarch. Quces- 
tioncs Graecae. p. 256. These were the same as those Arabians, 
who are said to have come with Cadmus. Af#Cts, 9» K»i^w 
<TVfhc&*vTKi. Strabo. i. 10. p. 685. 

34 Vol. II. near the end. 

,J Ex J>iodori. 1. 40, apud Photium. p. 1152. 

VOL. V. E 
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§ftke(UiH b*xu$f then was o*ly**c 2>eiiy, 
Heaven* which *urround» &ll thing*, and is I 
if the whelk I make oo< comment up#n= fcfecis 
mu& extract : let it wrffice, that this latter mi 
tion was *n age 6r two after fife ferine* 9 the 
itttntioMd here, as if it were of the *am£ d 
*thoae, who rtme kito Greece, brought with tl 
the same arts, and the same worship, which t 
had before introduced irt Egypt. Hence Zona 

Very tfltfy tells U9, ^ Ex JtaAfow* fb( Xtfrtou <potrt 

#Ai**£* erne from <5hatokA to Egypt; mdfr 
whence were derided to the Greek* 



,f Vol* i. p, 2& &» SynseUas. p.*0& 
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SPARTI OF ORCTCB jK^P CQJ^H^i 



AND OF 



THE UEBREW SPA^TONES. : ' ,' 

IT is remarkable^ that the Caflcqians, and' people 
of other colonies, who came into Greece, were 
called 2w«fTo», Sparti. The natives of Boeotia had 
this appellation ; as had those of Lacedaemon, which 
city was peculiarly named Sparta. r Ther$ were-jtra- 
dttuwa of M* #Prt in Attica, and «lto at Cokhis; 
and a notion prevailed, that the people m-th6si 
parts took their rise froth something which »was 
sown. * Hence the twofold perspnagp Cecrpps ? ii 
said to have originally sprung frpgi the teeth p£ a 
1 *$rpe&£ scattered in the ground. Alex*uder Po- 
lybistor, speaking of the children of Israel, and 
Edom, says, that they were originally the sbns 
of Semiranjis: but Claudius tcilaus derives theoi 



1 KtKfpjr* Ai fm i>.i<tx tm xu fyfcxorroc oSWiw, f$iA§i|v« Scholia 
in Lycoph. v ? 11JL. 
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from one Sparton, who came from Thebes w 
Dionusus. This %>arton, by thk (jrreeks, is m< 
tioned, as the son of * Phoroneus, the first n 
who reigned. The termfcSparti, and Sparton, w 
both foreign to Greece; and, manifestly impprfc 
llence the name ofaparta in Xacoriia was cc 
ferred, * awo riav perx YLotSp* Stto^twv, by the Spar 
who came into that country with Cadmus. 
similar history #f this place is given by Timagora 
who informs us, 4 that it received its name frc 
people, who had wandered from their own counti 
?tnd happened to light upon this* which from thei 
selves they named Sparte. They are by some r 

ib:;»7< f . .. .•'-., •. . i ;•« -,- *:': .., /...,; ,. . .;.-• 

; f Btareniutys qui jfrijbusim^rftaKutii dkitir regn&sse* Hygfoi 
WW!**! -H - ■, ii i ■ i -oV/ • • 
Jn ^aftecqndita A Spartq filip.,Pty>rqi)fj. ., E|U$eb. \fersio L* 



.i* / . 



tv. 13. , ( % , . t . 

• Scholia in Horn. OdysS. A. »wo tup py9f tropin** ^ra KaJ) 
iiea^tJf attym. See Sttidas, Epaminondas.' 

\A#tt»vW»: £**|>Twr «#* Mvb*>* 9 >W«»i t . Steph. Bgraant. E»#p? 
^J^asiu^; wotjld, alter ^x7r.i<j«i , to tun^i*^. jHe says, that I 
would do it, thougti every manuscript were against him., B' 
this would certainly ruin the purport of the historian; wl 
.means, that the Sparti had been, deprived of one country, ar 
lighted upon another. We have no term precisely analogous s 
ii* metaphor to the word used : however wwiw a$ certainly mcai 
to miss of one thing, and to light upon another. 
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presented as the offspring of! Qgy'ges, the same** 
Inacbus, and Deucalion. . ^.; :v 

I think, it is plain, that, the people kere men* 
tioned were of the family of tfie dispersed, ,wh<* 
were scattered over the face of; tbt earth. } They 
were denominated Sparti fro** in-dirtien* ,moM 
anaUjgpus to T«>, Pamd, of the Hfibre^{jand/i« 
5 *v*2*rri» of the later Greeks,; by which 9krasL8%» 
nificd, to part, sever, and d#pefise»i <Thfeir aepara^ 
tion and flight from Babel was continually coimst* 
morated under the notion, of the flight iofi Baccbd^ 
and Osiris, and the scattering abroad their, limbs. 
What seems to confirm my notion, is a passage 
from Androtioo, quoted by the Scholiast upon Ly- 
cophron ; who speaks of the Sparti as nrofafos, or 
people, who had bee» scattered abroteL •* *;AvtyoV 

9i£4M| : iX$<iK % Spontdes this writer does not mean 
people $pwn : fpr he speaks of than «a prior to the 
aera of jthat fable :- t twt the purport of hiswo/ds ity 
that Cadmus came to Thebes in Bceotia .with tome 
people of the dispersion. Those too, who gave 
name to Sparta, are by another writer said to have 



5 Hence partior, dispertior, parti tio. 
• 6 Schol. in v. 1206. Thi» is given more at large by Pindar's 
Scholiast : Aptyrwp Ji Qv>ft Qvyenfm tx tik $#mxpf to> Ka^jwr pir* 
U*w» ffwofxfvt x»ti*S«»» ik ©«£**. x. t. A. Esth. Od. 7. p« 07- 
v. 18. " 
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toetv a cBrt^cntd drtd a wandering <s*w, ' T*r 

td^wthc fl-wotxiw*yT*f r*v nr«X*# AtiUy*4. AI12HAPME* 

note ** 4xw*»*i»t>&i*: $h$firtt &ko inhabited 
ttweity wre th&LtUgcti a people toiipeame dfttf 
a dispersion, in their history w bete crnitittml 
ttiuwons t©> the flood j and to th*ir being diaaiptoted 
•fttewaEd* Henee Lycopbron styles ihefti oachtos 
ef Theses a Xtyuyw :S#*f** Ai<^ ; the original pur- 
pw* of rchidh ig tmrely this, that they *tei# the 
dtBoradente of those people, who vucre d&persted 
?fitar<th* DttagjB. r And iEsc^ytui? describes^ the»iti 
much: tfe iai&e light. 
*. -. ■ . • i p '.i 

Thty tiered posterity ef ikon fmple\ tblum the 
chamtf of %tmr hud spared ; but whs mre After* 
wards mutttned abroad. They #e*e the sataeas 
the ffittaiaii&<: hente the Cesropians, it ho ctttael 
i&ta Awfca/were styled *° rnyaw; and Ifaeir eoaa~ 
try M Tkank. 



7 Eustathius in Horn. Iliad. B. 

*• V. l$0o. • Og, Ogus, rad Ogugus, signify the sea, or ocean. 
From ogua came aqua, water. 

9 Septem thebana. v. 418. 

*° L^oophraa call* ttoei Alheniatis tmytun^ Tijtm? Xvjm t«* 
Afhmtmt* See v. 11*. ad Stifce4itf. Tbis wate a titfe <rf fo* 
Titans*; 

11 T»r«n£» yijt. Etyraolog. Mag. . 
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I ba*e token notice, **t fthegeeat objsc* of the 
Cutbit« iB erector tte Tower of Babel was tbt* 
they might not be jdbpersed . " 2** w imild us a 
dty, «&rf d tvwer^-^test ne be *}*t*erpd abroad. 
Tiwy were .however wonderfully dissipated : and 
tte ciwumattace ©f their dispersion is to be found 
eeNucaorated in all their histories Hence, as 1 
hare before obaerved, we read of Peisews, Cadmus, 
tod otter leaders of coiouiea, styled A**w, Alette, 
or wanderers. At Athena they had a festival jailed 
11 Aletis : and there was a sacred H hymn of the 
same natne ; the subject of wbk& was nsdOubtedly 
the wanderings of their ^scwBtors; those ancestors, 
15 o* x«* Ax**** ««* T***w xaXDwra*: whowere dis- 
tinguished by the mm of the Wanderers, md of 
the Titam. Piacbc calls the Corinthians the chil- 
dren of the ,6 Aletes. Upon which the Scholiast 
obsorwes, that Aletes was the person, >Mteo led the 
€*k*>y» which aettied in that <Hty. But Aietes was 
not a proper name : and *he %iatory n«rdy alludes 
to one of th^se Alet©, or people of the dispersion, 
who came into the Peloponnesus, and Jbanded Co- 
xinth. % theOentile accounts -ghren of this people, 



" Geneii*. e. H.v.4. 

,s AXajTi? «oprij A$u»w>, ^ 9V9 Mu^ec *iyo/xinj. Hesych. 
** A*»mf> -WJBCB6 voi? »£»»$ iBFpoyoJtynw. Jui; Pollux. 
•VSanchoniath. apud Euseb. P. E. J. 1- c. 10. p. S&. 
,ft 'Tfyyt** h> meuhq A*«t*, Olyuip. Od. 13. V. 17- 
AXim y^ riynrm rus **•<>»*»»?. Scholia ibid. 
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who were their ancestors, it appears^ that they were 
tioi only I exiled, and dispersed ; but doomed to 
wander for ages, before they akdd get fc place of 
rest. This is. the htstovy given of the Lelegas, and 
PeJasgi, a^d other wjetadering tribes. The same 
jnay he inferred conqaiiiing tbose of tile family who 
settled m Thrace. , Oirpheus (by Which character 
we are tot understand the Orphites.of that country) 
is introduced in the Argonantica, afe* giving Jason 
tan account of his peregrinations. 

*£lv ixqunv i%\ youm wmuprpyj lit ' T^oXjwirr - •' 

Jj Hayejfa f a f fotig, tim» saj» he* Mdetiougkvf fa- 
a iawri *wtf di$$uiefufe i rfon I fafaejwdndered aver a 
?.Wgltraphqf:C$Hntrgf, A$d men vtWMUtiaitksj But 
My Gfadde&i Mother ptit^a tfvpjQ %ny roving s and 
Jievte4m afjhfitfatffi** impulse,, bg which I was 
before dripey; anf^^tgmem^nsettltment, in 
lieu of that, which I lost. This is the purport of 
the words, which cannot be explained but by a pa- 
raphrase. Something similar is to' be observed in 



* 7 Orphapi Argonaut, v. 98. 

11 0<r£o$' igf 010/ioc— pan a, exxccvo-h;, torca, (fofof. Hesych. 
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the history of Saturn, and the description of his 
flight into Italy. B£ this flight/was signified the dis- 
persion of a people, Called Satttrriians ; who, after 
many wanderings, settled *at{*at country, and intro- 
duced there the rites of tfeis Cod. They were of 
the family of the Alete, and Spartatri : whence if is 
say of Saturn, that in h& flight from Crete, he was 
concealed in Italy by a people ot this denomination. 
19 Saturnus, c|x Cre$ fugieps, J ia ilialil a Spartanis 
absconditur. ,We twrfc been told above, that the 
Titans, or Giapts, were Aletas: and Athenagofas 
goes ao iyr as to suppose, that even, after; their deatjh 
they bad no rest. ao >w* Tty&vrqy* $yx%*> *' ms^rrby 
xocfxov turi Ts-Xawpsvoi Amoves. He is speaking of the 
souls of the Giants ; which Giants he supposes to 
be wandering Damons, that are ever roving about 
the world. , .; . n 

Such is the history of the Sparti, who #ere*iri- 
doubtedly of Titanrah race , of 'thai family, which 
was dispersed. They were supposed to be Heliadse; 
or offspring of the , Sun : $nd, at' the sawie time 
Ophitae, worshipping that Deity under the. jigune pf 
a serpent ^ Hence there^ Wad given to the ^Spar- 
tan Meneteus a serpent 'for a devrc6 upon his 
11 shield : the same' also 'was depicted upon' the 



** JaKus FimH'ctfc.' p. 27. 
*° P. 303. 
' * x Pausaiw 1. lOTp. 963. 
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shield, and cuirass of * Agamemnon. There *tts 
also a serpent engraved upon the tomb of n Epanri- 
taondas, and inclosed in the figure of a shield : all 
which, says Paasanias, was done, th&t he ttnght he 
known tv Have been a Spdrten (X*afrd?) by descent. 
They worshipped the Sua, their supposed progeni- 
tor, whom they called Zan: and his images were 
styied Zanes ; and were peculiar to * Sparta. He 
was of old called San, and Shan ; hence we meet 
with many places dedicated to hhn under this title. 
One of these was Beth-San ; whene stood the tem- 
ple, to which the Philistines fastened the body of 
n Saul, after he had been shun upon Mouttt * G3- 



* a Homer. Iliad. A. v. 26. a serpent also nponhis-Alett. v*^. 

KtWfO? jfoXMCt* ^<X*W> 

Zw*[At9»v}&v. Pausan. 1. 8. p. 622. 

** Pausan. 1. 5. p. 430. K«*«rr«» It voro rut vte\xupu* Zan;. 

** W-ftl. 1 Samuel, c. 31. v. 10. Joshua, C 17. v. it. 
Judges, c. 1% v» 27. ' 

46 I am saury, that 1 4M not Tcooltect a mistake iftsay fittt 
volume, p. 44. time enough to have it corrected m rt/ last -edi- 
tion. I there mention Beth-San in the land of the Philistines, 
&c. &c. But the Beth- San of the Scriptures was a celebrated 
place in the tribe of Manasses, upon the borders of Galilee. It 
"was within u Tery "few inrtestif EmJur,Tmd "strH nearer to "Girboa, 
where Saul was slain. We may therefore be assured, that here 
was the temple, to which the Philistines affixed his body. See 
Eugesippus de Distant. Locorum Terrxe Sanctee. 
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boa. The Greeks expressed it B^S-ow, and * 7 BnQ-trav. 
It was Uiilt inearly tirtjefrby xhaCuthite Ophitae, or 
Hivites; who were very numerous in the upper re* 
gUws of Canaan- Of this city, I shall take farther 
nolice^; Erom the data above afforded^ we may 
decypher the fable* shoot the serpent's teetby from 
Which the Spavli were supposed to have beta de* 
rived : . and we may sheiv the grounds, from whence 
tte mistake took iterise. I have mentioned, that 
tbey were Ileliadse, the supposed affepriag of the 
San, and Sj*uv> Butt * 8 Shan* ^> signified also. a 
tooth* Htnce the Crrecians, instead of sttying^ that 
ibe Sparti bad their origin from the Serpent Deity 
the Sua, made them take their rise from the teeth 
Of a serpent And as they were Sporadesy by which 
term is meant amy ^hing, that is either scattered 
abroad* i^ sOwecfcihfcthe ground ; they took it in the 
tatter arose ? and soppoeed, that these teeth, had 
been soutotf it* the earthy ami prodoced an winy of 



Tui*p^B|wwji'vf , *BM^iw£xt;Go7roX»y. Jwephw, Antics 1. 13. c> ()» 
*• yp* Dens. Taylor's Hebrew Concordance. 1978. 
*• Hie teamed Bochaft gives a different solution. 
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OF THE SPAHTO,HEBRM, 

MANY things, which seem inexplicable, may, 
with a little attention be made out, if we proceed 
with a proper dew. ; and many traditions, which we 
esteem as febies, will appear to have been founded 
in truth. The mythology of the antientsmay.be 
looked upon as so much symbolical writing : and 
we most : interpret it in the: same manner as one 
would decypher a collection of hieroglyphics. What 
can: at first sight appear more strange, than the:aQ* 
count given of Judea by Alexander Eolyhiakw' ; or 
that, which is subjoined from Claudhfs Iolaus;?. ydt 
they will: be both found irv great uiaksurie consonant 
to truth. 3 ° U$*w A\£*\r${9G ii , HpA»rn»£ we vwim 

Wa^ S**f **&*& aMQuHGnr jure* 4aMvi*&f<xT$wm*$. . Tj& 
country of Judea, acanrding to Aiemnder^Pol^ 
histor, was so named from Iuda and Idumea, Pm 
sons of Semiramis. But according to Claudius Io~ 
lausj it received its name from Judtzys Sparton ; 
who mas one of those, who went from Thebes upon 
an expedition with Dionusus. We' find in the first 
part, that the children of Edom and Judah are re- 
presented as the sons of Semiramis. This at first 



*° Stephanus Bysant. 
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may appear foreign to the truth, yet, upon my prin- 
ciples, this is very consonant to the history of 
those nations. For their forefathers were natives of 
ChaWea and Babylonia : and Abraham came from 
thence to Canaan: Hence they might easttys by the 
eastern nations be fboked upon as of the race of the 
Setnarim, or^ Babylonians. Ifc consequence of 
wfcrch ' their posterity ate by Ihis writer styled the 
sotfs 6f SdrirflWriife ; According to Claudius Idlaus 
th&y*fcere desc&tded from Jttdmus Sparton; By 
this is meant, thfet they wens df th£ family styled 
Sffetrtr; from amofig the people, whowere dispersed* 
This naturally follows from their being estedmed of 
the line of the Semarim: and wfe have reason to 
think, that there is great truth in * this, history. •> 'For 
though Terah artd AbrdhmA, who resided in Gha^» 
dea,, wetfe not of that number 5 yfcti we ntay inier, 
that many of the sons of Heber wire. For they must 
have been pretty numerous at this time ; and deem 
to have been all idolaters; and to have resided apoft 
forbidden grcmnd in the vicinity r of Babel. . It <m 
added, that Judau* Spartan went -with Dimmu* 
from Theb&, <ind\attmdt& Ykim ih his, warlike ie^pc- 
ditions. 1 It is to be observed, tlmt those nations, 
who preserved any traditions of their '* forefathers 

' r ■■ ' 

** Some of the Fathers go so far as to make them of Chaldean 
race. ' 

31 Dionusus was the Patriarch, the head of all. By Bacchus 
is sometimes meant Zeus Pachus, styled II^ko* by the Ionian wri- 
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having been preserved in the Delwge, caj»e in pro- 
cess of time to thkikj *hat the history plated only *}© 
their family : at leelH theyeonfinedit to the&e, who 
had.tte best menwriate of tbfe eyea& : ,Aj»ong;tbei5e 
w*reothe peopfeof Judea, *rho ...wepe esteemed a 
briatfob of the Senwrjw*. ;H«ne* it? is *3$#tiotied w 
peculiarly ch*ract#tistiQj that Sp#ft«n, by wh^m is 
meant the bead, «of t>he tfausatf y y twhtcb, waa^iMpeEsad, 
earaie faith ©iotoiwiM^. m ^n&r? ; b# vf bich .ip meant, 
not from Thebes, »b* Wtitf ifoJrb : and it i$ 
added, thafc be, attended hffi* inijis.^r^ Tbeae 
a*retmrohktoriea^fand shotild be accordingly dtfti^ 
gn5W»«L The-Gtfectaas eomirtttally wnfbnnded 
Diooasns and Saachus, aed often speak of them 
ad bne person. But they were t#o dwtinct ch&rao 
ters : and the fim of these bwt0rifts belongs to the 
ooe> and the tetter to the pt&eft : The cashing out 
{* Gifi*t)JrDm the Ark teiatm>to Dionuwe: the 
warlike expedition to Baecbus; and to his sons the 
Cutfeites. If this allowance be made; and it be 
permitted* ate to take off the false gfaas* which the 
Grecian writers have put upon this history ; I wiH 
venture to paraphrase- it irrthe following manner, 
and : by these me*n& 'reduce it tin its primi ti ve state. 



ters, who was Chus. At other times, the title relates to Njmrod ; 
who, as Bochart very truly supposes, was named Bar-Chus, the 
sou of the former. The names of two personages, froip simili- 
tude, have been blended into one. 
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Judea, sags Alexander Potyhistor, taus so denomi- 
nated fram okc Judah; who, together witkEdomj 
was looked upon as of the antient stock of the Sema* 
rim in, Chaldea ; for their ancestors camefrwn that 
country. But according to Tolaus the region had 
its namefr€tnJud&U8j styled Spart on.: so warned,* 
because his ancestor^ were among those of the dis~ 
persion in Babylonia.. They were of the family of 
those who came (ix ByGns} out of the Ark with Dio~ 
nusus ; and who were confederate with the sons of 
Chusin some of their first enterprises. 

la respect to the Hebuews, and Israelites, whom 
Iolaus deduces froth Judc&isr Sparton, they were, 
according to the Scriptural account, the sons of 
Heber ; and are mentioned as such by many of the 
11 Fathers. This name is by interpretation H w^ai 
tu«; by which is meaot on#, who passes over. The 
names of the Patriarch* were most of them pro- 
phetically given : and hud a reference to some fu- 
ture contingency. Thus one of the $ons of Noah 
was styled Ham, or Cham ; which was prognostic 
both of the .worship, and the complexion of bia 
posterity. Pekg signified division : and the earth 
was in bis time divided. Sarah was called Ischa, or 



33 *ECipof , ap w rtK Uhtum *Efyau*< «00i6*# ***£** J&Qpkim* 
Ant. U 1. c. 6. p. 25. ^ 

34 Aaro ra EQ^Q—c-mpawu h t»t* to* ^uxw* parra? , Euseb* P. EL. 
1. 9. p. 520# TlBganxoh yap -mi* lp/xnn«/#iT*». Ibid* p. 309» 
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Ischac, which denoted laughter : and Vh# purport of 
the riame/was tiaagifestcA by an invoitintary fit of 
laughter.' upon a solemn ."occasion, * Hfef> sofc in 
consequence of it was named Ischac. v> Thus N Heber 
had a name given him, whichb^i^ified^faT^ 1 and 
was equally prophetic. .Many have supposed, that 
it related to Abraham, who vpassed .ave* the Ei*- 
phrates in his way to;Ganaan. Abta&ini \was. the 
sixth in descent A'Dm Hebec^oa which aeGount the 

*%The wife oi Abraham w*s tailed Sanii ; whic&wts changed 
to>Sarah. Sarai signifies a>J-ady, or Princess,; an£ was only a 
(^baldaic title* The true name given a$hev hirtji .was Iscba, or 
Ischac; prophetically bestowed, and denoting laugnter. This 
seems to be not properly expressed, being written HDD' ; whereas 
the name of Ischac, or Isaac, denominated from her, is spelt pfflp; 
from pnttf, ridere. Probably Sarah's name is rendered according 
to the antient Cbaidaic pronu»ciati©g, when the name, was first 
given, Isaac's is exhibited, as it was pronounced afterwards, in 
the time of Moses. They are certainly the same words in different 
dialects , and equally relate to the history above given. The 
name Ischa was propherifc ; and ' the purport of it was fulfilled 
not only in Sarah's laughing, but in Abraham's. Yw Abraham 
fetlwpqn kiifoG*tqpdlmgM-'G$\W. c. *7. y* 17* The child in 
memorial of this event was named Ischac ; or, a? njorc commonly 
expressed, Isaac; laughter. By this was further prefigured a 
token of joy and gladness. The child was to be an omen of hap-, 
piness to the world. Therefore God directs Abraham to name 
him Isaac, and sulfas thfc reason ; Thou doit tall his name Isaac ; 
and I mil establish my covenant with him for an everlasting cove" 
nant. Genes* c.*I?-rv. 19. In lsaae were all the 4 nations upon 
earth to be blessed * v - ; :.'... 
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sons of Heber must have been very numerous in his 
time. They may have ampunted to some hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands. It seems therefore strange, 
that a general name should be imposed upon a large 
body of people, because in aftertimes one of the 
family passed a river. I have shewn, that most of 
the prophetic names were given to denote some ex- 
traordinary occurrence ; such as could not well be 
expected in the common course of things. The 
passing of a river could not be esteemed of this 
nature : especially when the person spoken of lived 
in an interamnian country ; and in a part of it, 
which was close bounded by two streams, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. Many deduce the name, not 
from Heber, but from Abraham ; still supposing, 
that it was given from his passing of a river. In 
consequence of which Abraham is made the head of 
the whole Hebrew family. Hence Artapanus tells us, 

1 kxXuitGcu avTxs 'Efi^aia^ ano Afyxapx* that the He" 

brews had their name from Abraham. And Cha- 
rax to the same purpose: J7 tCj a»oi, Zrw IvSoaoi ocwo 
Afy apwoc. This seems to have been the opinion of 
many ,8 ecclesiastical, as well as other writers ; who 



36 Euseb. P. E. 1. 9- p. 420. 

37 A pud Strph. Byzant. 

AGqaap' xeu uk, u% otorra* Ti»i« f awo "EG«p. Ex Eusebianis. Set 
Sclden de Diis S> ris. Prolegom. c. 2. p. 4. 
VOL. V* F 
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deduce the name from Abraham* and not front 
Heber. Thus we are toW by Hesycbkifc, A6j*|* # 
*rtf ar*K a By Abraham is signified one, wko poises 
over. From hence we find, that they imagined the 
name of Abraham to bave been a compound of 
Aber, to pass over : than which notion there can bfc 
nothing more idle. It is notorious* that Abraham 
is Called the 39 Hebrew; which would be unncces* 
sary, and redundant, if his original name had that 
signification. He ife not Styled Heber, but like his 
posterity j an Hebrew. This shews, that he did not 
give, but receive the name. It was a patronymic ; 
a name, by which his fathers had before him been 
distinguished. The authors of the Greek version 
are therefore guilty of a mistake in translating it 
40 vfganrc, instead of *E6{ *»•*. For they introduce 
it as referring to an uncertain piece of history* 
about the passage of a river ; when it is in reality an 
.hereditary title, a Gentile mark of distinction. As 
to those, who have imagined that the name of Abra- 
ham is a compound of Aber, to pass ; their notion 
is founded upon a notorious mistake in etymology. 
The Patriarch had two names, which were both 
given prophetically, and were of high consequence ; 



AGfctfA. wtfarw. Hesych. In another place he comes nearer tt 
<the truth ; when he Says, 'ECpwfr nm © '££{«***, trigcmtc 
39 Genesis, c. 14. r. 13. 
' «• Ibid. 
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rdatirig to great evwH which ia the fulness of thie 
were to be accomplished. He was called both 
Abrtgn and Abraham ; which names are said to sigr 
nify 4l Pater illusiris, and Pater multitiulinis. They 
were both given before he had a child, and whea 
there was little prospect of his having suah a 
progeny. 

Abraham therefore could not have been the head 
of the Hebrew family* The person alluded to uar 
dfcr the name of ttymna wa$ Heher : be was cepf 
tainly the father of the Hebrews ; and they ar$ 
spoken of as hia posterity by ** Moses* SynaeUus 
also makes hi<n very truly the heajiof that * line. 
The name of Heber, like the names of most of ihe 
Patriarchs, was prophetically given ; and it did not 
relate to the passing of a river, but to a 44 trespass 
m his posterity. They passed over from the stock 
of their fathers ; and dwelt upon forbidden ground, 
among the sons of Ham, and Chus, in Shiner, and 
Chaldea, -where th$y served other Gods. I make 
no doubt, but that the true meaning of the name 



♦* ACpaj*— K«mp* /i*iTf vp*. Euseb. P. E. 1. 11. p. 518. A b- 
Ram, Pater ipagnus. See Genesis, c. 17- v. 5. concerning the 
name Abraham. x 

; * % Numbers, c. 24. v. 24. They are siewn to be lineally de- 
scended from Heber. Genesis, c. 10. v. 25. 

43 P. 87» Eusebius also says/ ECgaiot avo ra 'Efftp wfoir«T*>p ft 
t« AGfaecp ovro< *»». Pr»p. Eyang. 1, 9 # p. $04. 

44 *Dy» to transgress. 

f2 
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Heber was not so much m^xm*, as vra,$&&*Tis ; and 
related to this apostasy of his family. They were 
the descendants of Shem ; but resided among the 
enemies to the truth, to whom they had gone over. 
From this land Abraham was called ; and brought 
v with him his father Terah, and others of his family, 
who resided afterwards at Haran. Hence there 
was a great deal of truth in the words of Achior the 
Ammonite, when he gave an account of the He- 
brews to the Assyrian general Holophernes. ** This 
people are descended of the Chaldeans; and they so- 
journed heretofore in Mesopotamia, because they 
would not follow the Gods of their fathers, which 
were in the land of Chaldea. This in great mea- 
sure agrees with that which is said by Joshua, when 
he addresses the children of Israel, and puts them 
in mind of their idolatrous original. * Your fathers 
dwelt on the other side of the flood in old time, even 
Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father of 
Nahor ; and they served other Gods. These Gods 
they quitted, and came to Haran, as Achior truly 
witnessed. As they had resided so long in a foreign 
land, the sacred writer seems to have been appre- 
hensive, that their true line might one day be mis- 
taken; and that they might be adjudged to a wrong 
family. Hence he strongly inculcates, that Shem 



" Judith, c. 5. v. 6. 7. 
46 Joshua, c. 24. v. £. 
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was thk 47 father of all the children of Heber*. 
And this caution was not unnecessary; as we may 
perceive from their being styled the sons of the Se- 
marini, and of the Chaldeans. And this is to be 
found, not only among Pagan authors, but even 
among the ecclesiastical writers, by whom. Abraham 
is represented, 48 ™ ytm Xaxicuos, a Chaldean, not 
merely by nation, but by race* * 

We read in the Mosaic history, that ** unto He* 
ber were born two sons : the name of one was Pe- 
leg ; for in his days was the earth divided : and 
Jus brother's name was Joctan. The sacred writer 
then proceeds to give an account of the children of 
Joctan, who were very numerous ; and also of the 
region, to which they migrated. *° And their 
dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest unto Se- 
pliar y a mountain of the east. But of Peleg np 
such history is given : no mention is n^ade, where 
his posterity resided ; nor are his sons enumerated. 
We have only a line of single persons in descent 
from him to Abraham. .Peleg, we have been tolcj, 
was so named, because in his time there was a divi- 
sion of the earth : and there seems also to have 
been a division of the church of God. If then we 



47 Oenesis. c. 10. r. 21. 

♦* Eusebius. Chron. p. 20. Sec also Synccllus. 

49 Genesis, c. 10. v. 25. 

50 Ibid, c 10. v. 30. 
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cotfapare ail that has been *atd upon this subject, we 
may infer, that the sons of Feieg, the Hebrews of his 
lime, were apostates ; and Aweh with the sons of 
Chus in Babylonia and Chaidea; while the son* of 
Joctan went to their proper place of settlement* 
As the former rtitm have increased in touooter 
greatly at the time of the dispersion ; We rntoy sajspose, 
that many of them were involved m that calamity * 
Hence came the notion of Claudius Idlaas, con- 
cerning the people tff Judea <; that chey were tte otto 
*tf Spartbfi, Sbnxgnov. This should toot be repre* 
rented as a proper name : for by Swtfrwir is meant 
5>art>f a<tov j and by the history we are to understand, 
that they were repcrted of Jthetfatttrly of those per- 
sons, who were of old dispersed afbroard. 

Bochart thinks, tfhat they were not all the sons of 
Heber, who Were Hebrews*; but only those who >pre»- 
served the Hebrew language JI ;p»re. s% haqueoia- 
Jorum Abr&hie hfcc fuitpraenogativa, quod Hehraeam 
4ermondm iervaverunt imterruptutn; out* reliqui 
<eto&nete, Jetiam in Heberi fan*iK£, etrt ilium froreus 
-rtiatavermt, aut infeoemnt saitem cteterarum lingua*- 
tvttn quasi »coirtagione quftdam* This 4s primd facie 
'^fcry strahge; to be told, that -amy of the sons of 



31 Hebraeos voco postcros Heberi non amncs ; seel eos duntaxat, 
qui primitive lingua?, hoc est Hebrceie, usntn coBfttaoter retinue* 
runt. Gebgr. Sacra. 1. 2. c. 14. f*$2. 93. 

54 Ibid* 
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Hfber were upt Hebrews. Not a syllable to this 
purpose q?q be inferred from the Scripture : and 
the whole of what is advanced arises from preju- 
dice. Bochw% and m$ny others, b$v$ thought, 
tfe$t t&eare jpwftt be something sacred in tji§ Hebrew 
l^uaguage ; bemuse it has pieced God to m^ke it 
the wf ans 4>f (jpijvgya^ee, by which hiss oracles have 
been transmitted* From hence it hM been su pposed 
to be hojy ; and likewise the primitive ftnd original 
language q£ the world. There fire mwy things, 
which Bochart has advance^, that a*e exception- 
able First of eJl, the position, heforp t^ken no- 
tice o^ that aU the sons of Heber were not Hebrews. 
The Scriptures expressly s§.y } without any limita- 
tion, that the Bfbrws ^ere from Heher. They 
qpectfy Peteft Um Serugh, ai»d all that were in 3* 
direct line few him to ** Abraham* He say$, in 
the secwd plap^i th^t wly thoge were Hefcrewa, 
who retained the language pyre. Here ^0 the 
ScripjtMxe$ are sil^jt ; not a syllable can be produced 
to this purpose: gay it is contrary to the tenor 
of the sacred writings. It suppose* the people 
to be Jwwed fn>m tfcfir language} whereas the 
language was denominated from the people. The 
ancestors of the He^raws lived in Chaldea, aud 



39 Genesis, c. 11. v. t7» See als^ Numbers, c- Q4. v. 24, 
Ship* from the cogfit pf Qhittim fhqll-fHiJlict Jibber. 
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served other Gods; even Terah, and Abraham, 
from whom- they were so immediately cteseended. 
They were consequently far removed frdm the stock 
of their fathers. Heber, by his name, seems to 
have been the first transgressor : he seicedfed with a 
large part of his family : and when he passed over, 
there was but one language in the world. In the 
days of his son Peleg, the earth, as all agree, was of 
one language, and speech. The language therefore 
of Heber was common to all mankind, consequently 
there could be nothing particularly holy in it To 
say the truth, for ages after, there was but one lan- 
guage in the world. This in process of time was 
disparted into dialects ; and those were again subdi- 
vided. To ask, which was the primitive language 
of these, is to inquire which of the seven streams of 
the Nile, or Danube, is the original branch ; when 
they are collateral, all equally deduced from one 
common source. There is this difference to be ob- 
served in the comparison : the parent stream re- 
mains; but the maternal source of languages is 
probably no more. The principal of Beber's pos- 
terity stayed in Chaldea after the migration of 
families, and the confusion at Babel. They there- 
fore spake the language of the country, the Chal- 
daic. No, it will be said ; they were excepted in 
the general confusion of tongues ; and had their lan- 
guage preserved. I do not admit, that the confu-r 
sion was general; but if it were, why should Te- 
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rah, and his ancestors, who were apostates, and 
idolaters, have this prerogative granted them? 
The Scriptures say not a word about it; and it 
would be idle to infer it The sons of Heber 
therefore spake the antient Chaldaic: and the He- 
brew was ever a dialect of that language. 
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MEROPES. 



ANOTHER name given to those of the disper-r 
sion was Meropes. f Alfred*** yap [o O^) aurm 

x&rot, twi tot* a,v$0w oc^ifypoy Ju££0e^'^a , o$iv x&i MjtPamj; ouTOk 

xDcAfivrai. The learned Father, from whom I quote, 
supposes, that the language of mankind at Babel 
was changed : and he accordingly tells us, that the 
Deity separated 4heir tongues; audfram one lan~ 
guage formed seventy and two : for this mas the 
exact number of men, who at that time existed: 
and from tins separation, they were tailed Me- 
ropes. Many other * writers have imagined, that 



■ Epiphanius advers. Haeres. 1. 1. p. 6. 

* By some they are said to have been seventy-five. MvQoftq 
h, xat a&Xo* moXXoi tuv WopiKUV, xcu *0m} xat y\ai<r<rcc$ vrmTt xa» §£&- 
HMorra, Xiyttrty maw, iflraxwamf ti»? (puvrg Mac tax; Xiyao^q. Ha-txf 
Jk awOTfci at 4*^S a * *f !***£ *rim xa» iG^tyrnxoyT*, a» «$ Atyuft-roi 
x»TiA0»crau Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1, 1. p. 404. By the 
•anther frimself there aTe supposed to have been only seventy-two. 

The aethoT of the Clementine HomiKes mentions only seventy 
nations, and seventy tongues. Horn, 18. c. 4. In the Recogni- 
tions Clement, the earth is supposed to have' been divided into 
seventy-two parts, for the reception of seventy-two families of 
mankind. 1. 2. c. 42, 
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there was at Babel, an universal change of language; 
and that seventy-two new tongues arose, according 
to the number of mankind at that season. For 
this notion they have no J authority : and it is cer- 
tainly contrary to the tenor of Scripture. We 
may however venture to agree with them, when 
they tell us, that the people styled Meropes were 
so named from the dispersion. The author of the 
Chronicon Paschale more truly confines the change, 
of which we are treating to sound and utterance^ 
He says, that the Meropes were the pebple ori- 
ginally concerned in the constructing of the Tower 
in v Babylonia : and that they were prevented in 
executing their purpose through default in speech: 

4 Stoc r\v ciiTiav y.cl\ Mig07ri$ Ttrwreg xsxAtji/Ta*, iix rw jws- 

jWffKTjufiw rw qtuvyv; On this account they had the 
name of Meropes, because their speech was divided. 
Johannes Antiochenus speaks much to the same 



3 There was however an antient tradition, which prevailed 
among the Egyptians, that the earth was originally divided into 
seventyrtwo portions. ECfycjjxoi'T* $vo % w ^ 7a * a PX? ia * 9*™ rn s 
•tx«/*E»»}? upon. Horapollo. 1. I.e. 14. p. 28. 

If there were but seventy-two persons in the days of Peleg, 
how could there be such considerable kingdoms formed in the 
days of Abraham ? The Scripture mentions Elam, Canaan, Egypt, 
and several others ; and there were undoubtedly many, of which 
we have no account. 

4 Chron. Pasch. p. 49. 
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5 purpose : and all writers, who take notice of this 
name, and its origin, suppose that it related to the 
dispersion. 

I have mentioned, that the apostasy in Baby- 
lonia commenced under Nimrod, and his associates, 
the sons of Chus. He was represented as a person 
of extraordinary stature, the head of the rnym **> or 
earth-born brood : and he was styled by the Gre» 
cians Nebros, and 6 Nebrodes; and his people 
NtffiJa*, Nebridae. According to Berosus, he was 
the first who took upon him the title of a 7 Shepherd 
king. Many of this family came into Hellas, My- 
sia, and Ionia, as I have mentioned. They pos- 
sessed some of the best islands in the iEgean Sea ; 
particularly Lesbos, Lemnos, Samos, Chios, Cos. 
The name of this last island is often expressed 
Goiis. By this is meant X»?, the Grecian name of 
Chus, and relates to his family, who settled here : 
for this island was particularly occupied by the Cu- 
thites, who preserved many memorials of their ori- 
ginal. We are accordingly told by Stephanus, that 
it was the seat of the Meropes. K«?, *toAk xxi vna-cg 



5 Ovra ywrai Jtce/xipicrjbbof, vro* $\<z<?7ro%a, rvv vicjv N<ve> xa» ruv f£ 

fuw fum. x. t. A. Joh. Malala. p. 13. 

Maoris, avQfviroi 9 $i* to ^ti/Aip»tf*/xi»'»ji' sx iiP T1i * **** *y«t/» <p&w 3 
«*o Mt£OTo$ *r£© tu QatBorros Kwv* Xtyotreu h Kwi MifoWKj. Hesjfch. 

• See Vol. J. Radicals, Nimrod. p. 11. 

7 Euscbii Chron. p. 5. 
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■if M*g (yjrtq ixocXuro auto- Mtff&ro$ Tnytvtx* Kiytrav h 
%.waq S\<x, ivo to, x*j Kooo<;—+?\tyzv4>i Si K<w$. Ovrm it 

city, tfwrf <w* island. — if wo* formerly named Me* 
ropisfrom Merops, one of the earth-born giant 
brood. They sometimes express it with two omegas, 
and sometimes with one. It is also written Coiis. 
Both Hippocrates and * Erasistratus, the two fa- 
mous physicians, were of this island, and denomin- 
ated Coans. Hippocrates was of the family of 
the Nebrida. Eustathius expresses it Kwk, Cois ; 
♦ and says, that the name Merope, and Meropais, 
was given to it ***• zflm, * yw^, from a people, or 
family, who settled here. Aristides speaks of the 
people as 10 Meropid©; and represents tbem as 
great in knowledge. The two principal occurrences 
preserved by the Cuthites were the Deluge, and 
Dispersion : and they styled themselves both Ogu- 
gians, and Meropians, from these circumstanced. 



1 It is not to my purpose : yet it may be worth while to take 
notice, that Erasistratus was not of Coos, but of the island Ceos. 

All Mysia is thought to have been peopled by Cuthites, and 
especially by those, who were supposed to have been the descend- 
ants of Nimrod. NtCp*^ 2 nvmyo* mu yiy*$~t£ ov Mwo». Chroiu 
P*sch. p. 2*. 

• Eustath. in Iliad. B. p. 318. 

10 K*> m» MtpoinXa y%9, <nK*t(Mw •*• Mi(«nJW»» Oratio in As- 
clepiad. torn. 1. p. 77. 79* 
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Heace Cotta ife etiataetcriied by tbei fiante epithet* :■ 
and Caflknactet apeakiag of the watideringi of 
Laten* attentions her coining to tUs wlaild : 

The Meropidie were the supposed descendants of Me- 
rope ; and likewise of M erops. Who is denoted by 
the latter, may in some degree be known by the cha- 
racter given of him. We are told by Clemens of 
Alexandria, that this personage wfcs by some looked 
upon as the author of " Daemon worship ; conse- 
quently one of the first, who introduced innova- 
tions in religion, Antoninus Liberalis gives a fur- 
ther account ; and says, that the Meropkke were 
the soos of " Eutnckus (a Shepherd) frhose father 
Xfas M erop* : and he adds, that their offspring were 
people of great pride, and addicted to violence ; 
aad that they got possession of the island CoU*. 
They were tfoe same as the Heraclidae, or Hercu* 
leans ; though Pindar supposes them to have been 



" Callim. H. in Delon. v. 160. 

Homer. Hymn. ad'ApolL r- 42. 

** €oh6rt. p. SS. 

,J EumeUs signifies a Shepherd. Et^x*? r» Mtpw <iy«?orr» 
maih< vmqptfum xfti $Gpr*i— - xeu awuw Kuv tup Mifoar*^* mm. 
Fab. 15. 
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conquered by Heteutes, who subdued albthe Me- 
ropians. But we mufet consider, that- Hercules wa£ 
the chief Deity of the first ages : and in j^ue^sab* 
duing of the Meropes we have an antient tradition 
transmitted, which the Coans bad preserved. It 
related to their dispersion, and to the Giant mo- 
narch, who was by way of eminence styled Al- 
Cuon, or the great king. 

M* Uupi/tv it cm zthvy Msftiruv 
■ T* tQvia, xui rou B«6oray, xfii low, . 

We find, that the Deity ruined the family of the 
Meropes, and desirdyed the Giant Shepherd AI* 
Cuon at Phlegra ; mho was in size equal to u 
mountain. The war of the Giants was recorded in 
many parts of the world ; each of which was at 
length thought to have been the scene of action. It 
was uniformly called Phlegra ; which is only a traas- 
lation of the true name ; for Phlegra signifies th6 
land of fire, equivalent to Ur in Chatdea. Pindar 
takes notice of the same history in another place; 
where, if instead of Hercules we substitute divine 
vengeance, the purport of the tradition will be 
very plain. 

14 Pind. Isth. Od. 6. v. 46. Brforuc is properly an herds- 
man : but in early time the office of a shepherd, and herdsman 
was the same. 
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** II©f 0ti<rf xa* Minora* (®wf ]fj 

ExirayXov AAxuovn. 

5fite jDei/y ruined the Meropians, together with 
their great and warlike monarchy the stupendous 
Al-Cuon* The poet, as I have observed, supposes 
Hercules to have invaded them : but they were He- 
raclidae, and looked upon Hercules as one of their 
progenitors. Wherefore, when Artaxerxes trans- 
mitted his orders to them, and required, that Hip- 
pocrates should be sent to him ; their answer was, 
that they should never do any thing unworthy of 
those, who had gone before them, mentioning iEscu- 
lapius, Hercules, and ,6 Merops. They seem, like 
the Cyclopians, to have been people of great inge- 
nuity : and there is a statue of Apollo mentioned 
by Plutarch, which is said to have been, * 7 ffyov ™* 
**V c Hj axAia Mif o*w, the work of the Meropes 9 who 
lived in the time of Hercules. They were the same 
as the Titanians : hence Euripides, speaking of a 
female of this family, styles her *• Utf ©*©j T*t»w J* 
x*fn>, a Tttanian damsel, a daughter of Merops. 
They were also the same as the Macares, and 
A0*wrro* ; those persons styled Deities and Immor- 
tals. On this account the island Coiis, one of the 

,$ Pind. Nem. Od. 4. v. 42. 

si See Spanheim's Notes upon Calliroacn. H« in Delon. v. l(to. 
,7 Plutarch, dc. Music! p. 11$$. 
"• Euiip. Helena, v. 387. 
VOL- V. O 
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chief seats of thp MpFapes* is by the. poet De- 
nioxenus said to have been the parent of Gods ; 

Some seem to apply the term Merops to all man* 
kind : and xo Hesycbius defines Meropes by avfyw- 
w, as of universal signification. JBut it is plain 
from what; has been said, that they were a particur 
lar race : and Pindar above made mention of " Mir 
qqww &u* ; intimating, that there were several far 
roilies, and nations of then). Among these were thf 
Athenians, tvho must have been Meropians by being 
M Nebridae; for these were titles, which related M> 
the same family. Tbey wore also styled Erectheidee, 
or the descendants of Erectheus : and Merope was 
supposed to have beep his *' daughter. Tbeopompus 
seems to have bad aq obscure tradition concerning 
a large body of this family settling far in the weat, 
and occupying a region called Mf{o?n<fc y»»« This 
is looked upon as an idle siirqaise by H Strabo: but 
there seems to be. much truth in the tradition. By 
these Meropes are meant the Atlantians, who settled 
in Mauritania They were of the Titaiat&n lace, end 
the supposed offspring of Atlas. His daughters 
were the celebrated Peleiadae ; one of whom was 

• "i ' i ' ' ; ; " ' ■ > > ■ i m 3 ■ — r ■' j 1 ' " i ■■■ tt h ■ « ■ r " ' - ' * ' 
19 Atbenaeus, l f 1. p. 15. 
*° Mi^owi? «»0£«Mroi. Hesych. 
ai Pindar supra. 

** Liber— Nebridarum familkum pellicula cobontstavit hin- 
milaff. Arnobius. 1. 6. p. 185. 
* 3 Plutarch in Theseo. p. f * 
24 Strabo. 1. 7. p. 45*. 
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Merope, the reputed mother of the family, denomi- 
nated here Meropians. The like history is given 
by JElian, who mentions in this country, * 5 Mc^oro? 
two,* £rw xfitepevxq aiAg wtts? ; a race of people called 
Meropians. If we compare the account given by 
JElian with that, which has been given above ; and 
likewise collate it with those lines in Hesiod, where 
he describes the place of retreat, to which the Titans 
were consigned ; we shall find the whole to relate 
to the Atlantians, and to the region in which 
they dwelt. They were the same as the Cuthite 
Erythreans ; and the ocean upou which they 
lived, was called the Erythrean Sea. Hesiod, as I 
have shewn, described it as a vast pool, and an un- 
fathomable abyss. Strabo has preserved a curious 
fragment from the Prometheus liberatus of jEscby- 
lus ; wherein there are allusions to all these rircun^ 
stances : and where the Atlantians are very truly 
described under the character of Ethiopians, who 
lived upon the Erythrean Sea : 



45 JEWslu. Var. Hist. 1.3. c. 18. p. 251. 

46 Strabo. 1.1. p. 58. 

*» What Xrtnmpm, means, I know not. It may possibly be 
a mistake for XoAxoaptfyo*. 9 

41 So it occurs in some MSS. for **"**&>"» See c f $aubon • 
learned notes upon this passage in Strabo. 

g a 
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Au* X? WT ' a 9avaToj/, 
YLocfA&roit y linrwv &tg juaif 

The learned Casaubon thinks, from a passage in 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis, that these verses are a 
part of a speech of Hercules, who is informing Pro* 
metheus concerning some future events. This is 
very probable ; and they seem, I think, particularly 
to relate to the wanderings of the Titahians, and 
Meropes, who settled in Mauritania. The poet 
here mentions The sacred waves of the JErythrean 
Sea : and the vast pool near the ocean, upon the 
borders of which the **zvandering Ethiopians had 
taken up their residence : where the Sun, that all- 
seeing Deity, used to refresh his immortal body, 
and recruit his wearied horses, in the tepid streams 
of that salutary water. The term Erythrean Sea 
has misled Strabo ; who supposes that the people 
spoken of were to the south, above Egypt. But 
how can it be said, that the Sun rested from his 
labours in ttie south, and refreshed his horses, when 
he was in his meridian ? The waters, in which the 
poets supposed him in the evening to set, were those 
in the west, in the midst of the great Atlantic. He 
was in like manner represented as rising from an 



*» n«mrpopos may signify wise and artful. 
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Erythrean Sea in the east Here lived the Indo- 
Cuthites, a people of the same family as the Me- 
ropes, and called Ethiopes, Mauri, and Erythrei: 
There is another fragment preserved in Strabo, 
which is from the Phaethon of Euripides, and re- 
lates to this people. The poet in this takes notiee 
of the eastern Indie Ethiopians, and of the region, 
which they possessed 

** /o&icat Mifovn rnff Awxrt yng f 

*HA*o$ antryvv pyuria |3aAAn pXoyi. 
KoAsfi f avrnv yum$$ ftf Aat/*€f en 

The poet is speaking of Clymene, who was the sup- 
posed mother of Phaethon, and of the Heliades, his 
sisters: and he tells us, that the Gods bestowed 
Clympne upon Merops, a king of that country. 
This, says he, is the region, which the sun first en- 
lightens with his golden rays in the mornings when 
he ascends Ms car, and sets out with his four horses. 
Oji this account it is called by all the black tribes in 



30 Strabo. ibid. 

81 Ift the original the line is "E* faum*. Strabo says, N*>» pi, 
*i xmmk vomit** r*{ iWro^tK t»j ti Ho», *ai ru *HX*w. This is not 
true, according to the present reading. It should therefore be 
*£«* faiwKi or H*$> that iWor*™* may relate to both "Ee?, and 
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the Vicinity, the place of repast, and stable, both 
ofAurwa, and of the Surf* Thw wet fiad, that 
whether wfc inquire ift Maurilaiiia, tit at the Ind«s^ 
the samfr names occur; and in almost aeii placet, 
Wiethe Cuthites settled, ibti titles of iBthiopesr, 
Thanes, Mauri, Erytbrai, and also otf MeFOpes 
will be found. From hened we hmy learn the ex* 
tent of the curse at the disperskm ; and benfo widely 
the Meropes were driven. That they catme into 
Greece has been sh&wft 5 allthe.Hetiadians, as well 
as the Ioniaris, were Meropkna. Heoee the term 
occurs continually m Homer. Th& Trdjans also 
were of this faulty : and the poet speaking of the 
foundation of Trey, infections it as a city of the 
Meropes. 

Kritro-f h A#f few nv, stbi «7r«! I\tog iftf 
AAA' sV V7rtofumt uKtw WGkvriiScuog Ur\$* 

Offspring of Jove, great Dardanus arose, 

Arid founded aU Dardania. Troy's high towVs, 

The sacred seat of th(? Meropian bands, 

Grac'd not the plain. The scatter 'd tribes as yet 

Dwelt at the foot of Ida's shady hill, 

Amid the gushing waters. 

3i Iliad. T. v. 215. 
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Tfee Datdwkns were AdanfiQijs, bejag the reputed 
children of Electra. Their history is comprised ia 
thai of Dardanu*, whom Virgil, in opposition to 
Htmgf, wakes the founder of Ilium or Tray. 

n Dardanus, Iliac^ primus pater urbis, et auctor, 
JStectr^y ut Graii perhibent* Atlafrtide cretus, . 
Advehit&r Teucros. . . 

The common. opinion is, that the. city ^v da built by 
Ilus, the son of Dardanus ; who must consequently 
have teen of the sa&e family* & Merop^Atkntian* 
On this account tbfe poet speaking above of Troy 
styles it mAt* Mt§*nw m^vm^ or a city of the Dis* 
ptrscd. 

The Trdjans, and u Myaians t*ere of a different 
faiiiily from the native Phrygians ; being of the same 
lineage, aft the people of Hellits and Ionia, The 
Phrygians .\tere the descehdents of Japhet, and 
Javan; and possessed the whole country, except 
tome districts up&n the stoa*coast, It is said indeed 
by Homer, that there had been a dynasty of „sevfcn 
kings at Troy ; who are mentioned as respectable 
princes : and Virgil styles Priam, superbum regna* 
torem Aside. Yet the region of Troas was compa- 



33 jEnekl. L 8. v. 134> 

*♦ Ni^«J o x*niyof— 1{ w Mvcrof. Chron# Pasch. p. 28. 
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rativcly %s small ; and the inhabitants few in num- 
ber, in respect to the natives of Phry^u The 
latter, as they were of a different race, so they had 
a language of their own distinct from that of Troas. 
They jvere likewise in subjection to a king, "who is 
represented as monarch of the whole country. All 
this is to be obtained from the evidence of Homer 
himself; who mentions this prince, and bis people, 
and speaks of their language, as*difFerent from that 
of the Trojans, This piece of history is to be found 
in the description of that interview, which Venus is 
supposed to, have had. with Anchises upon Mount 
Ida; and it is introduced in the Hymn to that God- 
dess. Upon entering the cave of Anchises, among 
other things Venus tells him, upon his accosting ber k 
as a Deity, that she is no Goddess ; and wondws, 
that he should take her for suck a personage. , The 
mother, says she, who bore me, was a woman; amd 
I am a mere mortal. My father indeed is qf pote ; 
and is no less than the monarch Qtreus, of whom 
you cannot but have heard : for he rules over all 
Phrygia, which so abounds with well-walled towns. 



15 If any credit may be given to the Trojan history, as related 
by Homer, the very cfties of Troas were not subject to Priam. 
Lyrncssus, like Troy, was situated at the foot of Mount Id&, at 
tfie distance of a very few miles from the latter city ; yet was 
subject to its own king, Iliad. T. v. 295. Strabo. L 13. p. 910. 
The same circumstance is to be observed in respect to Thebes, 
and other neighbouring cities* 
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It km acquainted with your language, as well as that 
of my own nation. 

\ * 

1 Ov rig roi Qtog n/tw* ri (j? AfoeitArf)<ri» £i<ntfi?; 
AXAa xaT»0vifnf t«, yuvy Jf [*t ymcvro [Anrrig # 
Otj f u^ J 1 * ir» 'craTtjf ovojua xXutg*, **x« dcxaiK, 

Thus we find, that the language of the Trqjans, 
and of the native Phrygians was different ; for they 
were not of the same race* But the Grecians and 
the Trojans were of the same family, however they 
may be represented, as in a state of warfare : and 
they are introduced as speaking the same language. 
Priam's people could converge with their enemies : 
but their allies differed from them in speech, and 
indeed from one another. The Carians were a 
large and powerful nation : arid Homer represents 
them particularly as barbarous in respect to lan- 
guage. 

V Nan)? au Kajau nyrxraTp (3aj Safo^wvajv. 

Polydamas therefore advises Hector to arrange, the 
troops in their encampment according to their tribes 



3* Hymn to Vemis. v. 109. 
v Iliad. B. v. H6{. 
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atod dialects ; that there faright be no confu«€» A# 
the Trojans were Meropes and Titanians, tfeey werte 
consequently AtavaToi, or of the race of the Immor- 
tals. Their language accordingly if characterised 
by Homer as the language of the Gods. It was 
the Amonian, or Titaaian tongue; arid we often 
find it opposed to that of met^ which was the lan- 
guage . of Japhet and Javan. Homer raakes a dis- 
tinction of this nature, when he is speaking of 
Briareus. . ' !' '. 

*Q* Bf i«j £w xuhtxtr i ©wi, dvtyif ien TFOturte 

The like occurs, when he is speaking df the? tomb <rf 
Myrintm tire Amatfoh. 

f -»;■ '"*,', • • 

- * 5 ?> Er» <fe tk tfrf o?raf dtft* trdAia>9 &t#twt KoAwn, J 

Tnv rjTOi avJf £j Bcmaav Jc»xXti<n«*<nv, ; 

There is a third instance, when he is speaking of 
the bird Chaidis.' * / 



••'Iltad. A. v. 402. 
** Iliad. B,v. 811. 
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A fourth, when he introduces the river Xantbus, 

In $peaftitf£ D#the hert) Moty in the Odyssey, ffdmer 
again memkafc the language of the Gods ; but with- 
out putting!* h* 4ppo«iti0n to that tff men. 

\ - ** 

In the same rtaarterf, he ifrk& hoticef df the famous 
roeis Sym£tegaktos>< * • " 

In the Scholia upon Theocritus, the same rocks are 
said to be differently denominated by Gods and by 



*° Iliad. S. v. 28JK " 
♦* Iliad. T. v. 73. 
** Odyss. K. v. 304. 
43 Odyss. M. v. 6l. 
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mortals, according to Caiystiua Pergamenus* <*K*- 

fur*«f i negyapMos furi/KiMM*** ptv vVo avfywrw, tJiro & 

0«<w Ojxk IlvXoc; xixxn<r0»». Proclus quotes some poet, 
who speaks of the Moon, as differently named by 
these two parties. 

A9*i>*rat xA*j|»cu>, mpix^**** & rf M*w. 

Hesiod mentions the language of men; but of men 
only : and says, that they had a particular name for 
a pigeon. ♦* T*c h fy **>• xaAtw lb** i4&»f. Proba- 
bly there was a reference to the Gods in that part 
of the passage, which is lost, and to the Ionah. 
These are the only instances of this qature, that I 
am able to recollect. 

Hence yve find, that there were two languages 
alluded to by the G redan writers : one of which 
was the Meropian, or that of the dispersed ; the 
other was the language of Javan. 



44 Scholia in Theoc. Idyl. 13. v. ?2. 

45 Proclus in Tim aeum Plat. £. *. y. p. 154. 

46 E Fragments Hesiodi, 
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. OTHER CUTHITE COLONIES 



IN 



SYRIA, AND IN COLCHIS ; 



AND OF 



THOSE IN THE WEST. 

xxS there are many circumstances to the purpose 
above, here and there scattered in the course of the 
former treatises, I must beg leave in some degree to 
recapitulate the evidences, and to place them in one 
view before the eye of the reader. For this is a 
very interesting subject, which has been strangely 
overlooked, and neglected : though it will appear 
upon iuquiry to be the basis of all Gentile history. 
Of the sons of Chus, who upon the dispersion be* 
took themselves eastward to the Indus and Ganges, 
I have spoken at large : also of those who passed 
into Egypt. When they were ejected from this 
country, they retired to many parts : and particu- 
larly to the coast of Syria; which they occupied 
under the titles of Belidse, Cadmians, and Phoenices. 
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From hence they went to HeUas» as I have shewn, 
likewise to Hetruria, and Iberia ; and the coast of 
the great f Atlantic. A colony also settled at Col- 
chis, and upon different parts of the Pontic region. 
Wherever they came, they were in every respect 
superior to the natives* and as their settlements 
were made very early, the annals of each nation 
begin with their history ; and with the history of 
their forefathers, which was ingrafted upon it. They 
were very skilful m physic: and generally carried 
with them vulnerary herbs, $md plants of useful and 
salutary properties ; which they adapted to the soil 
of the countries, whither they came. They parti- 
cularly cultivated the vine : and almost every region, 
where they settled, will be found famous for the 
grape. They introduced Zuth, or ferment ; and 
taught the composition of many liquors. As the 
earth in the first ages had been overgrown with 
woods and forests ; and was in many places ob- 
structed by lakes, and morasses : they opened roads, 
end formed causeways : and drained the stagnant 
waters. Specimens of these extraordinary perform- 
ances were exhibited in various parts : but all, that 
they performed at different times, has been attri- 
buted to some bne hero, either Osiris, Hercules, or 
Bacchus. In the peregrinations of the last person- 



1 See Diodorus Sic. L 1. p. 24. apd 26. They leean to bore 
been the first who peopled the island Sicily. 
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agt may be particularly seen the history otfrtbispeo- 

pie, and of the benefits, which they conferred upoa 

the worid. There was no nation upon earthy says 

x Diodorus, neithtf^Grecian, nor foreign, but wbai 

was indebted to this Dteity for some mark of his 

munificence, and favour.— He taught people to 

plant the 5 vine, end to preserve the juiee of the 

grfpe : and to lay up the fruits of the earth in 

proper *epositories.-y-Tfwse "who possessed an harsh, 

and ungenial soil,, not adapted to the cultivation of 

the vine, went shewn the art of making a drink 

from bartey, not less grateful than that, xohich 

proceeded from the grape. The + person, from whom 

these blessings were derived, is represented, esqf 

the highest antiquity ; and the greatest benefactor, 

that ever mankind experienced. The like history is 

given of 5 Osiris, under which character we are to 

understand a people, who went forth, and performed 

all tfeaf has been mentioned* Their religion con- 

* •" ■ ■ in i '' ■ * i fiim 1 i' " * ■ " l ' ■ ■ — * — *~ — 

x Ox/Qua yap, ot?0' "Etfww, Qvr$ JSaficcpiv, *fto»pov wa» tij? t*ts 
iuftat, *** x*f* T0?# Diodor. Sic. 1. 3. p. 207- 

3 T*)»TI Tift aiATTtXti QVTHCCP, XOW T1)V XQWl** xa» TJJf trctfCtQto'i* T»T§ 

ww, x<u Tft;> axfofyvavj xeu rivav aXhuv ttctpwuv* Ibid. 

* IfeAatov uvea olpofya, rxrof, y.cu /Asy»r«»? wtpytneus xaf «Tt0wG*» 
TyyttH tojv avQ^unuv, Diodorus Sic. 1. 4. p. 210. 

5 See the Xxwiw inscribed Osiris. Vol. II. The same thing* 
Att mentioned q/ Qp£i\us, Qiqdor. 1. 3. p. 189. al*p of Grpnu* 
I 5. p. 384. 
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sisted in the worship of the Sun under various titles. 
To this were added divine honours, paid to their 
ancestors, the Baalim of the first ages : .all whkh 
was attended with particular mysterious rites; la 
these were commemorated the circumstances of the 
Deluge: and the history of the great Patriarch, 
through whom mankind war preserved. 

Among the many titles, under which this people 
passed, they particularly preserved those which were 
most essential, and characteristic. Hence they are 
continually in the more antient histories represented 
as Tirana *** ruyiwif, Tit anion mid Earthborn. 
They were also styled Arabians, Ethiopians, Sattes* 
Sethi tes, Sithonians, Zones, Zoanes, Azones, Ama- 
zooes, and Arkites. This last was by the Grecians 
rendered, Af xaufc . «** Af y%m, Arcadians and Ar^ 
geans. But above all they retained their family 
name of Cuts, Cuthae, and Cutheans ; which I have 
shewn to have been almost, universally expressed 
2xu6ai, Scuthaa, or Scythians. 

Those, who settled in * Syria, built the city An* 
tioch upon the Orontes ; and Zonaras, who speaks 
of them collectively, as the sons of Ham, mentions, 
that they got possession of all the country about Li- 



* 6 0» h XetfjLH mmhi rw ctiro Xtffi»u *** AQcttn urn AtCftr* rv* opt* 
ywKXTifx"- Joseph. Antiq. 1. 1. c, 10. p. S2# Se« Evmfc. 
Chron. p. 12. 
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banua quite tip to the farther part of * Syria. As 
Phoenicia was imagined to hare had its name from a 
hew, Phoenix : so Syria is said to have been denomi- 
nated from a like personage Syrtis ; who was supposed 
tQ have come there in the first ages. ? T*tw* t©i? %g o- 

*o#f £uf *{ Wo^tirxi ytyomtti yfiyivnt, ©v nrttvujtiio? ij 2uj ia. 

i#i Mo$e £t»»e* it 4* reported^ that Syrus lived," one 
ef the eartkbarn people : and f rem him the coun- 
try received its name. But the term Sur, and Sour, 
from whence was formed Svfoc, signified the Sun. 
It was the same as Sehor erf Egypt, expressed 
Iit^e^ Seizins, by the Greeks. Hence we are told, 
? It^ic? o c Hx*k, By Seirius is meant the great lumi- 
nary. In consequence of this we find places, where 
the God of light was worshipped under the name of 
Sehor, and Sur, called 10 JM**f , Bethsur, and B!,0?8f *, 
Bethsoura. The city Ur in Ghaldea was sometimes 
e*pressedSur. Syncellus says that Abraham was bom 
" ** VfX*tP rm X#tfrf*J«»* wSftuj ry*oroX« : ttt Me &??<£ 
of the Chaldeans, and m the citySttr. 2i>fov *©**©* 
o*»p* *toaw Tttrcuy : *Swr, says Stephanus, is a name 
common to many places. The Persians called their 



7 P. 21. See also Syncellus. p^26\ * t 

• Syncellus. p. 150. - 

• Hesycb, 

,f Beth-Sur. Joshua, c. 15. v. 28. BiJ**f«. Josephus. An- 
tiq. J. 12. c. 7. Bue*#f. Ibid, 1. 8. c. 10. B«wJ#*$»* 
1 Machab. c. 4.V. $} 

11 P. 95. 

VOL^ V. H 
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chief Deity Sura: " Persta £ujn Daum volant j. and we 
krmw f that they particularly adored'the Sfca. Ettse- 
bius speaking of Osiris, the same as Helios, tetts us, 

The*Greeian$ call him indifferently Dmnusm y or 
Suriu9 y as being synenypmts. * Ptatareh also men- 
tions H Onf ** 2«^io^, Ojira SSfrint ; which id the 
same naitoe differently exhibited. Fwm «M| person* 
age the region had its name: * Jf Sv^n* & <*** Xvg* 
at «x«*»i. Syria had its namefrvm SkffUs :' tffcich 
Nros the same as Hefcm, and A$xMo. It is by 
MaundeviUe in his travefc uhifer&ty Expressed 
16 Sorry© : which we may imagine to havfe^efeti fhfc 
«rae name, as it was in his time rendered by the 
natives. 

r I have dwelt upon this circumstance, *fcaeause 
naaoy have supposed Syria to have bean named from 
.the city Tyre, ^xpfcessed Tsar : which is a notion 
.void of ail truth- Tyre did not belong to that 
£otttitry. : It-was separated from Syria by the whole 
xidge of. mean tains catted- Libanas, and Anti-Iiba- 



" Lilius Gyraldus. Syntag. 1. 1. p. 5. 
^ »• Praep. Evang. 1. 1. i>; kf, 

14 Is. et Osir. p. 372. 

15 Scholia in Dionys. v- 498. He m sometimes Mentioned as 
the son of Apolld. Tvpi* aTrarXt^i* ytyotaro; t« AtfdAAouoj. Ibid. 
v-773. -.-•>' 

16 The Vokge and Travaile of Sir John M aundevile, Knt. 
anno 1322. 
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mtx : Ii 4k) mtidoaniirii a*, give name to ike fettle 
district, H&eufcil atood. We never read df Tyria; 
oo more tboai we Ida of \ Sidonia* In short, those, 
vrha hatreghian into tins iapiniop^ haVe erred for 
want, of geogJE»pbical precision. Tyrd was not a 
city of Syria; but of Canaan.: and so was Si(ta% 
which "stood- still higher,- <aboot four, and twenty 
witea.ahorait. They^ew^hoihattoMWd in the law* 
Of Iara*kjr and feloiigvi'fto the trib^ of Ashen . It 
» accordingly diatiiiguldted fay the. author of tht 
book of ? 7 JittBth: 1 wb9 naentiona the>; people- (rf. 
Tymi md-SMoo, addifthrte who cWelt m-SartTbu* 

Soaae«f t±de family settled in thatpartof Canaatn 
called Galilee; which. teems a]#ay* to have con j- 
rated* of inixed inhabitants j; akid *norh hence wa* 
styled Galilee of Nations- Here they founded a 
city, which was iii after times called Scythopolis ; but 
originally ,8 Beth-San, from the worship of the Sun. 
It had the name of Nusa ; and tb^re was a tradi* 
tion, that it bad been founded by Dioctisua, inmg* 
mory of his ? nurse. It seema to have been a Ty- 



11 C. 2. v. 28. 

19 Scythopolis civitas, Gallic® metropolis, qiiasei Bethsan, id 
est Domu» Solis. Eugesippus de Distantiis Locbrum in Terr! 
Sanctd. 

StcpbanUs Byzant. so corrected. 

h2 
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pbonian city : for there was a bbtory e€ a virgin 
iiaving been there, sacrificed, whom they called 
Nusa: and the offering is and to have been fim 
made by io Argeans. The city also, which they built 
upon the Orontes, was one of those styled Typho- 
nian* Hence the river was called the stream of 
11 Typhon : and there was a traditiojvof Typbon 
-being buried upon its " banks. This w» owing to 
aTapfcos, or high altar, mined Typ ban, upon which 
they offered human victims. The name of Orofites 
.was said to have been given to the river by one 
Orontes, aa * J Indian. From h£nce we may learn, 
that they were Babylonian and Chaldaic persons, by 
whom it was conferred ; a cokmy of people from 
the Tigris. Hard by was the .fine grove of Daphne, 
denominated from Taphanes in Egypt. The? natives 



ScythapoTIn^ ante a Nysara, a Libcro Patrcv sepulta nutrice, 
•Scythis de&n&sP Winy. 1. 5. p. 2ff2. The Nusa in India was 
alio built in mtamy of the nurse o£Di<mtt$us. 

I«x%oi mvry MAfAN iihrw npt ». 
--■—•- Strabo. 1. 15. p. 100S. from Sophocles. 
In all these histories there is a strict analogy. 
, *° Qedrenus. p. 135, 

ai Strabo. 1.16. p. 1Q90. 
' al Ibid. 

* s Qgoroif we** yimi **$ •»>«* «vw t* IrJWt. Paipao* L 8, 
p. 661. 
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e*itl*s region were styled featfe Ionimand ^Argeans: 
and retained many memorials of. the Deluge, and of 
the dispersion afterwards. Many of this family 
emended themselves quite to the Euphrates ; and 
still farther into Aram^Naharaim : for we read very 
early of a prince in this region, named H Cushan- 
Rishathaisa: to whom the Israelites were tributary. 
This is certainly the colony alluded to by Diodorua 
Senilis, when he tells us, * that Belus led a body of 
people from Egypt to the Euphrates, and there insti- 
toted the Chaldaic worship. 



OF COLCHIS. 

THE regiofo caHed Colchis was situated at the 
foot of Mount Caucasus upon the Pontus Euxinus : 
and was one of the most antient colonies of the 
Cuthites. It is said to have existed many ages be- 
fore the sera of the Argonaut© : nay, according to 
the poet, many of the constellations were not formed 
in the heavens at the time, when this colony was 



*♦ Chron. Paschale. p. 40, 

* 5 Judges, c 3. v. 8. 

** L. 1. p. 24. He supposes, that they went to Babylon : but 
no colony ever settled there ; nor was Babylon inhabited for 
ages. 
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* 7 foomfed. \ Qmw£ tie ^iftacipa* oititt irm «alled 
Guta, and Cutai*:; hence wehmriy .** K*i*a *e^Xk 

tw wAieA Medea was btrni **!&*«***, t*ow*< &•*%'* 
fas* d/aa Cmtniu :was a'. city tf- tki sdm regfofh 
The coiintryi was called J0 Cuteis, aAdiCutafe, from 
the Cuthite inhabitant Heredbtus mtMiftns many 
particulars^ wherein this people twembied the 
%l Egyptians, Jlbjr kmt tkt- like ttndmofto woOtty 
hair ; and - were <tf #e same >darb complexion* 
There was a great similitindQ in t fair ^Mmtf&ctares; 
particularly in their linen : for they abounded in 
jlax, which they brought up to a high perfection 
after the Egyptian method* **; Re» if (m warx, xm 
v yAwcr<ra, tp$i(iy\q «r*v a\\n\oi<riv. In short their whole 
way of l{fe t and their language kad*agr*at rtsem- 
blanw* From henoe we may perceive, though they 
wore not as the historian supposes^ of the real 
Mizraiffi race, yet that they came from a collateral 
branch, apd, were a colo^ from Egypt. They re* 



%7 Ovjtu reiptoc «nrarr«, recr ovgccvu ufao-0'ovTcn' waXvs yap «&j» 
mmvotev etwv. ' Apolloli. Argon.""!. 4. v. 267. v. 276. 
** Steph. Byzant. 
* 9 Scholia in Apollon. 1. 4. v. 40 U 
3 « r«»aKt/T)!ij. Orph. .Argonaut, v. 818. 

wi *$x*£ ovr< *- l* 2. c, 104* 105» 

31 Ibid. * 
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tuned a ^eat>reverenoefor the memory of their an- 
cestor Cbtts: «*d the vast mountain, or rather 
ridge 6t meuntame, mimh ran through their cewm* 
try, was from him denominated Caucasus; or more 
truly, aceordifig to the idiom of the natives, * l Co* 
Cusus. There was also a cky of the same u name. 
It signifies the plate or temple of Chus, who wad 
caikd both Casus, and Cusa*. Apollohius men- 
tions an antieat Typbontan Petra in the hollows of 
the mountain ; where we may suppose the same 
rites to have beftn practised, as in the Typhonian 
cities of Egypt. It was an Ophite temple, where 
the Deity was probably worshipped under the figure 
of a serpent Hence the poet supposes the serpent, 
with which Jason engaged, to have been produced 
in these parts: 

35 *Ol/ OCVTYI TOLL CW$pVCilt 

I have mentioned, that Egypt was called Ai-Ai't, 
by the Grecians expressed Aetia. 36 ExXtjflti & xai 
Am?, *iro his twos Asm. It was named Aetia 

33 It is called Co-cas by Ilatho the Armenian. Purcbass. 
vol. 3. p. 109. 

34 Iter a Sebastia Co-cnso per Mclitcnem. Antonin. Itin. 
p. 176. See also p. 178. This city stood at the foot of the 
mountain in Armenia: and by Johan. Chrysostome jt js called 
Cpcusus. 

33 Apollon. 1.2. v. 1213. 
f* 8t«pb. Byzant. fyyvwrtf. 
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/rem we ^ifru 0/ I&dk .exirmtim* Ai-Att *o- 
swers to A** Airtf of the Greeks ; aad signifies the 
taod of the £*£& ; a name given to Egypt from 
the hieroglyphic, by which it was, denoted. For 
both an esgle and a, vulture were symbols of that 
S7 country. The people,* who settled in Colchis 
gave this name to the " country : whence the king 
had the title of Aiates; by the Ionian* expressed 
Awn*, Aietes. We are told above, that it was 
originally an Indie name, «*• rms INAOT Acts. 
Hence the Colchians, who were of that family, 
which first introduced it, were looked upon as an 
Indie people, being by descent Cuthites of Baby- 
lonia, 3 ? ( Oi it K«*£9* hit** Skj&ii u<nv. The Col- 
$k'ww f says the Scholiast upon Lycophron, are no 
other than the Indie Scytha : the purport of -which 
terms I have before explained* The Scholiast upon 
Pindar calls them Scyth© ; and under this title gives 
the same history of them, as has been previously 
given by Herodotus. *° Aiyvwnw xwiw **<«» it 

37 It was called Ai-Ait, and.Ai-Gupt. 

31 Apollonius uses it out of composition, and calls the coun- 
try Aia. 

E{ Aiyjf i?io*T9 «•*$' AwjTqw Kvreuu. i, 2» v. 1095. 
But the original name seems to have been Ai-Aet, or Ai-Ait, 
though in aftertimes expressed A»«# Aia. See Vol. IV. Cuthia 
Indica, or Scythia Jjmyrica. 

19 Schol. in Lycoph, v/l74 f See Vol. IV. On the Indi. 

40 Pind. Pyth. Od. 4! v. 376. The poet had previously men- 
tioned the complexion of the Colchians 

M»!*> A»nTf w*f *vtu. Ibid, 
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SwOom* &* r«T0 xa* pfAaw^ft*? aura*? ma* Xiyao-iK* 
f£»rt & xos Aiwrjyirr* tw **A*jgw, »cirff AtywrrtAi* 

7%e Scytka, or CttfA&m*, of Colchis, are a oolong 
from Egypt. Hence they are represented as of a 
wry dark complexion. They deal inflax y of which 
they make linen after the manner of the Egyp- 
tians. Under the name of Indi they are spoken 
of by Socrates ; who seems to allude to more na- 
tions than one df this denomination. 4I Tuiuxavr* 

yot(> Iviav r$ tw> si^orffu, x«* l£nf«y t6*n. Some of 
them were called Sindi, and Sindones; and they 
had an harbour named ** Sindicus Portus. Of their 
ingenuity and extensive knowledge I have spoken 
before: .also of ibe obelisks, which they erected, 
vianlwr to those at Thebes, and in other places of 
Egypt. Some traces of these things were to be 
observed in after ages ; and one vast stone is parti- 
cularly commemorated, which was supposed to 
hav$ beep tbe anchor of the 4 * Argo. 

Some pf these fugitives from Egypt came from 
Heliopolis, the capital of the region called Zoan. 
Hence they particularly reverenced the Sun ; and 



♦» Hist. Ecclesiast. I. 1. c. 19. p. 49. 
** Strabo. 1. 11. p. 753. 767. 
Zu£b» tpifAMM wthov pty MMtraorrif. A poll on. 1. 4. V. 322. 

new* f»w»» t« Xn^etva rut; *ynvf*s t»k A{y»?. Arriani Pcriplus Ms* 
ri* Euxini.p. 9. 
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from this worship were named " Sosai. Hiity catts 
febcm Saani ; and tbey are spobet* ef a§ a powerful 
people, and of great natural strength. Their neigh- 
bours, the Iberians, wene of the same race, *a4 
like all the Cuthite families, foUowj©d the Dionu- 
siaca, qt rites of Dionusu*. This people are said 
to have come from Bynene. 

The poet supposes, that they came eastward from 
Pyrene in Sp^in : but in these early times colonies 
did not come from the west ; but went for the most 
part in a quite contrary direction. The Pyrene, 
Tlv§w* y from whence the Iberi cariie, was Ur, the 
land of fire ; in other words, Babylonia, and ChaJ- 
dea. Next to th£m was the nation of the Cama- 1 
ritte, who shew their original in their name, They 
are represented as a large and powerful tribe : and 
are said to have Entertained Baechus, after the 
Indie war in which he had feeen put to flight. 
This flight was (nup'pwMiflaO from the land of 
fire, the Chaldaic Ur: and from the banks of 
the Tigris, the original Indus. From hence the 



*♦ TOiij^o* & *«t or ro«»e$, xpamroi %olt xXkw, Strabo. 1. 11. 
jv. 763V . 

45 Dionys. vtfHuyvc. \\695. , 
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Ca»ari*n those priests and votaries of Chafti fled; 
together wkh the Iberi, and brought the rites of 
Bacchus into the neighbourhood of Colchis and 
Caucasus ; and established them, where they settled ; 
wWdb is eadled the entertaining of the fugitive Deity. 
Qf this people the poet Dionysius gives a fine ac- 
count immediately subsequent to the former. 

^ Ra* Kape£ tf<X(» rpvXtv f**y&, r<n wort B«x^dv 
him tx iroAtjuafa Jthypsmi tfywurirw, 

2fWf$ar^ sut» **6f » Jay fin rtdfro** j3aAom?, 

Kf*K»» avfyttwwyt nwvt, mom *G*fc, yai>h\ 

It is observable <*f the 47 Iberians, that they were 
divided into dtfterent casts : each of which had its 
proper . fimetion. The rank and office of every 
tribe were hereditary and unchangeable. This rale 
of invariable distinction prevailed no where else, 
except in 4 * India, and * Egypt. 

That the Coicbiaas were from the latter country, 
is manifest from the evidence, already produced. 
And we may not oafy perceive, from whence they 



«* V. 700. 

» Strabo. 1. 11. p. 765. 
♦* Ibid. 1. 15. p. 1029. 

*• Herodotos. 1. 2. c. 1^4. The Egyptians and Indi were di- 
vided into seven casts ; the Iberi only into four. 
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from this worship were named * Somi. Kitty calls 

tbcm Soani ; and they are spoken of a* a powwfol 
people, and of great natural strength T&dir neigh- 
bours, the Iberians, were of the same race, an4 
like all the Cuthite families, followjed the Dionu* 
siaca, qt rites of Dioousus. This people are said 
to have come from Byrene. 

The poet supposes, that they came eastward from 
Pyreqe in Spgin : but in these early times colonies 
did not come from the west ; but went for the most 
part in a quite contrary direction. The Pyrene, 
nvgw*, from whence the Iberi came, was Ur, the 
land of fire ; in other words, Babylonia, and CbaJ- 
dea. Next to thdm was the nation of the Cama- 1 
ritse, who shew their original in their name. Th«y 
are represented as a large and powerful tribe : and 
are said to have Entertained Baechus, after the 
Indie war in which he had feeen put to flight. 
This fliglit was (Uvp^y^sv) from the land of 
fire, the Chaldaic Ur: and from the banks of 
the Tigris, the original Indua. From hence the 



■' *♦ TIMftov h **t otTodtviu nfmriroi xolt* xXkw. Strabo. 1. 11. 
p. 763V 

45 Dionys. vtfmyyic v. 695. , 
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Gmwtkm, those priests and rotates of Cham fled, 
together witeii the Iberi, and brought the rites of 
Bacchus into the neighbourhood of Colchis and 
Caucasus : and established them, where they settled ; 
wUdh is called the entertaining of the fugitive Deity. 
Of this people the poet Dionysius gives a fine ac- 
count immediately subsequent to the former. 

. Kg* K&i*ocftr<xw fvXtv pay*, r« wort Bax^<jy 
h$vv sx TsroXtfxeio JsfoypLemi t%$wiwv 9 
K&k-fASTa Annum Ugmi ;£*gc* emtrxtrp, 

Eu#», Bax^t, htyvmC i it fgtn tptXaro bottom 

It is observable, of the 47 Iberians, that they were 
divided into different casts: each of which had its 
proper • fanetkm. The rank and office of every 
tribe were hereditary and unchangeable. This rule 
of invariable distinction prevailed no where else, 
except in ** India, and * Egypt. 

That the Coicbiaas were from the latter country, 
is manifest from the evidence, already produced. 
And we may not aaly perceivej from whence they 



41 Strabo. 1. 11. p. 765. 
♦* Ibid. 1. 15. p. 1029. 

*• Herodotos. I. 2. c. 1<>4. The Egyptians and Indi were di- 
vided into seven casts ; the Iberi only into four. 
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came ; there are sufficient proofs to ascertain also 
who they were. We may be assured, that tbejr wre 
a part of that] body, who by the Egyptian* were 
styled the Hellenic and Phenician Shepherds. The? 
quitted Egypt, and were succeeded by the Israelites, 
called afterwards the Jews. These also retired, and 
settled in Canaan, between Arabia and Syria. Of 
this migration, and of that previous to Colchis, 
Diodorus affords the following extraordinary evi- 
dence. 5 ° To rt rm KoA^i* «8*©c tv ru I1«>tu, x«i t« 
rw Iniocioop a,va, [two* Af aCue? xai £uf **?, ouctirei rw*,; 

l(>fi.in$ivTot,$ wctf «auT«v (Aiyuimw). The historian had 
been speaking of various colonies from this country, 
and particularly of that colony supposed to be led 
by Danaus to Argos; and of others to different 
places: and then adds, that the Colchk nation 
upon the Pontus Eusinus, as well as that <qf the 
Jem, who settled (in Canaan) between Syria and 
Arabia, were both founded by people, who went 
forth in early timeijrom Egypt. As they enriched 
this country with many useful arts, we may well 
expect that they retained to the last some of their 
original excellence. We accordingly find, that 
writers speak greatly of their " advances in science, 
though it must have been much impaired, before the 



«• L. 2. p. 24. 
1. ll. p. 762. 
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Gremns were acquainted wkh their coast. They 
however carried on for a tang time an extensive 
commerce : and we have from Strabo a very good 
description of their country ; the nature of which 
we may presume to have been always the same; 
He says, 51 that the whole region abounded with 
fruits of eveiy kind ; and with every material, that 
was requisite for navigation. The only product of 
the country at all exceptionable was the honey; 
which had a bitter taste. Timber was in great 
plenty : and there were many rivers for its convey- 
ance downwards. They had also abundance of flax 
and hemp: together with wax s*nd pitch. The 
linen manufactured by the natives was in high re- 
pute. Some of it was curiously painted with figures 
of animals and flowers; and afterwards dyed, like 
the linen of the Indians. And n Herodotus tells us, 
that the whole was so deeply tinctured, that no 
washing could efface the colours. They accordingly 
exported it to various marts, as it was every where 
greatly sought after. Strabo says, that many people, 
who thought that they saw a similitude between the 
natives of Colchis and of Egypt, particularly in 
their, customs, made use of this circumstance to 
prove the resemblance. He adds, . that the high 
reputation and splendor, which they once main- 



51 Ibid. 

5 * Hero*.ii. 1. c. 203. 
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taioed, m»y b$ : tool*** by tte repeated evidences, 
that writer* have traawiitted concerning thao*. 



OF THE AMAZONS. 

AS the Cuthites of Colchis Were so very enter- 
prising; and carried on such an extensive com- 
merce ; they in consequence of it triage many settle- 
ments; so that the coast of the Euxine, upon whicti 
they lived, was in many places peopled from them. 
One of their chief colonies seems to have been of 
that celebrated people, who wer6 called Ahiazons ; 
and whom the Grecians have represented as a 
nation of women. They are supposed to have been 
bf a very warlike turn; and to have made expeditions 
into countries at a great distance. To keep up their 
community, they permitted men at stated times to 
come among them: but after that they had enjoyed 
a sufficient commerce with them, they put them to 
death. Hence they are said to have been called 
14 Aorpata, or murderers of their husbands. Of the 
children, which were born to them, ttiey slew all 
the males: but nursed the females; and trained 
them up to war. And that they might in time us6 
their arms more readily, they seared up the right 



84 Herod. L 4. c. 11C 
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"breast in.th^ir iofancy, to .prevent fa growth* 
imagining, that otherwise there wguld be some im- 
pediment in their management of the bow. , They 
resided ohiefly upon the river 56 Therroodon, and tb$ 
coast of Cappadocia; where they held the cities 
57 Cutora, Araisa, Comana, Theiniscura, Cadisift 
Lucastia, and Sinope. They also possessed a large 
tract of territory in Armenia. They overran diver* 
countries ; apd many cities are said to have been 
founded by them; which cities were qf the highest 
antiquity. . This is the history which has been tram? 
mitted concerning the Amazons ; but is it possibly 
that such a nation could have existed ? or could such 
mighty operations have been carried On by a band of 
women ? livery circumstance, as it is related, if 
kcredibte :, yet there have been at all times 58 per* 
sons> who have espoused this notion; and made 
use $ all theitf learnir>g and ingenuity to shew, that 



85 'Avacas ot iwtxixat/o-Qai Toy Si^w potior at vqmm, u<; tvwvrw; 
Xfne^eu ru fy*xton <&%w; bkoh-m x? uety ' Strabo. 1. U . p. 769. 
PentlikUea in Virgil is mentioned, 
Aurea subnectsns exectae cingnia mammae, ^Eneid. I* v. :.492. 
» 5fi Quales Thxeiciaecum ilumina Thexmodoutis 
Pulsant, ct pictis bellantur Amaoones armis. 

Ibid. 1. 11. n€$9. 
** Slrabo. 1, 12. p. 823, S25. 

©ifMtfxttp^— 11 h rot. @ourt\ttx tv* Aj&mfowv imv^x** 

Diedor. Sio. 1; 4. p. 224* 

58 See particularly Tetn Potiti, Phitosophi ct Medici, de Ama"- 

zonibus Dissertatio. Luteti# Parisior. 1685. % - * -* * ** 
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such a community of women did exist. In conse- 
quence of this, they have been forced to maintain 
the whole series of gross absurdities, with which 
the notion is attended. 

Many try in some degree to extenuate the cruelty 
mentioned in the above history, in order to make it 
more correspondent to reason. They tell us, that 
the Amazons did not kill their male children ; but 
only S9 lamed them, that they might stay at home, 
and be more subservient to their commands. In 
respect to their searing the right breasts of the 
females, both Hippocrates and Galen allow, that it 
was so reported : but they say, that it was not dime 
on account of any impediment, which might have 
accrued in the management of the bow ; but to 
render the right arm stronger by an addition of 
* aliment. For what would have gone to the breast, 
would now be expended on the neighbouring mem- 



5f « T*tft ysvtpiwt ntc jar a^^ivaK imj£tt/» r« ti ?xita> xtu r*c 
#f*X* fW * ? » *%?*<*** xmrmaxtvafyrrtf wp*c retq moXifiutas y^ki*? rm h 
^iXvrt^p Tor & £«o» p*£o* mum"* Diodor. Sic. 1. 2. p. 128. 

•• Galen of Hippocrates* T«k row Af**C<mJ*f *wto< $*<ri* «*•*- 

X«^w '«*••«*• Comment, in Aphorism. 43. sect. 7. * 

MvGo&«?tf?i & ruif » or» «» A/aa£w*£i* re «g0wyi »of rt itwrvr, avrtxa. 

JuOo x*A» >«*••*•» wwftn fmCiiAttw rt *//» yt»o* r« SdXii.— — ti /*«* 
*> «taGf« r*t*« tf»f f ty« tvs •*!»• Hippocrates «r*g* «f6gw, c. 58. 
vol. 2. p. 814; 
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ber. This is a noteblfe refinement These learned 
iter should have been sure of the fact, before they 
gave a reason for the process. To me it appears to 
be a most idle fable : and notwithstanding the high 
authority of these truly great physicians, I appeal 
to any anatomist to determine, whether it be possi- 
ble, by any cauterizing in the state of infancy to 
prevent the future breast from rising : and were it 
possible, whether it could be performed by any 
means, which would Hot equally affect the life. 
But setting this aside, the advantage is too ideal : 
and the -whole is so remote a consideration, that it 
never tould have been thooght of by a parent. Or 
if it had, such a theory could never have been re- 
duced to practice, and adopted by a nation. It is 
noi to be believed, that a moiher could be devoted 
to sfceh an infernal policy, as to sear the bosom of 
he* daughter with a red-hot 6l iron : or to break the 
legs, or disjoint the knees of her son ; or to render 
him incurably lame in the hips and thighs by luxa- 
tion, as Hippocrates and Galen assert : and this 
that he might be more easily reduced to a state of 
dependence and slavery. 



61 Hippocrates says, tbat they used x*** 10 ' rtrtxwiAtw, an 
implement of brass, which they heated for that purpose ; and 
then «"£©* t«> /x<x£or TrOiaa-i tof ii|»o>, xeu tsnxauiTae*, un W »u£nnt 
PitiftrQeu, if it tof &£ro» Ufjuot x«i |3fdy£*0F* *m curat xt)t tr^ut x«n >t 
•Mo* txh&pcv. Hippocrates do Aquis, Locis, Aere. c. 4$. 
vol. 2. p. 552. 

VOL* V. I 
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, The whole of this strange history has been owing 
to a wrong etymology. The Greeks, who would 
fain deduce every thing from their own language, 
imagined, that by the term Amazon was signified * 
person without a 6l breast. This person they infer- 
red to be a female : and in consequence of it, as 
the Amazons were a powerful people, they formed 
a notion, that there were a community of 6i women, 
who subsisted by themselves t and every absurdity, 
with which this history is attended, took its. rise 
from the misconception above. They did not con- 
sider, that there were many nations of . Amazons 
widely, separated from each other : nor did they 
know, that they were themselves of Amazonian race. 
There may be found however some few, who saw 
the improbability of the story, and treated it! with 
suitable contempt. Palaephatus, a man justly com- 
plimented for &a good ^ senae, ga*e. it no * 5 credit* 
Strabo: was born at Amastris In Cappadocia, an 
Amazonian region ; and yet could obtain no evi- 



** A^c«J«f was supposed to be a compound of a and f*»£oc* 

aT«{ Ttf iTovt «-ipi tij» ta^irnt i0-)}fAfp»ay yirigCa*»tf0W res ihttf opy? koi- 
y*?»8<n tojj vrXno-ioxvfOH;, fopnjr rivx ravrrit yyeptvcus, Bardcsanes 
apud Euseb. P. E. I. 7- p. 277. 
** TlaXoutpccrof o c-otparotToq. 
* * 5 TpaTiHtt h yvtxMui xhvtTt tixof ytnrQotr ovh yap rot tjfccfJL*- 
Palaepbatus. p. 84. v 
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dence to cotratenance the history. He says, * Mdtf 
mm? legendary stories have a mixture of truth; 
midmost accounts admit of some variation. But 
the history of the Amazons has been uniformly the 
some ; the whole a monstrous and absurd detail, 
without the least shew of probability. For who 
am be persuaded, that a community of women, either 
as an army, or a cky, or a state, could subsist 
'without men ? and not only subsist, but make e#- 
peditions, into other countries, and gain the sove- 
reignty aaer kingdoms: not merely oroer the 
Ioniums, and those who were in their neighbour* 
hood ; but to pass the seas, and to carry their 
arms into Europe ? To accede to this were to sup- 
pose, that nature varied from her faced principles ■: 
and. that in those days women were men, and men 
67 women* This is very sensibly urged : and if it be 
incredible, that such an establishment should sub- 
sist in one place, as Strabo supposes ; it must be 



. ** IIi£i h tw Afta^mt* ra avT* XiyiTou x*» hvp, xat <r«A«t> rif «- 
ruhi r* ©rra, k*i vnrun mo'tfu. xtA. Strabo* 1. 11. p. 770» ' 
- *' Tot/TQ yaf o/«o*of, it<; at i» tk **7»» r*f f*tt **ty»q yvt/cuxas 717yd- 
luwt ti?« totb, rao-h yvtoa%a<; attyas. Ibid. 

If such a people had really existed, some traces of them would 
have been found, either in Iberia, and Albania ; or in the coun- 
try upon the Thcrraodon, where they are supposed chiefly to hav* 
resided. .But Procopius says, that there was no mark, no tra- 
dition to be obtained concerning them, I>e Belle Goth. 1. 4. 
c 3. p. 570. * 

I 2 • 
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still more improbable, that there should be nations 
of women widely separated, and all living inde- 
pendent of men. This has oat been attended la 
by those, who would countenance the fable. The 
most considerable body, that went under the name 
of Amazons, settled upon the Atlantic in Africa, at 
the extreme verge of that region. Of their exploits 
and expeditions a long account 'is given in the his- 
tory Of 68 JVfyrirja. She is supposed to have Eved 
in the time of Grus„ the son of Isis, and to have 
cofiquered Africa, and the greater part of Asia; 
but was at last slain hi Thrace. There were Araazeas 
in Mount Caucasus* near Colchis and ^ Albania^ 
and likewise near the Palus 7 ° M*eoti& Polyasns 
speaks of Amazons in 7I India; and they are alsa 
mentioned by Nonnus. They likewise occur in 
7> Etliiopiau They at one time possessed all 7S Ionia : 



M Diodor. Sic. 1. 3. p. 188. and p. 185. 

Awiwtf •# 2**r*f# xc tT ct AtQwir xv t & s encrntitat form ■■ - iwi r mfat 
t« aura*; to ArAamxor i0*o? . Scholia in Apollon. 1. 2. v. Q66. 

* 9 **X*t{ t»j$ Aa&m to* <»^» **t to? AjAatyiMtf ttxm $aau Strabo. 
1. 11. p. T6& 

& Tm. Tvr*ixoxfcvr*[Airv9 ijgfrra* Mmvrai. Scylacil FeriplllS 
apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. p. 31. 

71 A/A*§jK*$,x«» lrhs* 1. 1 # p. 11. 

?* £iw0spK h vvrai (prjrit vxnxtw iv A*0*wn*. Scholia in Aped* 
Ion. 1. 2. v. 966. 

73 Aft*£oF««F *r#$ fxaAnTo x*»4K.v/*n. -Steph. Byzant. There 
were Anwuons upon the Danube, according to Phiiostratu* in 
Heroicis. * 
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and there were traditions of their being at 74 Samoa, 
ami io 75 Italy. Even the Athenians and Boeotians 
were of the same family : hence it is said, that Cad- 
mus had an ** Amazonian wife, when he went to 
Thebes ; and that her name was Sphinx. It witt 
be found, that the Colchians and Iberians, as well 
as the Cimmerians and Maeotae, were Amazonians. 
So were all the Ionians ; and the Atiantians of 
Mauritania. They were in general Cuthite colonies 
from Egypt and Syria : and as they worshipped ihe 
Sun, they were called Azones, Amazones, Alazones ; 
which are names of the same purport ; and have 
equally a reference to the national object of 77 wor«- 
ship. The most noted were those who settled neaT 
the river Tbermodon, in the reign of Pont us. Ti*ey 
were also called Chalybes, and Alybes ; and occu- 
pied part both of Cappadocia, and Armenia. The 
poet Dionysius takes notice of their settlements in 
these parts, and styles the region Assyria. 

78 TV? & j**t v Arcuf w -erf o^uri? x^* VG * f*Tiratvrxt 
"Evfltv Ajua£ow^£<ro'iv cnt 8f eo$ A^tvioio 
Aevxov vSgoo ■GrPoirnrw*Evva,\iQf' 0££/awJW. 

74 Plutarch. Quae&t. Oraeca?. vol. 1. p. 303. 

75 AfAetfypts vmrp^ocf avhs ik Ir*X*ay. Schol. in Lycoph. 
v. 1332. also v. 995# There was a town in Me&sapia, towards 
the lower part of Italy, named Amazonia. Steph, Byzar.t. 

7 * Katyos tyrm yvvaixet Apetfyviox, y otofj.0, YXptyZ, yTJiiv si$ QnQatf, 
Palaephatus. p. 26. lie went first to Altica. 

77 Pausanias mentions Apollo Amajsonius, who was worship- 
ped in Laconia, 1. 3. p, 27*. 

71 V. 773* 
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It is spoken of in the same manner by the w poet 
Apollonius. There were more regions than one 
called Assyria : but the principal was that about 
u Nineve. This was denominated from Assur the 
son of Shem. There were others, whteh were so 
called on another account, and of a different ety- 
mology. They were properly expressed Ai-Sur, 
from the Sun, to whom they were sacred. For as 
Ai-Mon, and Ai-monia, signified Lunaris Regio; 
so by Ai-Sur, and Aisuria, was denoted Regio So- 
laris. Syria, as I have shewn, was denominated 
from Sur, Sol : and it was often called gI Assuria. 
Ur in Chaldea was sometimes expressed ** Sur, as 
has been observed before. On this account the re- 
gion of Syria above mentioned, as well as that in 
Pontus, ought to have been differently rendered, 
and distinguished from the land of ^ Assur : but 
the Grecians from a similitude in sound were led 
to express them alike. As the land of Chaldea was 



19 Apollonius speaks to the same purpose. 

A it 7ro» $ ay^ippoot I^»r t . , 

Tta^ctt Afta£oir»JWr tx«0f » XifxUfri^oof cotrr\9, \ 2. v. QS6, 

,0 The original Assyria was undoubtedly the land of Baby- 
lonia : but it seems to have lost that name. 

** E*c» & sTipoi (Affwgioi) vjctpa, ta$ 2t/£«?. Stepb, Byzant. 

* % Abraham was born •» rn x^i* ruv Xa^tuvt s* iovp ry «roXiu 
Syncellus. p. 95. 

* 3 The two names should have been written Assuria an4 
Aisuria; which would have prevented all mistakes. 
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sometimes called Sur; to the Pontic Suria had the 
name of Chaldea ; and the people were styled Chal- 
deans* Tbey were the same as the Alybes, and 
Cbalybes ; who were situated near 84 Sinope ; and 
extended towards *' Colchis. They are mentioned 
by Homer among the allies of the Trojans : and 
came under the conduct of Odius and Epistrophus. 

This passage has been quoted by Ephorus, and it is 
observable, that for Alizonians he read Amazonians : 
which undoubtedly arose from the two words being 
synonymous. He calls the place Alope. 

** Aur*f A[A*£covw Of&$ xxi &?rir£ af o? nf %w 

•Strabo says, that the name of Chaldeans given to 
this people was not so old, as that of Alybes and 
18 Chalybes. It is of little moment, wheo the name 



14 Pomponias IVfela, 1. 1. c. 19. p. 102. 
f * Xrtfeioi ptxp K«Ax»&?. Strabo. 1. 12. p. 833.. ?****>«$ 
/*«JCP* r *s /"*£*f AffAMat. Ibid. p. 832, 
* 6 Iliad. B.v.856. 
* 7 Strabo. J. l«. p. 827n 

*• *0» h *V9 Xa\$a>Qi XaXoQtq t« «p«X«»of avo;xa^QVTO* Ibid f 
p. S2ff. 
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tame into common use among th$ Grecian* ; it U 
safficient, that the people were ibo called. Tw<r of 
their principal cities were Siiwpe and Araitoru 
" Chalybes proximi urbium elariwin*a$ habent Amir 
son et Sinopen. The latter city by Pliny U more 
truly expressed *° Amazon: &nd he mentions a 
mountain near it of the same name. The people of 
this place were pr$>ably the principal of those styled 
Amazonians. 

That this Assyria had no relation to As3ur, but 
was a compound of Ai-Sur, may, I think, be proved 
from the latter terra being found oat of composition ; 
and from the people being, often called Sm^ and 
Xufm ; Syrij and Syrians. The Scholiast upon 
Dionysius mentions them by this n^pe. 91 2vj m, 01 
traf x QtffAtofovra, zroT&f/.ov. The people, who live xtpon 
the Thermedan* (by whom are meant the Amazo- 
nians) are Syrians. Herodotus says the same of 
the Cappadocians. 9% c O* & JLocmrxioxoci C$ 'Exxwm 
&vgm wc[xagovr*i. The Cappadocians (ire by the* 
Greeks called Syrians. The country of the people 
must in consequence of this have had the name of 
Syria, and also A*-2)ufi*, Ai-Suria; by mistake ren- 
dered Assyria. The inhabitants were also called 



* 9 Pompon. Mela. 1. i.e. 19. 

90 MonsAmazonium et oppidura. 1. 6. p. 303. 

91 V. 772. *0» Tvpi vv Tltpa-uf *Mv«t*s K*wvahk*t. Ibid, 
p. 137. N • 

9 * L. I.e. 72. See Strabo. I. 12, p, 83?. 



4i\ 
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w 4Mw*Svfoi 9 LuQO-SyH, frpg* A*ws and Eovj f two 
nances of the Deity, whom they worshipped. Ste* 
phaiius Byzantinns having mentioned, that there 
were Chaldean* psar Colchte, . X*xJ*«* *ti/©* sr^o* 
t*>- Ko*;pJ*?, quote* a fragment out of Sophocles, 
wherein these peculiar n^ues pf the Pontic Ama* 
aonians are mentioned. 

* KoA^tff T£, XfcA^ft*©? Tf, xpu Xuf pv *$w. 

They had 1J90 the name of Mauri, or Moors; simi- 
lar to those of their family in Ii>dia, and Maurita- 
nia. tJnder this appellation they are mentioqed by 
the author of the Orphic? Argooautica. 

Every circumstance shews plainly their original* 

As this people had different titles in the count fief 
where they settled ; and often in the same region ; 
their history by these means has beeu confounded. 
We find> that they were called* not .only Amazo- 
nians, but Syri, Assyrii, Chaldaei, Mauri, Chalybes: 



«* Strabo. 1. 10. p. 1071. Awtofr Sol.Macrob. Satyro. 1- U 
p. 1.94. Hence Lux, and Lucco. 

» V. 741. 
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and were still further diversified. They were the 
same as the Ionim; and in consequence of it they 
are said to have founded the chief and most antient 
cities in Ionia, and its neighbourhood. Among 
these are to be reckoned * Epbesus, Smyrna, Cuma, 
Myrioa, Latorea, Anaa, Eltea, Myrlea, Paphos, 
Cuna ; besides many others, which further witness 
their original, by the devices on their coins. For 
the money of the cities in Asia Minor, and parti- 
cularly of those in Phrygia, Ionia, and Mysia, has 
often an Amazon for its device. At other times 
there is a representation of Rhea, or Cybele, 
e/owned with a tower, to denote the religion of the 
place. And as the Deity there worshipped was 
known under different titles; the names of these 
cities will be found to have a reference to them. 
And not only the cities but the rivers and fountains 



**4* Krurf k ypvr froXi*» k*i %<rt*fVpAou \tyotren, xaOawtg Eftru, xou 
if+VpiX* **» Kv/xijf, %fiu Mvpirn, urn Uatyv, xau *XXa vv»/xjnj/AaT«. 
Strabo. 1. 11. p. 771. See Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. p. 188. 

X/Avp**— euro TfAvpw Afjt.ot£ovoq. Steph. Byzant. 

Kv/Ai)— Tolk cvofxa am A/*a£oyof, xaO«Tig xa» i Mvgmi. Strabo. 

L 11, p. 771. 

Kvfjw troA*? A»oA>xi»— »aw Kvprx Afxctfy'OS- Steph. 
Latorea- aw A*r«{i»«< Upmfant. Athenseus. 1. 1. p. 31. 
Ar<%i«— >mro Avaio* A/a*£ow$. Steph. 
EXaia— *vo EAata* Aft*£oro$. Scho!. in Dionys. r. 828. 
Kww*— flwro fi»a? T*?» Afwtfowir. Steph. Byzant. 
K*» tvotvpovs {ruji Apa£oMw) otoAsk r»»«f ma» ^a^i 5 x#» yap 
Efiaoir, x*i Zpvfw, x«i ICv/wr, x«» MfgXiiar. Strabo. h 12. p. 827. 
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being held sacred, will appear to be denominated in 
the same manner : and frqm hence the original of 
the people may be known. m 'Or* fc «i A/A»(ong ^rox- 

X^u? iv Atrtot xana^o* roirovg vote, $n\a<ri xai xf nvxi rmt 
Afxa^wvv oftwvuftb», xai pm xxt ZFoXng 9 oiov avru n E^tro?, 
if Muj iv* if AioXftxn. 7%«f /Ae Amazons held many 
places in Asia, may be seen from their names hav- 
ing been given to fountains, as well as to cities * 
which names are still * retained. This is apparent 
in the name of Ephesus, Ariaa, and of Myrina in 
JEolia. They were no other than the Ioiiim, of 
whom I have treated at large : and 'though the Hel- 
ladtans would persuade us, that this part of the 
world was peopled from Attica ; and from other 
little districts in Greece i yet it is all a mistake. They 
gave out, that * Neileus, Athamas, JEgyptus, aqd 
Canopus an Erythrean, went at different timis. 
from Hellas, and founded the chief places in Ionia! 
They were without doubt founded by Nileidae, and 



97 Scholia in Dionys. v. 858. 

** Those antient terms, which he looks upon as the names of 
Amazons, were sacred titles ; and all related to the religion pi ' 
the people. Elaea was the city of the Olive : Cuma the city of 
the Sun : Cuna the Royal city. - 

*• Atyvwrov NnAi*??. Pausan. 1. 7. p. 52& 

Ni»Afi/$«— if MiA»5To>. Pausan. 1. 7» p« 524. Epv0£«? h Kairwref, 
or as Casaubon reads, Kmw*s. Strabo. I. 14. p. 93Q. 

NitAti/f, niXowonicwf uhi Afairaitfr *y«fu re?, ik Acn*t iXdoiv r*f 
!*»i«k «K>ny «t^ik. Euseb. Chfon. p. 36. 
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people of Egypt: by Canopians aod Erythreaas: 
but they did not come from Greece. The most me- 
morable, and one of the most antient events in the 
annals of this couutry was, law *pfa, the arrival of 
Ion the son of Xuth. He was supposed to have 
come in the reign of IQ0 Erectheus, and to have set- 
tled in Attica, at the very time, that Hellen the son 
of Deucalion betook himself to AUmon, Ai/www*, 
the same fcs Thessaly. We are assured by f Thu- 
cydides, and by other good writers, that Greece 
was for many ages after this in an unsettled state, 
and thinly peopled. And the natives of Attica for 
a long time lived * dispersed : and were not formed 
into any kind of community, till the time of The 
seus. Yet there are said to have been many colo- 
nies sent out before his ©ra. Nay the very person, 
Ion, the son of Xuth, who is supposed to hav§ come 
in the most early times, led out, before he could be 
Tpell fixed, no less than thirteen colonies ta Ionia. 
3 Athenienses ex responsis Apollinis Delphici com- 
muni consilio totius HeHados trcdecim colonias uno 
tempore in Asiam deduxerunt : ducesque in singulis 
coloniis constituerunt ; et summam imperii partem 



100 Straho. 1. 8. p. 587. Tatianus Assyrius, p. 274. 

1 L. 1. c.S. 

* Plutarch in Theseo. 
- 3 Vitruvius, 1. 4. c. 1 # 

Iones, duce lone, perfecti Athenis nobilissiinara partem regidnis 
maritime occupaverunt. Velleius Patercuhis. 1, 1. c. 4. 
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Toni, Xeuthi etCreusc filio dederunt. Tkt Athe~ 
iwms in obedience to some oracles of Apollo at Del- 
phi, by the joint consent of the whole Hellenic state, 
sent out at the same time thirteen colonies into Asia, 
and appointed a leader to each. But the chief 
command of the whole they intrusted to Ion, the 
son of Xeuth and Creusa. 

Under the history of Ion and Hellen is signified the 
arrival of the Iones and Hellenes; who came into At* 
tica and Thessaly. In these times there was no Hel- 
lenic body ; nor was the name of Hellas asyet in gene- 
ral acceptation : so that the above history is all a fable. 
How is it possible to conceive, that a country should 
be able to send out thirteen bodies of men so early : 
or that people should migrate, before they could be 
well denied ? It was, it seems, effected by the joint 
advice of all the Grecian states. But there was at 
these times neither Hellenic state, nor kingdom; nor 
were any of tie great communities formed. Besides 
the above-mentioned, there were other colonies sent 
out in a long succession : and these so numerous, 
that one would imagine that the country quite up to 
Thrace must have been exhausted* One of these 
was led by 4 Idlaus from Attka and Thespis : and 
not long after there were migrations under * Phorbus 



4 Pausanias. 1. 7. p. 524* He gives, an account of many 
cotonje*. * 

9 Euseb. Chron. p. 13. Veriionjt L*U 
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to Rhodes ; and under Tleptofcmus of 6 Argos to 
the same {dace : under Triopas to 7 Caria ; and 
under others to Crete. Under Penthilus the sod of 
Orestes to Thrace: trader Archelaus to Cyzicus and 
Bithynta* The Athenians pretended to haye fouu- 
ded Erythraean and to have built Cuma, Ephesus, 
and the twelve cities of Ionia : and most of the 
islands were peopled from the same * quarter. The 
Amazonian city Elaia was according to them built by 
9 Moestheus, who lived at the supposed asm of 
Troy : all which is inconsistent and untrue. Some 
fugitives from Hellas may at tatat s have crossed the 
aeas : but the celebrated cities of: Ionia were coeval 
with Greece itself and built. by people of the same 
femily, the Iontra, who at other times were styled 
Amazon?. Their history was obsolete; and has 
been greatly misrepresented; yet there are evidence* 
still remaining to shew who they wene: and the Gre- 
cians, however inconsistent it may appear, confess^ 
that these cities were of IO Amazonian original. 



• This was before the war of Troy. 

: "E*$ PoJ©# •{*» fiXvpmm otyf* &**&» fTta*foAip«f). Iliad; 

B. y.667* , , ^ , 

7 See Marsham's Chron. p. 340. Graecorura Coloniae. 
. *. Strabo. J. 14. p. 959- See Marmora Arundeliana. 

* EXaia MtvtaQtvf xT»Cfue> kcu rut crvr cevry Afar**** **>* ovrp*~ 
tftwmrnf $vh IAw. Strabo. 1. 13. p. 923, 

*° See backward the quotations from Strabo, Diodorus* Ste^ 
phanus, Athenaeus,.and ihe Scholiasts, p. 12& " • •■ * * 
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The Amdzona were"*Arkites, who c&me from 
Egypt ; and vimrsbipped the Sun, and Selene* the 
chief deities of the country, from whence they came. 
Herodotus styles them JEorpata, and says, that they 
had this name from killing their husbands. But 
granting that they were women, I never found that? 
they ever had husbands ; unless an accidental com- 
merce with any man. they met, and such as they are 
here supposed immediately to kill, can eptitle him to 
be called an husband. iEorpata is a name taken 
from their worship ; which was given to their priests. 
It signifies a priest of: *n», or Orus, analogous to 
Patlmeit, Patazithcs, Atropata, Asampata, of 
Egypt, and other countries. These priests used to 
sacrifice strangers, who by chance came upon their 
coast; and from thence were styled (AvJf©xr<w©») 
murderers. 

. It is well known, that the Egyptians admitted the 
sistrnm among their military instruments of music; 
and made use of it, when they went to wa& Hence 
Virgil . Says of Cleopatra-'— ,x patrio vocat agmina* 
sistro. And the same princess is upbraided by ano- 
ther poet for presuming to bring this barbarous in- 
strument in opposition to the Roman trumpet — . 

11 Roman amque tubam crepitanti pellere sistro. 



..." One of their chief cities was called Archseopolis. Proeop. 
de B. G. 1. 4. c. 13. 
" Virgil. jEnei*. h %. v. €96. 
** Psopertius. 1. 3. Eleg.9. v. 43. 
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The same practoqs prevailed among the Araazdhs, 
who worshipped the Isis of E§ypt, ao& ta*de Use of 
ber sistrofii, wheh they Engaged in battle.— l * Apod 
Aaaazonas statrO ad beHura feminanim fcxercitws to^ 
qabetur. They are the wo<tk of Isidores, who gites 
into the notion of their being a nation of wotsen ; 
but affords us this material circumstance in their his- 
tory. In another place he speaks to the same pur- 
pose* ls Aptid Atimzonaa autfera non tttb&, sicut a 
negibtts, sed a regin^ sistro vocabatar foeminarufn 
exercims* 

The Amazonians of Cdchis and Armenia wef6 
not far removed from the Mi*y& near Mount Ara- 
rat : and were undoubtedly of thd same ftfatiiy. 
They were Arkites* a* we nlay learn from the people 
of Pontic Theba ; and foUowed the rites of the 
Ark, under the name of Meen, Baris, and lima* 
Henee it is, that they hare ever been represented 
with lunar shields. Many have thought, that they 
were of a Junar shape : but this is a mistake, for most 
of the Asiatic coins represenwthem otherwise. The 
lunette was a device taken from their worship. It 
was the national ensign, which was painted upon 
their shields : whence it is said of them 3 ptctis bel- 
lantur Amazones armis. And in another place : du- 
cit Amazonidas lunatis agmina peltis Penthiselea, 



*♦ Isidorus. Orig. }. & c. 21 1 
15 Ibid. L 18. c. 4. 
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f ureas* The Amazonian shield approached nearly 
to the shape of a leaf, as did the shields of the Gothic 
nations. Pliny says of the Indian fig : l6 Foliorum 
latitudo peltae- effigiem Amazoniae habet. Upon 
these shields they had more lunettes than one : and 
from them the custom was derived to the Turks, and 
other Tartar nations. 

A large body of this family settled upon the Bo- 
risthenes ; also in the Tauric Chersonese, and in the 
17 regions adjacent. In these {daces they were styled 
Amazons, and also ,8 Cimmerians. Some writers 
have thought, that the colony of the Colchians was 
from hence : but others more truly suppose, that this 
people came from Colchis. They were once a very 



'• Pliny. Hist. Nat. 1. 12. c. 5. p. 657. 
17 Especially upon the Tanais. 

£»»Am, Kt/x/xipioi ti. Dionys. Ilfpiny. v. 678. 
Here was a river Phasis, similar to that at Colchis. Ef» y*p x*i 
* T, f°S (&***%) Ev£4nr»»?, vrhijo-w rift M*«tfT»&? \i(Avr}$ f xat re Tavaiob? 
«or«/xtf* Scholia in Pind. Pyth. Od. v. 4. 3J6\ 

J> Some speak of the Amazons and Cimmerians as only con- 
federates : but they were certainly the same people. When Se- 
n*?ca mentions the Amazons invading Attica, he brings them from 
the Tanais and Moeotis. 

Qualis relictis frigidi Ponti plagis 
Egit catervas Atlicum pulsans solum 

Tanaitis aut Mseotis H'»ppolytus. Act* 2. v. 399* 

But they are generally supposed to hav« come from the Ther- 
modotu 

VOL. V. K 
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powerful '* nation, and made a considerable figure : 
and though their history, on account of their anti- 
quity, is somewhat dark, yet we have sufficient evi- 
dences of their greatness. They are said to have 
overran the coast of Poetess and Billjynia ; and to 
have seized upon all Ionia* But as the times of tbeee 
inroads are variously represented, there is reason to 
think, that these histories relate to their first settling 
in those parts. For though it is not impossible, but 
that one part of a family may make war upon ano- 
ther, yet it is not in this instance probable. We 
know that most of the migrations of old were by the 
Greeks represented as warlike expeditions* And 
there is room to think, that this has been misrepre- 
sented in the same manner. However both *° Hero- 
dotus and Strabo mention these invasions; and the 
latter speaks of the Cimmerians as being likewise 
called " TfufwvK, Tr crones. He says, that they 
often made inroads upon the southern coasts of Pon- 
tus, and all the neighbouring provinces : sometimes 
invading the Paphlagonians, and at other times the 
Phrygians and Ionians. This is extraordinary : for 
they were certainty of the same family as the Ioirim, 
who were denominated from Ionah, the Dave. The 

«<oTf^xai Ki/A/Asptxog B«0-9ropQ{ *>ro/£<x?Gf|. Strabo. 1. 11. p. 736. 

*° U 1. c. 6. 15. 

%l *Oi ti KtfAfjupiQi, ev{ ti» x«t« Tpfvtaq oio/*<*£tf<m, * txsitw n tQ- 
vo;, oroXXaxi* tiri^afxov rcc fofy* (At pi t* Hour*, x«i t* avn%p *vtok> 
xtX. Strabo. 1. l.p. 106. 
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wend Tfn$m> Treran* is a translation of the original 
imcne ; sad is precisely of the same purport. Hence 
we read in Homer more than once of ** *f «f<#>» *&* 
*»**• mod of Myccne in the city of Iuno, beteg 
styled ** nr$hvr^M^. Mvwtw. It has been shewn* 
that the Cimmerians 'worshipped Osiris, and the 
emblematical Deity Taur-Iooe : so that we way be 
certified of their original. The people whom they 
invaded upon the coast of Pontus, were both Cim- 
merians mad Amaeoniana. They lived near the lake 
Acherusia, upoa the river Sagar ; or as the Greeks 
expressed it H 2*yy*f i«* : and one of their chief 
ckieBTOs" Heractau What is mm&mt&m&m.ry, 
while^hey ere carrying on these acts of hostility, 
they are joined by the very people, the Amaaomao^ 
opon whom they are making war. ** Aj»*$w«* *p 



M Iliad, X. v* «3$. *. v. 8i3. 

* 3 Iliad. B. v. 502. and v. 5S2. They were also Amazonian*: 
their chief river the Tanais was styled Amazonius. ixaAifTo h <ogo« 
rtpov Af*«fowo?. Auctor de Fluminibus. Geogr. Vet. v. 2. p. 2T» 

They were of the Titanic race, and are said to have retreated 
Triifie* after their defeat, and to have keen sheltered m a strong 
shoto called Keita. Dion. Cassroi. 

24 -Sagar is -the same as Sachor, the name of the Nile, which 
has been given to a river in Pontus. Achcrasia is from the same 
quarter. In these parts was a river Indus. Amnis Indus in 
Cibyritarura jugis ortus. Pliny. L 5. p. 275* 

** IIoXk *Hf>«*x««— oftH f£»pptp»o». Scholia in Dionys. v. 790» 
"Hpa^ihx— ari p* $» Ax*p*^»* Xf^oiij^t?. I bi d. 

** Euseb. Chron. j>. 35. Syncellus. p. If 8. 
Kg 
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vyofmVf nrav. The Aimzom overran Asm in e$m- 
junction with the Cimmerians : they likewise burn* 
the temple at Ephems. This too is very extraordi- 
nary : for it w«s a noble structure ; which they had 
erected with their own hands ; and which they must 
fcave particularly reverenced. The city Ephesus 
! was the chief seat; of the Amazonian Ionim. 

Ev0& Sow wots »t)o» Ap»$miif rtrwxjmfi. 

, The like is mentioned .by Mela, *' Epbesua, et 
Dianae clarissunum templum, quod Amaaones Amk 
potentes sacdUse tradujrtun I think it is scarcely 
possible for these < accounts to. be precisely true. 
We may be assured) according to tbe generally re- 
ceived opinion concerning the Ionians, that they 
were the same as the Amazonians ; and their cities 
were of Amazonian original. The best histories are 
to this purpose : and the coins of almost every city 
further prove it. The Grecians indeed, though they 
continually contradict themselves, claim the honour 
of having peopled these regions. But as this was 
a work of great antiquity, they have been forced 
to carry the aera of their peregrinations so high, as 



* 7 Dionysius. v. 827. See alto Pansaoias. 1.4. p. 357". 
*• Mela. 1. i. c. 17. p. 87. 
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to totally disagree with their state and hfctory.- Itt* 

consequence of this, they are represented as makings 

powerful settlements abroad, before they coukT 

maintain thermelves a\ home * at a time, wheo their. - 

cmmtrf was poorly inhabited : and must -havjfc been .- 

ekhfcutted: hy su£h draughts. Strabo, wh6 bad ecn 

quired* into these histories diligently, laments -th$> 

uncertainty, with ,wfai6h they are attended. 'He/ 

give* into the comnkm notion, that Rhodes, and* 

other Asiatic places, were peopled from Greece be-: 

fore the Vrar of Troy: yet seems to, be diffident; 

and confesses, that the accounts given of these 

places ami countries are vfery obscure and uncertain* 

H jFhittb&urity, says Strabo, has arisen not on^ 

Jroln ike changes and resolutions, which havefyap-i 

pmiedin 4hese provmcts ; bpi als&frow the dti~: 

agreemsnt to the found Jn writers, who never.de- 

scribe the same fwtin the same manner.: The inr 

roads of the C^ffimettait* and AmaBonians are 

equally obacure^and unoertain. 

•. |fc :& ifteatwwcd by ApoUonyis Hhodius, that; 

when Orpheus played upon the lyre, the trees of 

P t er i a ca m e down- from -the hills to the-Thraeiaa 

coast, and ranged themselve3 i*V due order, at 

■ i | I ii i 9 • i » i J ' i ■ '■ >' 'I 'll ■ > I * „ ' ' 

. . ** tiydn hh awa^tK* tv b* rmf /*t«&?wk jm*>, mXhx. wan hct r*q 
Slrabo. 1, 12, p. 85g. : t 
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|0 i Zona. M the people, of whom I have bees 
treating, worshipped the Stm, whom tbey stytod 
2on, there were in consequence of it Many* places, 
which they occupied, called Zona. One of these, 
we fine*, was in Thrace, near the Heb*u& It ww 
imdoiibttedtya city built by the Orphtte jiriwft; And 
denominated from the luftiinafy, which they adored. 
There was a dhy Zona in Africa, said to have been 
tfeken by the Roman ** general* Sestius ; which we 
m&f suppose to have, been toamed from the same 
object 1 mention these things because there* was 
likevtfsd a city J * Zona of the Amazons in Cappa* 
docia, which led the Greeks into a .atnangi mistake. 
Per when, in their legendary hiwories, they suppose 
Hercules to march to Zona, ami to lake it; they 
misconstrue the nanle, and imagine, that it wt» 
&>*,^8r banSage. Hence instead *f a city, they 
tttiifbfmly render it £»mf, And make the gwwinds <rf 
iti* Amazonian war to have been a'wwnan's girdle. 
The term Xon, the Sun, was oftentimes varied to 
Zan, Zaort, and Zoan ; and people and places w*re 



30 Argonaut. 1. 1. y. 29. 

Serrium, et, quo canentem Orphea sccuta narrantur nemora, 
Zone. Mota." T: 7. c. 2. p. 140, See Herod, fr 7. c; 3JJ. 

u Dionys. Hist. Rom. 1. 48. 

** It is catted. Zaun* by. .Antafti&us, p. 1S2, -who ptaptt if in 
Amwaia Mkot? which wa» 4m ^OHLftUuaJt proviwre; fnd often 
ascribed to Cappadocia. . .- . 
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accordingly denominated. I hare taken notice of the 
31 Soaaes and Soanes of Colchis ; who were sometimes 
called H Zani. Mention is made of a temple in Thrace 
named law*, Saon :- which is a variation of the same 
term, as is mentioned above. It was situated near 
a oanern: and is said to have been built by the 
Cory ban tes, and to have also had the name of Ze* 
rynttaia* " Lycophron accordingly styles it, Z*fw« 

One of the most extraordinary circumstances in 
the history of the Amazons is their invasion of At- 
tica. They are represented as women, Who cam* 
from the rhcer Theranodon, in revenge for the in* 
suit offered to them toy Hercules, who had pJun^ 
dared their country* Their attack is described as 
ve»y violeat ; and the conflict for a long time doubt* 
fat. At last, having lostonany of their companions, 
they mt»e oWiged to retreat, and kstirely leave the 
country* The Athenians pretended to have many 
evidences of ibis invasion :< they pointed out tire 
place of engagement: the very spot, where they 



» 3 Pliny. 1. 6. c. 4. 

** Tbqr ww catted Zani, Zai'ni, and Zattitae ; abo Sanitae. 
Agftthias.1. 5. p. 143.* !>*•*«, Tsaini. The author of the Chro- 
nicon Paaehale catfe themSalR and Sanity, T«xxo» x«» Tamd% 
— -torm »t#f * +*pp£0* A^ofMr. p. 34. Both terms relate to tfte 
Sun, styled Sal,atid Sbi; Zfcn, and Zon. ifhe' Aniazons lived t|c* 
tw*eft tike' TtemtJdtfii k^ ' / 

* Lycoph. v. 77. •- "" ' ' '*" 
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afterwards entered into it truce : and they could 
shew the? tombs of those Amazons, who fell in the 
dispute. . The, place was named Amazoneum : and* 
th$re was t a^ patient ;piUar near it, said to have 
been erected by this people. , The history given is 
cireuqastantial, yet abounds with inconsistencies; 
and is by no writer unifornJy related* Such a 
people as the Amazooian* had certainly hem in 
Attica : the Athenians, a& well as the -Boeotian, 
jyere in grgat measure descended from them. Plu- 
tarct),fr(M30L' tbfc &a»efc of places, which bad* refer-* 
encetp the Amazonian; history, tries to shew. the 
certainty of this invasion, and of the circumstances, 
with which it; was s&id to iiavfc been attended* For 
there was a bqildiqg ctamed f HonjomosiuHi y which 
he supposes to have been, the place, of. truce : aad 
bej,mpnti9n§ sagtfificea, which used there to be of- 
fered to. the Affiazflps, But there is eotbieg ia 
thea^ a^giui^nt^ vyhiph proves the point in quebtkm. 
The aa^np of the place, . if it ibe genuine, may relate 
to an oath ; but it does not necessarily follow, that 
ihe Amazons here entered into a treaty; nor do the 



36 AM* ray* fw^moXifwi «{ fwy$*$ TJta*jw#t pmfWipq* in *** i* 

p. 13. Orchom-oW.t, like Asteroup, Ampfctous,. MaJupoav A***- 
thous, Achorpus^ defies , a plpcc sa,cred>to Or-Ghom. He was 
the Orchanaus of th£ e^$ty and th$'i*flpe pwp^age from whom 
the cities calie4 Orchbraenos bad their name. 
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riles established at all shew, that they were in a 
state of hostility with the 37 Athenians. The rites 
consisted originally in offerings made to the Deity, 
from^whom the Amazons received their name, £[e 
was calted Azen, and Amazon, the same as Ares, the' 
Subw They worshipped both Ares and Harmon : 
which the Grecians changed to a feminine Harmo- 
nia : attd the Amazons, in consequence of this wor- 
ship, were said to be the offspring of these Deities. 

By 7h**» i Ag*d* xm Afimw is nleaitt; the children of 
the San and Moon. Hence it is, that the wife of 
Cadmus was said to be Harmonia; for the Cad- 
i»kt*s-#ere certainly Amazonians. 

After the Grecians had supposed, that these fe- 
male warriors invaded their country, and were re- 
poised, they were at a loss to account whither they 



w By Plato Aey are said to have been conducted by Eumol- 
pus. Ev/xotan* /air ovt xa» AfMt£oi>w lorir^aTiv^arr** tin ruf X^Z*'* 
Meoexenus. vol. 2. p. £S9. He introduced hymnsv and sacrifice*, 
and the mysteries at Eleusis. This could not be the Work of an 
enemy in a state of war. • 

31 Apollon. Argonaut. 1. 2. v. 992. 

"Hmr-Mon is Doroinus Lurius. Hara Mona, from whence 
came *Aft*ow«, Domina Luna. The Cadmians were certainly 
Amwont*n»; bat their entfcnt name by length of time was 
effaced, r. 
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afterwards* withdrew. Some have giv^n Out, tirat 
they retreated into Magna * Graecia, wfaere they 
founded the city *° Cleite: and Isocrated so far 
a^ees, as to acknowledge, that aooe of item re- 
turned to tbeir own, 41 ' coimtry. But* Lysias goes* 
farther, and says, ♦* that their nation was wholly 
rained by this expedition : that they lost their ter- 
ritories* and were never more heard of. Upon all 
wha?h * Plutarch observes* that wrmust mt "mn* 
der> when transactions are of such antiquity > if 
history should prove contradictory and ekseurt. 
The iVmazons were supposed to have always fought 
*a horseback;- aod they were thus described by 
Micou in the Poipile at * Athena. Yet it ia cer- 
t$ip 2 . that the* use of cavalry Ja war wa* not known 
in Greece till long after this sera : ttwk, if we may 



fraXteti. Scholia in Lycoph. v. 1332. 

* 6 KAeitij. — p.%ct ifi/v A^afova/v -woXu> turin. Etymdiog. Afa.fr . 
«** Asyera* /xi> ovv «te£» rut Apxfynjv, a<; rvv ptv tXfetfw v&fjua 

a^K,«$e&V&Krot», Ih Pftflegyr. p, 9&» 

* **£***>*♦ /*t> av» TK «X**rp«f k^umk m^nf^w w A&wto. 

Lysias. Funcb. Orat. to»$ Ko^Owr B©*9o*f. 

43 qavy&fvtp an w iff* iGTp*y[Mt?if bru «roA«ioi( wX*hkt0«* tuf 
*>op«i». , Plutarch in Tlwspeo. p. 13. ■ * 

. ** Tow & A^afovflK o-Kowiip k% Mmw» iy/»a4^» *** »mr«j> f**;g$*f»9f« 
Aristophanis Lysistrata. v. 680. 
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credit Homer* the Asiatic nations at the siege of 
Troy were equally unacquainted with this advan- 
tage. The strongest argument for this invasion of 
the Amazons, and their defeat, was the tombs of 
those, who were slam. These are mentioned by 
many writers* Btrt the Grecians had likewise the 
tomb of Dionusus, of Deucalion, of Orion; and 
the tombs of other persons, who never existed : all 
which were in reality high altars, raised in antfcnt 
days. The whole of this history relates to old rhes 
and customs, and not to any warlike expedition. 
They likewise shewed a pillar, called Amazoneum, ' 
which ;\*as supposed t© have beet* denonimated from 
this 45 people.. Bat we can only infer from it, that 
soeb people were once in the country, and pro* 
bttjp erected it. This was the express object to 
wfeich; the Amazonians paid their adoration ; as {hey 
Iked in an age, when statues were not known. 
Skteb a one the Argonauts are said to have found in 
the temple of -Arez, ^hen they landed upon the 
coast of Poutus; and made tbctr offerings to the 
Deity. i . 



** IlXwoy wis rv» wvKon wp< f* Apedfcvfo fyAii. Plsto in 
Mxicdko. ▼. 3. p. 3$5. 
46 Apollon. Argon. 1. 2. v. 1174. 
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. Sriaiiy* «Jff®;#i |ti*Afr* AI902 *f Ufiw > ;:. 
*Itge?, a! watt srMMff AMA20NE2 .ttjgfrdfiwift. 

Now to the grove of Ai*ez they repair, 
And while the victims Weed; ^beytote their stand 
Around the glowing altar, full ra front ' ■ » 
Gf a fair temple. « Here of ebon hue 
i Rises in air a lofty antique stone. * > . 

Before k all of Amazonian name 
Bow low, and make their viows* * 

That tbe tomb* spoken of werto high attars is evfc 
dent from their situation : for hoi? could tbfcy others 
wisq be found in the middle of the 47 city : and itfsa 
many different places There Mas an Amazootari 
moqument at 4 * Megftra : fud tombs ctf Amazon* 
near P Ch«ero*ea upon* a river namtd TheBrtottenu 
The like ware ehervrn rn Thessaly nter *° SdMuatafe^ 
and Cunoscephale : all which were Supposed to hare 
been places of burials, where Amazons had been 
slain. To these might be added monuments of the 



.*■• ' » » 



47 Plutarch in Thcseo.-p. 15. -E» «r«* x»Tir£o* , Atww. p. X2 f 

41 Ibid. p. 13. 

49 Jbfd. . , x 

80 Ibid. Called by Plutarch £xot9wc*i*. $y some it U, ex- 
pressed Scotussa. « , / 
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same nature id fl loom : and others in?* Mauritania ; 
all misconstrued, and supposed to have been tombs 
of female warriors. In respect to those at Athens, 
the place where they were erected (i* <*r«, within 
the watts of the si ctiy,) and the sacrifices there 
offered, shew that they could not relate to enemies; 
hut were the work of people, who bad there ? 4 set* 
tied. The river Thermodon, which was $lso called 
'Ai/bwv, inThessaly, could not have received its name 
from a transient march of Amazons ; but must have 
been so called from: people of that family, who re- 
sided in those pahs. - Every circumstance of this 
supposed invasion is attended with some absurdity. 
It was owing, we aratold, to the injustice of Her- 
etics, who stole the girdle of Hippolvte ; and aN 
ttdted the nation, of which she was queen, so as to 
quite*;. 55 ruin it. The Amazons haviog been thus 
cruelly defeated and weakened j and not being able 
^withstand their next 5 * neighbours* resolved to 



31 Xu/*« Mup»n*)«. Homer. Iliad. B. v. 813. 

5 * Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. p. 188. 

SJ They were, according, to Plutarch, supposed to have fought 
«tfi tjj* Tlfvxa xou T9 Mtwuor. The place called Uw( was close to 
the Acropolis. tlw(h w %v£w itrepi rw AxpowroXiy. Jul. Pollux. 
l.S. c. 10. p. 957. " ' 

54 Plutarch in Thcseo. p. 13. 

55 To ffirof twto riAiitf$ evrrptyeu* Diodor* Sic. 1. 2. p. 129* 

* 6 ~&lowtf T»5 4rf£to«xt?rr»{ (fetf/capef tvs ptv arQimas *vtup xxret- 
fjJbww-arr**,' xA.* Dlod. 1, 4. p. 229. He mentions -nramAw? t# 
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wage war with the Greeks, and particularly with 
Theseus of Athene, They accordingly began theft 
march, being fully resolved 4o make reprisals. In 
this disposition of mrad, ooe would imagine th« 
tbey took the direct way to Greece : but it was far 
otherwise. The root, by which they are supposed 
to have gone^ was quite die reverse of the path, 
which led to Greece, Every step was in a contrary 
direction. To arrive at the sooth- west they passed 
north-east; and ranging round the whole Euxsne 
Sea, by Mount Caucasus and Colchis, to the 
17 Cimmerian Bosporus; and having passed many 
hills and many rivers ; among which were the Phases, 
the Tanais, the Boristbenes, the s * Ister, the H*brus> 
they at last arrive at Athens. Here they pitch their 
camp, *> «r» , within the precincts of the city, and 
close to the Acropolis. They then fight a severe 
battle, and are* obliged to retire : and not being 
able to return home, they are* dissipated, and. dwiat 
die to nothing. Lysias says, n tw I«ut«* -urocT^fa, A* 
my rvfAfofciv otwvvfMov twowxK They by this miscur- 
ridge ruined their country : so that their very 



luCnaup avrov (at A(A*£ort$) x«t uAd©> i»? Atthmj*. Scholia in Lyb<v» 
phron. v. 1332. 

$s n«f»«< «8«A*T*f afirxyw hlfa**'*' 
tirtf xcAauoy If^oF *i\av*9 £xv9«f 
'la-*-**. Lycopln v. 13S6. 

59 OTat. Funeb. tok K©{i>0w> B^to*?. • 
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name became extinct. Here then one would ima* 
gine> that this female history would conclude. No ; 
they are introduced again hy the * poets at the 
siege of Troy : and are to be met with in the wars of 
** Cyrus. Some ages after, in the time of Alex- 
ander an interview is 6x mentioned to have passed, 
wherein the queen of the Amazons makes proposals 
to that monarch about sharing for a night or two his 
bed. "And even in the time of Pompeius Magnus, 
during the Mithridatic war, they are supposed to 
eKist : for after a victory gained by that general, the 
Roman soldiers are said to have found many boots 
and buskins, which Dion Cassias thinks were un- 
donbtedly 6j Amazonian, 

Such was the credulity of the antients about one 
of 4be most improbable stories that ever was feigned- 
Strmho bad the sense to give it up : and Plutarch, 
tfter all the evidence collected, and a visible pre-? 
possession in favour of the legend ; nay,, after a fuli 
assent given, is obliged in a manner to forego it, 
and to allow it to be a forgery. For he at last con- 
fesses, that G *tke whole, which the author of the 



*?. Homer* Virgil, Quiatus Calaber, &c. 

fl Diodorus. 1. 2. p. 128. Polyaenus Strateg. 1. 8. p. 61JJ.'" 

** Cteilarchus apud Strabonem. 1. IK p. 7/1. -Sec -alsa 
Dkxlonis Sic. 1. 17. p. 549* Alexander is said to have had 
some of them in his pay. A man. 1. 7. p. 292. 

61 In Bello-Mithvidatico. 

** Plutarch in Theseo, p% 13. wtjufaw ****s i* v fy xa * wXp^tia-n. 
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Theseis wrote, about the invasion of the Amazons, 
and of Antiope's attack upon Theseus, who had car- 
ried off Phtzdra, and of her associates supporting 
her ; also of, those Amazons, whom Hercules siew, 
seemed manifestly a romance and fiction. 

From what has been said, I think it is plain, that 
the Amazonians were a manifold people, and deno- 
minated from their worship. They were some of 
the Titanic race, who settled in Colchis, Ionia, 
Hellas, and upon the Atlantic in Mauritania. They 
were also to be found in other parts, and their fa- 
mily characteristic may in all places be seen. They 
were the same as the Cadmians ; and the structures, 
which bore their name, were not erected to them, 
but were the work of their own hands. Such was 
the building called Amazoneum. 6s Apa£*»f»o I<nuo* 

o-iwf AOuvtjfl-iv* *f* h lifov, o Apcc^ovts Ugtoowro. They 

are the words of Harpocration. Concerning the 
place called Amazoneum, Isaus says a great deal 
in his treatise to Diodes about the consecration of 
the Amazons at Athens. It was a temple, which 
of old was built by these Amazons. 

I have before taken notice of a passage in * Plato, 
wherein that writer mentions, that Eumolpus led the 



e$ Harpocration. The original Amazons were deities; and the 
people so called were their priests and votaries. Hence 9w»» 
t»k Af-tof©^ in Plutarch. See Theseua. p. 13. 

€ * Menexenus. vol, 2. p. 339* 
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Amazons, when they iavaided Attica^ This person 
is represented "both as a Tbracian, aftd as an Athe- 
nian; and sometimes as a foreigner from Egypt 
Clemens of Alexahdria speaks of his Coming with 
the Eumolpicte into Attica; ajid styles him the 
67 Shepherd Eumolpus, He is supposed to have 
(been the principal person who introduced the ritpe 
and mysteries, which were obsjery^d by the Athe : 
mans. His sons were\the priests, who officiated at 
the temple of Ceres in Eleu$i$. The Eleusi^ian 
mysteries came from Egypt ; and the persons, who 
brought them must have been of that 68 country. 
All these things prove, that what has been repreT 
sented as a warlike expedition was merely the set- 
tling of a colony: and those, who had the conduct 
of it, were Atnazonians, who have been represented 
as women/ And so f&r is probable, that there were 
women among them, who officiated at the religious 
ceremonies, which wete instituted. Something of 
this nature is intimated by the Scholiast upon Theo- 
critus, , who gives a short but curious account of the 
first Amazonian priestesses. ** KaXA»pa^o^ 9*0-*, mi 

IW4A*0-<r»K twv A[a*£wm .WW Svy&Ttgss' i,i WiKuxitq 



67 Ev/aoAo-o? woipjj. Cohort, p. 17. 
Eumolpus, Ncptuni filius. Hyginus, Fab. 46. 

*• Ttff ptv yetf EvpopviXxs awo nj» xetTcc A»ywflrr»r 'Itptvv /aitowj- 
*«X0«i. Diodorus. 1.1. p. 25. 

* Idyl. 13. v. 25. , , r 

VOL. V. L 
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<rvvts"n<r*»ro. We learn from Callimachus, that the 
queen of the Amazons had daughters, mho were 
called Peleiades. These were they, by whom the 
sacred dance, and the night vigils were first insti- 
tuted. It has been before shewn, that the Peleiades, 
Or Doves, were the female branch of the Ionim, 
by whom idolatry was first *° introduced. And as 
they were at the same time Amazonian*, it proves, 
that they were all the same people, under different 
n denominations ; who chiefly came from Egypt, 
and where widely scattered over the fe<pe of the 
earth. 



OF THE HYPERBOREANS. 

ANOTHER name, by which the antients dis- 
tinguished this people, was that of Hyperboreans. 
Under this appellation, we may obtain a farther 
insight into their history. They are placed, as many 
of the Cimmerians and Amazonians were, upon the 
Palus Maeotis, and Tan'ais; and in those regions, 
which lay near the Boris thenes, and Ister. But 



*9 Imtq—Tuv EXawfl* «j3%>jyo» ytyopvrtq roif |o&»ok «D , po0'ixtwt/r» 
Euseb. Chron. p. 13. » 

71 Titanians, Atlantians, Ionim, Amazonianv&c. 
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froia a notion, that their na»me bad a relation to the 
north, they have been Extended upwards almost to 
the Cronian Sea. They were of the Titanic race, 
ami called Sindi; a name, as I have shewn, com- 
mon among the Cuthites. 7 * T«? 'Tirif Coj ts; r* Tira^. 

WX8 y£ V8f $«f IWXO? f tjtTIV HVXi. Wt ItOm fr&m Pke- 

renkus, that the Hyperboreans were of Titanic ori- 
ginal* n T«> Monwrwir ¥ owroi rt o* 2i*fo*. The Sindi 
are one family of those, who live upon the Maotis. 
Strabo speaks of them as called among other 
names Sauromatae. 74 T*c fA$v uttij n Eug****, xa* Irf «, 

xa* Ajf i*, xaroixouvTaj 'TOff £©f t»f fAtya>, xai Saujajwar&f, 

xai Aj ^a<nr«?. 7%o$e, tt>Ao /i-pe tfiove /Ae Euxine, 

Ister, and Adriatic, were formerly called Hyper- 
, boreans, and Sauromata, and Arimaspians* The 

same by Herodotus are reckoned among the 75 Ama- 
< xonians. They worshipped the Sun, whom they held 

in high honour; and they had Prutaneia, which 



** Scholia in Pind. Olymp. CHI. 3. v. 23. 

w Strabo 1. 11. p. 757. K» & tj ZhAxii to B*?*A«f«> t«» X*^j» 

Tocrcroi /a if «roT«/*or Taraiy 7ripua«T«tfcrr 
Xav^o^arx^ $' tnt^t/ait tirao'ovTiQoi ytyavrn; 
£ii>dbi, K»/£/tsg»o( ti, *«» ot «riX<*c £v(s»foio 
Ki£*«not t*, OpfT»i ti, iua «ftxi|trrt? A%awt#. 

Dienys. Hip*?, v. 6&& 

74 Strabo. 1. 11. p. 774. 

* 5 L. 4. c. 10, ' 
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were styled, * Atfyta, Aithria; where they preserved 
a perpetual fire. Like the people of Colchis, they 
carried on in early times a great trade ; and the 
passage of the Thracian Bosporus, as well as of the 
Hellespont, being possessed by people of their fa- 
mily, gave them opportunities of prosecuting their 
navigation to a great distance. When the Hetru- 
rian mariners have laid hands upon Bacchus, and 
are thinking, where they can sell him to the best 
advantage ; the master of the ship mentions Cyprus, 
Egypt, and the country of the Hyperboreans, as the 
best marts in those days. 

77 EX7ropat, n Atyvrrrov xfifcrou, n oyt Tfairo ov, 

The people of Cyprus were of the same race, as the 
other nations, of which I have been speaking, 

~ Ekt* ft xot.i oi Kviro tot £x Twv Ktrrtatwi', xat o* bv tw (iopp % 

ifxofvXoi twv clvtm Kittkzkjov. The meaning of this is, 
that the people of Cyprus were of Cuthean original, 
as were the people of the north, the Hyperboreans : 
they were all of the same race, all equally Cutheans. 
A colony of them settled in Crete, whose priests 



7i K^»rt¥0¥ fir AiiXwriv, "Ysrt^Co^i u*$ A*0p»» ti/x<v>tok ri^»* Hesych. 
A»flp»«. They were also Atlantians^ for we read of Atlas Hyper- 
boreus. Apollodorus. 1. 2. p. 102, 

77 Ammo-os *> Ayr'ai. v. 28. 

71 Euseb. Cbron. p. 12. I. 38. 
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were the antient Curetes, so denominated from their 
79 temple, and service ; and who were acknowledged 
to have been of Titanian race. The Cretans, says 
*° Diodorus, have traditions, that the Titanians 
came to tfieir island in the time of the Curetes ; 
and took possession of that party which lay about 
Cnossus. Here to this day, they shew the ruins of 
the temple 9 where Rhea is supposed to have resided: 
and there is also a grove of Cyprus trees, which 
were planted in antient times. By the same rout 
they came to Euboea, and other parts of Greece ; 
and were supposed to have been conducted by 
,f Cothus and Archlus, the sonsofcXuth; and by 
Ion and Helleo, sons of the same personage. They 
also passed up to Thrace, and to Phrygia ; hence 
Anchises, tells JEneas, that the Trojans were origi- 
nally from Crete. 

** Creta Jovis magni medio jacet insula ponto, . 
Mous Idoeus ubi, et gentis cunabula nostra. 

The Hyperboreans upon the Euxine at one time 
seem to have kept up a correspondence with those 



19 Kir- Ait, Templum Solis. Osiris was called Ait-Osiris. 
Herodotus. 1.4. c. 59. 

,J > Diodorus Sic. 1. 5. p. 334-. 

Sl KoOof xttft A^Aof, of E«0« trtcihc s>$ Ei/jSoicty £xcj> otxqowrf;. 
Plut. Quaretiom Graecae, p. 2$6 f 

'* iEneid. 1. 3. v. 104. 
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of the Titanian race in most countries. But of all 
others, they seem to have respected most the people 
of Delos. To this island they used to send conti- 
nually mystic presents, which were greatly reve- 
renced. In consequence of this the Delians knew 
more of their history than any other community of 
81 Greece. Cailimachus, in his hymn to Delos, 
takes notice both of the Hyperboreans, and their 
offerings ; and speaks of them as a people of high 
antiquity. 

OiKix S'wos fpgBfi, w*Xv%govwraTto clipa, 
Aruxwv f •ff«<n. 

Plutafch likewise mentions, that they used to come 
to Delos with flutes, and harps, and other instru- 
ments of music ; and in this manner present their 
85 offerings. Their gifts were emblematical ; and 
consisted of large handfuls of corn in the ear, called 
*/x«AA**, which were received with much reverence. 



*J Ilo^ fo mteira, «ripi uvrtw Au*w* toyvvw. Herod. I. 4. 
c. 33. 

«♦ V. 281. 

*k w Av\q9 (pduri to t*«A«io* riM«<rd«*. Plutarch de Music&.yoi. 2, 
p. 1136. 
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Porphyry says, that no offerings were looked upon 
with greater veneration than these, of the Hyper- 
boreans. He styles them presents, and 86 wrojwii- 
fiitm, memorials; for they were symbolical, &n4 
consisted of various things, which* were inclosed Ja 
sheaves, or handfuls of * 7 corn. This people mere 
esteemed very sacred : and it is said, that-Apollo, 
when he wa^ exiled from Heaven, and had seen his 
offspring slain, retired to their country. It seems, 
he wept ; and there was a tradition, that every tear 
was amber. 

** KiXtw y tm |3*£*i« slim, 
£1$ »f Aft-oXAfipw* tait $*,*£»* AnroittKo 

The Celtic sages a tradition hold, 
That eyery drop of amber was a tear, 
Shed by Apollo, when he fled from heaven. 
For sorely did he weep ; and sorrowing pass'd 



fo£ui. Porph. de Abstinentii. 1. ?. p. 154. 

•* 1{* tr&fofuta, i* *oA*/*n wf«y* Herod* 1. 4- c. 33. 

11 ApoHoo. Argonaut. J. 4. v. fill, . Tertiua (Apollo) Joye 
tertio natus et Laton4, quern ex Hyperborei* jielphps Jerunt a£- 
yenisse. Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. ^ 
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Through many a doleful region, till be reacb'd T 
-i f The sacred Hyperboreans. 

Ifi4ik6 manner it is said of Perseus, that he went to 
«hd ** Hyperboreans : and Hercules also made a visit 
to this people : 

His purpose was to obtain a branch of the wild 
olive, which grew in the grove of the Deity. They 
are sometimes represented as 9t Arifl&aspians ; and 
their chief priestesses were named 92 Oupis, JLoxo, 
and Hecatirge; by whom the Hyperborean rites are 
said to have been; brought to Delos. They never 
returned, but took up their residence, and officiated 
in the island. People from the same quarter are 
said to come to Delphi in Phocis ; and to have found 



,9 Pind. Pyth. Od. lb. v. 47. 

* Ibid. Olymp. Od. 3. v. 28. • 

• f A^f/Mffvoi 6^9oq % fir$fiof$afp. Steph. Byz. 

91 Tlpvrcu to* tu& tniKccr am ZuvQuv ApiftCHrwvv 
Ovttis ti, Aof u ti, xaw tvotiu* 'Exaspyii, 
QvyotTtpes Boptao— x r X, 

* • Callim. Hymn, in Delon. v. 291. 
See Pausanias. I. 5. p. 392. Qurdam dicunt Opin et Hecacr- 
-genprinias ex Hyperbartis' sacra in insulam Delon occ&ltata in 
fescibus metgiium pertulisse* Servius in Virg. ^£neid. 1. 11. V. 
522. See Pliny. 1. 4. c. 12. : 
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out the oracular seat of Apollo. Pausanias pro- 
duces for this the evidence of the antient priestess 
Bseo. She makes mention of Olen the Hyperbo- 
rean, as the first prophet of Delphi : and further 
says, that the first temple of the Deity was founded 
by him in conjunction with Pagasus and Agyieus. 

% IIa,i$£; 'Tttij 6oj lav Hayacrog xxi $w Ayvwue, 
XlXtjv S* o$ ymro Ts-gwrog $oi£ot o T8%o<pa.r%$, 

By other writers Olen is said to have been from 

Lycia. ** £l\riv rag uaXaixs Ujuvg? tiroiTtfriv fx Auxw «A.- 

6«v, tzs MiSoiAwzg tv AtiXw. Olen, who came from 
Lycia, was the author of those antient hymns, which 
are sung at Delos. The word Olen, was properly an 
Egyptian sacred term ; and expressed Olen, Olenus, 
Ailinus, and Linus; but is of unknown meaning. 
We read of Olenium Sidus; Olenia Capella, and 
the like. 



93 Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 809. 

*♦ Herod. 1.4. c.35. He is by Pausanias himself mentioned 
as a Lycian. Avx»o$ & tlknh 0$ *«i tv* vpntf rove o^atora-rov? 

I1TOMJ0-! f 'EXXW* 1. 9. pr 7§2. 
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95 ftXiww it fxiy my» A*u K&Aaror' wr«f irr**. 

If then this Olen, styled an Hyperborean, came 
from * Lycia and Egypt, it makes me persuaded, 
of what I have often suspected, that the term Hy- 
perborean is not of that purport, which the Grer 
cians have assigned to it. There were people of 
this family in the north ; and the name has been 
distorted and adapted solely to. people of those 
parts. But there were Hyperboreans from the east, 
as we find in the history of Olen* And when it it 
said of Delos, that the first rites were there insti- 
tuted by this people ; and that they founded the 
temple at Delphi : we must not suppose, that these 
things were performed by natives from the Tanais, 
and the Riphean hills; much less from the Cronian 
seas, upon whose shores some people would place 
them. People of this name and family not only 
came to Greece, but to Italy : and extended even 
to the Alpes. w The Mons Falatidus at Rome was 



• 5 Arati Phoenom. v. l64. 

Nascitur Oleniaj siduspluviale Capellae. Ovid. Fast. 1. 5. v. I IS. 
A sacred stone in Elis was called Petra Olenia. Pausan. 1. 6. 
p. 504. 

»• IU>}*, «»nf Avx»o?. Herod. 1. 4. c. 35. 
Sl\w Avmos. Pausan. 1. 5. p. 392. 
XU«» 'TmjGopso*. Ibid. 1. 10. p. 810. 
» 7 'TvtpGoptiit eixcf 9 «-ipi raj A^ik tu$ It«X»»{. Scholia in Apol* 
Ion. Argonaut. 1. 2. v. 677* Here were some remarkable Cu- 
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supposed to have been occupied by Hyperboreans; 
and the antient Latines were descended from them, 
Dionyaius Halicarnassensis tells us, ** that Latinu$ 
was the son of Hercules by an Hyperborean woman* . 
By this is meant, that the people of Latium were 
an Herculean and Hyperborean colony. Those who 
occupied the Mons " Palatinus, are supposed to 
have been alsp Atlantians, and IO ° Arcadians ; by the 
latter term is denoted people, whom I have distin- 
guished by the name of Arkites. The Hyperboreans, 
who came to Delos, were devoted to this worship. 
Herodotus mentions two of their ' priestesses, whom 



ibean settlements, Tww ¥ § r» xa» n iAbm* Atyopf *» yu, *** S Kot* 
«*< Strabo* 1. 4. p. 512. 

•• Aariiw f ix tiw? 'Y*rtfC©p&f KOfiS* 1. 1» p- 34. 

Eusebius makes the Citeans of Cyprus, and the Romans equally 
of Hyperborean original* E»<n h x«» U Kt/o-g io» ix iw K»tt»«s»»» 

Chrog. p. 12* L 38. 

99 It had its name a Palanto Hypcrborei fiU4. Festus apod 
Auctores Ling. Lat. p. 555. 

*•• They were supposed to have come with Evander. 

Turn rex Evander Romans conditor arcis. 

Virg. Mneid. 1. 8. v. 313. 

Vobis Mercurius pater est, quern Candida Maia 
Cyllenes gelido coneeptum vertice fudit : 
At Mai am, audi tis si quicquam credimus, Atlas, 
Idem Atlas generat, Cctli qui sidera tollit. 

Virg. ^neid. 1. 8. v. 138. 
1 L. 4* c« 34. and 35. 
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he calls Opis and Arge. They built the chief tri- 
ple in that island, and planted the olive. They also 
constructed a sacred Snxn, or chest, on account of 
WKUT0X8, a speedy delivery. As they were virgins, 
this circumstance did not relate to themselves, but to 
a mysterious * rite. In the celebrating of the mys- 
teries, they held handfuls of corn ; and had their 
heads shorn after the manner of the Egyptians. The 
like rites were practised by the Paeonians and people 
of * Thrace. 

It would4>e unnatural to suppose, that these rites, 
and these colonies came all from the north : as it is 
contrary to the progress of nations, and repugnant 
to the history of first ages. A correspondence was 
kept up, and an intercourse maintained between 
these nations : but they came from Egypt and the 
east. There must have been something mysterious 
in the term 4 Hyperborean : it must have had a 
latent meaning which related to the science and re- 
ligion of the people so called. Pythagoras, who 
had been in Egypt, and Chaldea, and who after* 
terwards settled at Croton, was by the natives 



* By the name Arge is signified $w, a sacred chesty or 
*rk. 

1 Herodot. c. 33. 

4 Herodotus supposes people to have had this name «r«f" «? « 
Bopiajaww. Writers give different reasons for the name, all. 
equally unsatisfactory. 
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styled the * Hyperborean Apollo* And though 
some of this name were of the north, yet there were 
others in different parts of the world, who had no 
relation to that clime. Pindar manifestly makes 
them the same as the Atlantians, and Amazonians 
of Afric : for he places them near the Islands of the 
Blest, which were supposed to have been opposite 
to Mauritania. He speaks of them as a divine 
race ; and says, that Perseus made them a visit, after 
that he had slain the Gorgon. At the Same time 
he celebrates their rites, and way of life, together 
with their hymns and dances, and variety of music : 
all which he describes in a measure exquisitely fine. 

Moicx i 9 3% oLirota/AU 

r« St Xfgoi Tlocfltvuv, 

Auf «v rt (3oa«, xxvcc^cu F avXtav Sovmrat. 

pots ai/ajfjawrc?, ei\et- 
n-ivacnv tuff owq. 
N«ro* ^, sts ynfcts ovXoptvop 
Kixfarat Itfoc ytvta.' zrovw 

Oixsol?*, fvyoms 



> AfirorifoKAiyii, TOfXIvQayofar vwo rut KgoTwiarw Tor A*«Atof« 
^rwifioftM 9p<ray*ftvt9%a%. jElian. Var fc Hist. 1* 2. c. 26. 
# Pindar. Pyth. Od. 10. v. 57. 
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Pleaa'd with the blameless tenor of their Uvea, 

The Muse here fix d her station. 

Hence all around appears 

A lovely scene of virgin choirs. 

In every grove 

The lyre is heard responsive to the lyre ; 

While the shrill pipe conspires . 

In a pleasing din of harmony. 

The natives revel in delight, 

Their beads bedeck'd with laurel; and their hair 

Braided with gold. 

They feel not age, nor anguish : 

But are free from pain ; 

Free too from toil, 

And from every evil, that ensues from war. 

The frowns of Nemesis reach not here : 

But joy abounds, 

Joy pure, and unimpaired, 

In a continual round. 

The northern Hyperboreans, who were the same as 
the Cimmerians, were once held in great repute for 
their knowledge. Anacharsis was of this family ; 
who came into Greece, and was much admired for 
his philosophy. There was also an Hyperborean 
of great fame, called 7 Abaris, who is mentioned 



* Se* Eusebt Gtasu Vewk> LaU p. 3d, Statta* L 7» ?• 
46l. 
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by 8 Herodotus. He was the son of Zeutb, styled 
Seuthes : and is represented as very knowing in the 
art of divination, and gifted with supernatural powers. 
Apollo is said to have lent him a golden arrow, 
upon which he was wafted through the air, and 
visited all the regions in the 9 world. He nei* 
ther eat, nor drank ; but went over the earth, ut- 
tering oracles, and presaging to nations, what was 
to come. This seems to be an imaginary character ; 
and probably relates to the various migrations of the 
sons of Chus, and the introduction of their religion 
into different parts of the world. All the Ethiopia 
race were great archers. Their name was some- 
times expressed Cushitae ; and the antient name of 
a bow was Cushet; which it probably obtained 
from this people, by whom it was invented. There 
is reason to think, that by their skill in this weapon 
they established themselves in many parts, 4 where 
they settled. This may possibly be alluded to in 
the arrow of A bar is, the implement of "passage; 
by which he made his way through the world. 

They were people of the same family, who settled 
in Thrace under the name of Scythaa ; also of Si- 
thones, Pseonians, Pierians, and Edonians. They 



* L.4. c. 36. Strabo. h J. p. 46l. 

• In like manner Musaeus of Thrace is said to have had the 
art of flying; which was Bopi « &p»* Pausan. 1. 1. p. 53. 

10 rrop rwp. may nn 
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particularly worshipped the first planter of the vine 
under the known title of Dionusus, and also of 
Zeus " Sabazius. They had also rites, which they 
called Cotyttia from the Deity Cotys; and others 
named Metroa, and Sabazia, which were cele- 
brated in a most frantic manner by the Edoni upon 
Mount Haemus. The Deity was also called " Sabos, 
which term, as well as the title Sabazius, was dep- 
rived from jod, Saba, wine. Hence amid all their 
exclamations the words, Evoi 2*Co*, Evoe Sabae, 
were to be particularly distinguished. He was 
worshipped in the same manner by the n Phrygians, 
who carried on the same rites and with the like 
shouting and wild gestures upon Mount Ida. Th& 
priests also were called Sabi ; and this name seems 
to have prevailed both in H Pbrygia, and in 
15 Thrace. 



11 Ttis (Atv Kotwo? m u tok H&/mm$ A»<r%tA©< jkijkn}T«». Strabo. 

L. 10. p. 721. 

Xtpv* Kotv; ijr tok H&»ok. jEsch. ibid. 

Et/#* EaCoi, 'Yij« Attik x*\ Arm* *Y*k» Tavra y»£ ir* T*&*&*9 
**» MuT^wa. Ibid. p. 723. 

" 2o£*£h>{ 9 ivufVfjLop Amvw xui 'LccQov ihoti Kateo'ir etvrof. 
Hesych. 

,J K«» 3 2*C«f#©$ h rev Qfvyiaxuvtr*. Strabo. L. 10. p. 721. 

f 4 TaGoi, tOro; Q>£vyia<;* Xtyoncti xch am re Bax%o* 2*Co». Stepb. 



15 Z»C«fiOF Tor Aiorvaor •» 0ga*f( xaXtfc*, x** 2«&?s t*« *U^i etvrH' 
Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. v. 9. 
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Some of this family are to be found in Thessaly, 
particularly in Magnesia and Pthiotis. A large 
body came into Italy : some of whom occupied the 
fine region of Campania, and* went under the name 
of ^Citntoirianis. It has* been the opinion of learn- 
ed men,: that they were so called from im, Cim- 
tner, Darkness. This may possibly have been the 
etymology; of their name : though most nations, as 
far as I have been able to get any insight, seern to 
have been denominated from their worship and Gods, 
tfhus much however is certain, that this people ba& 
in hrany places subterranean apartments, where their 
priests and recluses dwelt ; and were supposed to bs 
consigned to darkness ; all which favours the opN 
nion above-mentioned. Ulysses, in Homer, speaks 
of his arrival in the country of the i Cimmerians, 
whom he describes as in a most uncomfortable situ- 
ation, and places at the extremities of the ocean. ; 
/ t . i \ jui . '. . . ■ •' 

17 *H i 9 £? vufotV Ixavt (3«6uppo» wxsavoio. (sc. vau;) 

Hift'xai wftfAy xmitkifXfi&ijBft wot 4witk 

OvS* or xv avf/ tin yaicut ait ovgavoQip trf otj a-BiiTaj, 
AXX' nn irvj; oXot) T$T0CT*T7uXcw~fi£0T0ici m 



»• Strabo L. 5. p. 37*. 
VOL. V, M 
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N9W ihi .-dark bbaad* of 6ctfati;irfe daptercy 
; And roach artflength a mefart^holy short ; 

Where lost in cloud, and ermdurihg afeadet ■ 
r . Hifr seat of old, the sad Cimmerian made* 
m- Yhesuntnayiifee, or do* afraid wet the *&ft*$ 
- )IjBs course 6f glory varying; bilt ia.Vaiu: i 

rNo pleasing change tioes moth or-eveaiojbciBg; 

IJfre Night far ewer broody atad- spreads her 
<*> ■ fiat>te Wing; ..*•■.;« <V - -'-.*- 

I imagine, that many temples of old, and tapeeialfy 
the celebrated: Labyrintb^ were doaafcrucfted Matbife 
Mtoato .Four of these arc mentioned by ,f Flirty c 
cff which the raofct tfahioui was fit Egypfc, tod from 
thfe the other* -were copied..* That k* (sretrt i*d&? 
bribed, by *» Eustathhi*! aa a deep cavern^ M&ith 
weat Ar under grouad, and bad innumerably wmibr 
ing& VdrfpL freaks of it as -4.<4ift* pitieei of arobirr 
tecture, and executed with great skill. 

(:*-- .'..- ..-. - - -y; "r-..,.-: " ■ < ■■ < - 

10 Ut quondam &t&& fetter Labyrirtbuain alt& 
Parietifaua textaipc eapcis itec, araipitsiaque 
Mille viis hakuis^ datofia, q**Q igfta 3equendi 
Falleret mdeprai£u$ et irr^Dc^abiUs emon 



^ L.5. e.g. p. 258. L.$6. c.13. p. 739* _ fc . 

** AetGvpvdopf <riruX*w> KfOTUW* wrpymff «r«toi***Tw. In Odys$« 

A. v. 14. ",,'", ... £ u <■• kij-i ** 

40 iEneid. l.V.v. 588. ,t I .v M ,u ;LO *« 
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Ai*tU tokiaeitore %vm f»rt.ttiwa» ntar the tiiw- 
mit <rf tfee premootory- «#*/*» *ays M Stmbo, arc 
/p fe ii&z hvgetfptntur& m the reek ; w large, <w 
to ie able to afford ram formbteimd c#tewm 
habitations. Severe! ap^rimnU of this kwd werfc 
about Cuma* and Pa* ibeoope, a*d war the W» 
Acherusia in Campania. The same author speaks 
of this purt of Italy* jupi »ya, that It wa$ inclosed 
with vast wood* held of $id m gmajt veneration ; 
because in those they sacrificed to the manes. . Ac- 
cordiog; to Ephorus, the Cimmerians dwek here, and 
Fasid«l in subterranean apsj-ttoanta, catted " AigtUa, 
which had m oafBawnicaton with one another. 
Time* who applied to the pracjs of<tbe cavern, were 
led by these dark passages to. the place of consulta- 
tion. Within the precincts were to be found all the 
requisites for an oracle : dark groves, foul streams, 
and foetid exhalations; and above all a vast and- 
dreary cave. It was property a temple, and formed 
by the Cimmerians, and Herculeans, who settled in 
these %l parts. Here was said to have been the ha* 



*» Strabo. 1. 5. p. 357. p. 374. Pliny. 1.3. c.5. p. 153. 

** We may perceive, that the rite* in all these places had a 
efcrcncc to the sane object of reaeiation, the Argo. 

%% Lycophron enumerates most of those antient places upon 
the coast of Italy. 

Ajy«f ti xAi»»o» o^aof, Amr** fityat, 
M 2 , 
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bkaiion of ** the Erythrean Sibyl, who came ftmn 
Babylonia. Places of this nature were generally 
situated near the sea, that tbey might more easily be 
Consulted by mariners, whom chance brought upon 
the coast. On this account; Virgil makes bis hero 
apply to the priestess of Cuma for advice. 
■ . * 

xs At pius iEneas arees, quibus altus Apollo 
Praesidet, horrendaeque procul secreta Sibyllas 

• Antrum immarie petit. 

There was a temple near it, built as was said by Dse- 
dalus ; with a description in curved work upon tbe 
entaUature^ representing the Lfcbyrjmh ra Crete, 
and the story of Pasipbae. 

f( l6 Hie labor ille doipus,- et ijiext^bilis error., 
. ; Magnum regjnse sed.eniua m^eratus amorem 
I ^ Dsedalus, ipse dolps t^cti^ avft^agesque resolvit ; 
Caeca regens filo vestigia. _ 

This description relates to the temple above ground ; 
but the oracle was in a cavern beneath, which had 



Titwhof ti %ii>/bue, re **t» %9pm« 
AvnfTQt us aq><tn<* xtvQpvw 0a6«» 

iTvywir XiCi/>kXij« inn otxqrnpm, V. 1373. 
44 Justin. Mart. Cohort, p. 33. 

*• Ibid. v. 37. * - 
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Wfci formed by the Cimmerians inter -pumberless 
apartments. v 

* Excisum EoboicfiB latus ingera rapis in antruoo, 
Quolati ducunt adrtus centum, ostia centum^ 
Unde ruunt totidem voces, resp6nsa S&ylte. i 

Tbe poet Jias used some embellishments'; but the 
history Was founded ro :truth. A place of this na- 
ture upon the same coast, and at n6 great distance 
from Tarracine, remained it the time of the empe- 
ror Tiberias. II was for its ^legaiice. styled* Spe- 
lunca Villa : and wis situated in such a manner as 
to have a floe view of ! the sea. Tibferius bad up^m 
a tune retired to this place, imd wafc taking a re- 
past ; when part of the rock fell ifr, and killed sosaae 
of his attendants. But the ,erpperor espaped 
through the vigilance of his favourite Sejanns : who 
ran under the part, which wds tumbling J and at thte 
hazard of bis life supported it, till he saw his friend 
* secure. The ** Syringes near Tbebei in Uppdr 
Egypt were a work of great antiquity, and consisted 



** jEneid. 16. v.4?. , J{! ; 

*• Vescebatur in Villa, cui Viomen Spcluncae, mare Aihuclaaum 
inter, Fundanosque monies, nativo in specu. . Ejus Q§,_lapsis re? 
pente saxis, Obruit quosdara ministros, &c. Taciti Annalium. 
L4« p*5Q9. . . - ,. . -i. ' 

*» Marcellmus. 1. 2QU p. 2fi3. There raw many tucb to* be 
still leen in Upper Egypt 
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trf many passages, which Whnehed bdtv at& led 4o 
variety of apartments. Some of them stilt <remaia, 
and travellers, who have visited them, say, that they 
are painted throughout with the inost carious hiero- 
glyphics, stained in the stone: and though they have 
beea executed so many ages, yet the colours are still 
as strong and vivid, as if they had been but just 
tinctured. ' Josfephua mentions vast stibtdrranes in 
some of the hills in the part; of Garfean called Ga- 
lilee, and in TraehohitiK ; and says, that they ex- 
tended fcr underground,: and consisted of wonderfiil 
-apartiwdnts. 'They were formed hi due propohhwi, 
and not arched at the* top* burvaulted with ftat 
stones; and the side* wen* lined i» tbi satne man- 
ner : and by hi* dceount thpy could contain a great 
number of people. Siich M^he the caveTrts at Cta- 
fdam, Ptdeop, and the 3 ° Speiunca ArbeU>rutn. 
Tbey at last became the receptacles of outlaws and 
banditti, ^vho in large bodies used to shelter them* 
isetra Within ; dn which abeoiumt they were demo* 
inhed. Menttofa has been made of large caverns 
land labyrinths near 51 Nauplia* and Hermione id 
Greece* said tg .have been the work of Cyclopians. 
They were probably in part natural, both here, and 
in the places taken notice of above : but they were 

. t. . ' : / J* . 

30 See Josephus. Antiq. \. 14* c. 15. and 1. 15. fc./10* 
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6rt4i^e4% wt^ and und^u^dly designed fbr a iieV 
ligid^Vptrpott^. > lUiey^l related to the history of 
that pwsoi^wko ww principally comc&fcj»o*ated nn±\ 
der^hrii^of Crooui. He is s^id to have had' 
tbm* ^*>it* ; ^tttul io aUpm o£ danger life formed a 
large ttiver* in the ocean : and in thift he shut Wn^ 
sdf up togetli^r with these sons, and thus escaped 
tteda*ge*. >l?h* temple afc-Kea** upon the M^oti% 
tdikbir-kbe lltfttig retired, was* a » cavern of ttte 
Mm* a*t&w as ttoae above. Jl was pfobfebly in that 
grwe, *4ere wood- the temple of Apollo : under 
wtoklWenict** mentions, that tto Hyperboreans 
WsMicl^ufcoWilffp^bdraiins, wl*0,'fae ; iu*y9j were of 

i ** Apt* -if Tftfifudv, I* tf'texprh 'mirm*** " 
- • T#f /atv *fa w^Tf f «» if * 4a/**rqf 4 *juw<*irtr*(, : • 

=-£. c~ i — : : " . • '.j r, * ,:? = : >■ * V>''1 > .■ ■ » ■ 

** EytvrnQvxrcu — Kpov^ rput «*«*&*• Sanchon* apud Euscb. P. E. 
I. 1. c. 10. p. 3?. — — 

*Ol>Ttf *«* • KgWf JMT Tflf 4»t|«W «J>T6> OWTfOy XflmfPKlVft£»9{X*)ffU*rift 

Ttw« i*vT« ««*}«?• Porph. de Nymphar. Antro. p. 1Q9» 

'flo-avrw *&% At)pnrit£ $9 mtpv rftQ*i tup Kogniu Ibjd, , v>t , 

Et^CoAoy Ko^«.t« ewiXaia. Ibid* 

'* JEwi to cnmX*»o> Tfj» Ki»pijy xaAqxiiw trfftTfwaro (KfMffcos), 
Tmro y«* ftiyiro* T« £/*« k«i o^t^raToy n arw? o», a^ xom t»? Ttravecf 
if «VT0 fAiT« my hrr** tw vvro run ®iuv clpio-i ynoptw ffvyx.ot,TCL$vyt\t 
ftt;Oit;f<fd*i. Dion. Cassius. Hist. 1.51. p. 313. 

* Scholia in Pind. Olymp. Od. 3. v. 2$* 
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estrtmitus of the world, under tkt tempk^iflpadi** 
for .removed f rem thedi#,afwmr» ^TJuptmmipoie+i 
fatted mbwg.of the apthmt Uood <$>tfa!l$ta*$^ 
mi mere 4 colony pk^m>tU*xvw^fodin*te 
by. the 4rim*piafi mvarah the son tf^Jihrom 
Qne tribe of them ifctakep wtioe of by ,$liHy< under 
tbe name of < j6 Asiia£b£a*s. Tbey si^ia t*>hare 
b^n^edi**^. whp retired to wood* aid <j^di^*hi* 
xhfy might bwh» strictly dewite thewMtas'to.Mlii* 
gioo.< Tbey wore their hair ver^di»r^ Urt^mftt 
amd women ; and ^re represented: a* y*fy* UtiJraitttt* 
90 tbat, th^y, Ji v^d t*nim>leste4 10 tfo mAtitt o&itauqp 
barbarous nations. They were addigftdt t$ ^mx.*ob*r 
stinence, feeding upon tbe fruits of the forest. In 
many . pC , &fise oircum^an<^ they mwafaled the 
people, from whence they ayua Tbftaaoiermonas- 
tic way ^f, life prevailed hi * 7 India awong the Sar- 
nmnes.andiAUobiit, . . . .; .\ 

Those wbp settled in $&*ly.*W«.tt> twfc.beena 
yery powerful a^d kpowiqg people: but tho$e of 



34 So I render fyuos cufynuq, cursus grlidas (sfcil. Borese),ftom 
«*9po$, frigni.' ' ' ^ 

* 6 Ibique ArimpbWos quosdam acccpimus, haiid Vtissimilem Hy- 
perboreis gentcm. Sedes illis minora, alimcrita ba£cae : capillus 
juxta foemiriis virisque in probro existimatur, ritufc cleradntfcs, ita- 
que sacros nabcri narrant, inviolatosque esse etiam frris accola- 
ruin populis. Pliny. HisU Nat. I. (J. p. 310. , 

37 Clemens Alex. Strom. .1. 1. p. 3.09, , ., , . 
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Hetnnm weifcstittfer superior. At the timer when* 
titty flourished; Europe was in a great measure bar- 
barcfti*:t»ifL their; government was in a state of 
wm% feafare learning had dawned in Greece : and 
bog before the Romans had divested themselves of 
their aauirakferity. Ileace we can never have an 
history of ithk peaple, which will be found adequate 
totefthakr merits. Tliere is however a noble fidd r 
faw^i aot .«ry obvious, to be traversed; which 
wdulfk afford sutiple roorti for a diligent inquirer to 
tapatpaies and; from whence he might collect evi* 
4tac$ *&gieftt moment. In respect to-Stetry, their 
«o^i»aione arfr suiBctent to shew bow early they were 
aotptistitied* with the arts ; and from the same we 
may ffittriy judge of their great: elegance and -taste* 
'. Thattvo wtet ckbtant colonies of this family west- 
ward were upon the Atlantic Ocean; the one in 
Europe to the north ; the other opposite at the ex- 
treme part of Africa. The country of the latter was 
Mauritania 5 . whose inhabitants were the " Atlantic 
Ethiopians They toeftcd upon themselves, as of thfe 
same family as the " Gods : and they were certainly 



38 Diod. Sic.j.3. p. 187. 183. 

Prima ejus (Maris Atlantici) JEthiopes tenent P. Mela* 1.3. 
c. 10. 

19 "Qi. %o»vv ^iTutirnai— ■ tut ym*u tuf Qtaf ««§ xvro^ yuta^at 
Qeum. Ibid, pi 1^9«' 

ETfOf $vm rn% M*vfwi«p «* K«t«j Aiyfl^iMw. Places, called Cutis* 
Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1181.' 

See Vol. IV. 
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descended from some of ike 4>tsfc deified? mrtak. 
Those who ocempied the praqnoerf df Iheaia: awl 
ftetica, on the other aide, wem under tbeaamei^ti* 
tks; and preAetvad t*w<ad»hiitorie$, a^thort ato: 
bare been mentioned before, I fame > shewn,) that 
they wene of Erythraean and Etbiapic.moc: jood tfaa£ 
gave name to the ialaad 4I firythra, which they *e«* 
cupied for the sake of trade. Here atood th* city 
Gbadara, said to be of high, aotitjuity^ and luj^iaaft 
to have heea built by Ancalea* of Tyae. * &*»«&** 

*ph/*jcoc kt**** t*** emfciv, ctttftot-ft ta .4anwi» ¥f*ffe> 
^■T«t^ Id the temple was anther staAue, oer pd» 
tar, nor stone, byway of adoration,, which. 11 
that it *as hoik in very eaarly times* The idaad i 
otigmally called Cotinosa, whuak aawe was after 
changed to Gadeira. u>. 



•* In univefsam Hwpfcmfcm Marcus Van* tfcer&s, ct Pecs**, ft 
Phoeeu** fektt^w), et Fotftf, p^nwmdr^diu Pliny, 1.3 
c. l. p, 137« -. t . ; i . 

41 Scymnus Chilis gives the following history of the island Ery« 
tliia, or Ery thfeia ; and oftTacIaTa, OT "Gate. 

Afy«<rn> awn}*, yf roftiwx awoixia*. 
Tawrnr avnyyvs vwoXetbtta'* Tvyyetm 

Tv^iUf VU\UIV9 tfJLTTOfVV tt.TCC\X\0t, 

r<x&»p. Geog. Yet! <Jf. vot. 2. p. <). v. 156. 
** Etymolog. Mag. 

43 So it should be reaA ; not Tahu Gador is the same as *VTJ> 
and signifies an inclosed and fortified place* 
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Thn«gh <t may htwe tx^>seme't^ before th«rjr 
topped into the more gross fctelatry, ytt «h*y seem to 
Ifeve fbeen very earty addicted to the rite* of the 
Afk: Lyeophfrotf mentions people caoikig to ttefe 
coastf 1 whom he styles, * Af w**a**c* ytvt*, the offi* 
spring df jantkM Arm : tot tet supposes, that they 
were Boeotians, and came from the vicinity of Theba 
in Greece. They were indeed Thebteans and Boeoti: 
-but came from « dtfferent part of the work]. Who 
•was tfteam by Artie, ma^Be khown from the account 
given by the Scholiast : Af ** lfariiJta»f t^os. Arne 
was the same as Arene, and we find, that she was es- 
teemed thejbstermother ef Poseidon. She was at 

times Styled Mai* Of ay, Ma*a Atovuo-ou, neaWaw Tjo- 
for, also TiOuv*, TWo*, and Mumf ©««v. Arcles, Ar- 
clus, and Arcalus, by which the Deity of the place 
was called, are all compounded of the same terms, 
Arca-El, sive Area Dei. From hence the Grecians 
and Romans denominated a personage, whom they 
styied Heracles, and Hercules. But the original 



44 Dionys. Ifywy. v. 455. 

** KflM TW fABf «KT«f ff*C«T«)0Wrtt« X**f*$y 

Afiw *ra*«»«f yw*. V. 642. 
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wa$ * Arcta, and Arcalus, • end still more : truly, 
without the termination, Arca-EL It was not a 
name) but a title : and was given by the Sidonians, 
and other, peopie in the* east, to the principal person 
,pre$e$ved in tbe Deluge : and it signified the great 
-Arcaleaa, or Arkiie. Arcalus is the person, who 
was mippo&e4 to have been presetted in the body of 
& Cetus; and to have tntver$ed the, ocean in* a 
golden Scyphus, which was given to him hy 47 Apollo 



r *i Thfc is tbewwuf pemm> who if jm*d miih G*tfn» by JN*- 
jsrpb. Kofaw jfap^fyffl^ff*^ £>ee also, Stjcsixi*, lt.lQ- 

*7 0io<— ^t/ritr i^xt hwots, if V to* UKtwot ^liri^cwt . Apollo- 
"dorus. 1,2. pIlOO, ! '*" ' : * "* l "* *" K *'" 
*r; " t • ' .'■'■> ' x » % \ £* - 4 v.% ; *. v . r .. : 

-t " \ ■." . " . ; ^ .,>../ f . < '., v, * ' I -, - : ^ J 

-'.* , '\ . . '/ . f. V„ f.f.\. .'.;:/! ,: .:*..:/. .* > 

:' t . -. ?U * i •' I :>.!,* C; '; // < ,\ i •' /. i . , . ' 



<x • . « . 



*. '^T 3- 
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.OF THEA& 



KNOWLEDGE AND INGENUITY. 



From what h ., ****, we may ,*«** tt«t 

there onceexisted a grfcat resemblance between these 
ttutnerovs colonies of the some famHy : and that it 
lasted forages. I have mentioned, that they were 
famotis at the woof; arid carried the artof weaving 
to a great degree of excellence. This art was first 
practised tit * Arach in Babylonia, And from thence 
carried to* cfther neighbouring cities; and iii pro- 
cess of time^to the most remote parts of the worlds 
The people of Egypt were famous for this manufac- 
ture. It is said of king Solomon, that he had ht* 
fine flax from this iJ country; The prophet Eaekiel 
also mentions 4 fine linen with embroidered work 
from Egypt : and the same is alluded to in 5 Isaiah. 

• See the end of Vol, III. . .? v f , ., \ 
*Str*bo. Ulft p»1pT44 ; , 

* 1 Kings, <Mft v.M. : , < i j 

♦ C.27. v.7. 
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The linen of Colchis was called 6 Sardonic, just as 
the purple of Tyre was styled Sarra, and Sarrana : 
which terms alike betoken something noble and 
royal. It was also catted Sindon, from the Sindi, 
and Sindones of the same country. The flax of 
7 Campania, which had been introduced by the an- 
tiem Bercaleans and Ouomerians, wafcJn e^aal de- 
pute : and the like is to be observed m Baatica, aad 
other parts of Spain : where this commodity was 
particularly worn, Thfi 1#& w*f8 ve$^ m i^t 
same warmer, aod u^e no*©4 for ^^sufoc^a. 
Hence tine poet Dwoysiu*; mention* 8 . M*fft**»i* 
Af»x«ww «** jwpfaitf Awktt t «*$4 tfrm 4mm 
rvkti* Nor was iti onJy the prigUw^ tafrvm* wb'wb 
was fottnd tful by pejaple of this feis% > j; jtlje dyeing*, 
aad ate* iwfptiftfiqg these cenwodtf ifli witfi ^frriety 
of colour* and 9 figMi^, ohj« al^> Jbe^fr&qt^ to 
tta to*** Ttol<WHd»cfcl -art .#£ $^p| stUfe 
and liiiefrijfroSwotil^ 

found out, by the 'M^J^^uthiiesi *pd frqp *tt*o* 
iti wns earriad tp thei Seres* To ttom aJ#q i& fUtf i- 



• Herod. 1. 2. C. 105. Aiw KoX;£iko* vk *E\\r)*up X*fhnx*9 
xtkkifntf* see sne 1. t. e\ 203* ©traeo* K 1-t w p » 7a* * - 

V Pliny. vol.2. 1. 19. p. 155. 

• riifujyu*. v# 1096. (Imloriim) aHi KwoTestiuntur, aut lanis. 
— I-anas sylvae ferunt. P. Meku J. 3* c. 7. We may perceive, 
that by lanae the author memas 6ilk» • f v 

• Herod. 1.1. C.20S. * 
110 See Mela abe*e, aad'StH**, 1.45. p. ife*. 
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baled the most rational aad abusing garoe, called 
cbti*ft:,and the names of tb$ several piece*? prove, 
that we received it from them. We are moreover 
indebted to tb6m for the use of those cyphers* W 
figure*, commonly teemed Ae*fe*a*\ : an ipveotiwof 
great wnaequence, by which the art of aumeratip* 
ha* been wonderially expedited, and improper 
Tbey are »kt to have written letters," * ?»#*%} 
but whether by this was meant really linen ; or whe- 
ther wfc m^< to tnjderetaiid ajkiad of paper manu- 
factured from i^ is umaeruiEL ProUably i(; was a 
composition' from macerated silk : for paper of this 
Vukmrn of #W in «e among jfcen*5;«M¥J ftbewjt 
WMfemfopted brother nation* Jt is however cer r 
tain*, that peofte sometimes did write upoa silk itr 
td£ Syamitcbtts takes notice " Sericis volaoiiaibtjv 
Acbmmenio awe,, Mrfusdi literal oj r ktt&rsi.fcmg 
tfmm&l Mpen silk after tie mmn& qf iMJPwr 
$km*+ Ik** this, I imagine, waa oaly dttTO by tik* 
A^twmtfce, tfe^ princes of the country 

l^hee&wh^caKivated the grape b*cajgbtrifc in,ma#y 
parts to; tha .highest degree of p$rfeqjio«u Tb$ J>fet 
rtiotte wine is w$U know#, which wias. prodwwd it* 
Scytbia jEgyptiaca; and is represented as very 
powerful: * 



,a Strabo. ibid. 
" L. 4. Epi*U34* 
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,f Haee ilia est, Pharios quae fregit'notfia re^te, ' 
Dum servata cavis potant Mareotica gec&mls* 

Ail the Ionian coast about Gaza in Palestine was 
famous for this commodity : as was the region near 
Sarepta, at the foot of Libanus. . Thewittesof these 
parts are spoken of by Sidonius ApoHinaris, and 
ranked with the best of Italian and Grecian grdwtfc- 

U Vina mihi non sunt Gazetica, Chia, Fafcerna, 
Quaeque Sareptano palnftite mitea bibas. 

Above all, the wine of Chalybon in Syria is mention- 
ed as of the highest repute. We learn from Strabo, 
that at one time it was entirely set apart for the use 
of the kings of i$ Persia. It is taken notice of by 
the prophet Ezekiel when he is speaking of the 
wealth of Tyre* ^Damascus was thy merchant m 
the multitude of the "wares of thy making; inikt 
multitude of all riches, in the wine of CHKx&fof* 
and white wdol. Cyprus,' Crete, Cos, Chios, and 
Lesbos, called jEthiope, were femous on the same 
account. There was also fine wine very early in 



,s Gratii Cuneget. v. 312. 
■♦ Carm. 17. v. 15. 
15 L. 15. p. 1068. 
* C.27. v.lS. 
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Sicily about Tauromemum, in the country of , the 
Laestrygoos and Cyclopians* 

la Thrace were the JVferonian wines, wliich grew 
upon Mowat Ismaru6, and are celebrated by * Ho- 
mer, and, by x . 9 Pliny. But no place was hi more re- 
pute thaa Campania, where were the Formiahyaod 
F«l«rniaa grapes. Some of very noble growth wgre 
to W found in Iberia and Mauritania. In the lAfcter 
writers mention vines so ample, that they equalled 
the trees of the forest ao Strabo says, that their 
trunks .could hardly be fiithomed by two*men: and 
that the clusters wore a foot and a, half in length. 
There was wine among the Indie Ethiopians, parti- 
cularly tin the country of the ** Okydracaa, who were 
mppOfced to be the deecendents of Bacchus. They 
bad.alsp a strong drink made of "rice; which was 
particularly used at their sacrifices. . In lik? maaner 



*? Homer. Ody®. Lv^aiZ. , _ 

•• Ibid, v. 196. ' ' 

10 AfATnXoi 0t/rr«» hf Chv avfyctffi* to <&*%<><; oWwifiXij«W> ffoTfVf 
mnxvam* «w< »**hh*e*. 1. l£,*|b U$3« ■ 
41 Strabo. 1.15. p. 1008. '! 

« Ibid. p. 1035. „.; .. >; / _ . 

VOL. V* X 
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the .people of Lusitania and Baetica made a ferment- 
ed liquor called Zuth ; the .knowledge of which was' 
borrowed from iJ Egypt, Hence they were suppo- 
sed to have been instructed by Osiris. Hesychius 
calls it H wine, and says, that it was made of barley* 
It is also mentioned by Strabo. xs Xj«vt«* fa xcu 
^xAiijOiVf fa trTravifyvr»i' owr tXaiz fa fixrvfup xjimrai. 

They have hurley Mint instead of \thei juice .of the 
grap£yMhkh is scarce : and in. the ioomtfoii they 
Use, (bouturus) butter. . . .». 
: The knowledge of this people was r$ty great, and 
in all pairts; deservedLy celebrated.. Heoce Ariti- 
phanes, spiking of them collectively, tells us, *2o- 
qqi itr «<ruy a».'2xv0«i crQctyd. By this is meant, .that 
all of: the Guthite family !were renowned for their 
wisdom. :: The. natives of Colchis and Poatae were 
much skilled in simples. Their country abounded 
with medicinal herbs, of which they made use both 
tp good ami to bad purposed In the fable of 
Medea we may read tbfe . character of < the people : 
for that princess is represented as very knowing in 
all the productions of nature, and as gifted with 
supernatural powers. The Tegion of Iberia in the 



* 3 Oifm F fit xpiOftfy «r«roti)/*iiw haxi stfrrilh {^ Ayywrtw)* HerocL 

I.fi. :: c.77i' T v 

* s Strabo, 1.3. p. 233. • 

** Apud Athenaeum, 1. 6. p. 32(5. 
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vicinity of Colchis was also noted for its salutary 
and noxious plants; of which the poet Horace takes 
notice. 

* 7 Hetbasque quas, et« Colchis, atque Iberia 
. Mittit veoenorum ferax. 

I have mentioned, that the natives tvdre of the Cu- 
thite racte ; and as they were devoted to magic, and 
had their nightly orgies in honour of the Moon, 
these circumstances are often alluded to by the 
poets. Hence Prbpertias takes notice of Cutaean 
charms. . ; « 

* Tunc ego crediderim tobis et sid^ra, et amnes, 
Posse Cuteeinis dapere carminibus. 

In another place he alludes to the efficacy of their 
herbs. ; . . 

* Noa hieherbaralet, non hie nocturna Cutaeis. 
Virgil also speaks to the same purpose. 



* 7 Epod. Od. 5. t. 21. Diouysjus says of the Colctyaus, 

— -f i<t«ti wt wtXvfafiAcut* mt^fmaet* v. 1039* 

*• Propertius. 1. 1. Eleg. 1. v. 23. 
* Ibid. 1. 2. Eleg. 1. y.7S. 

N 8 
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**Has berbas, atque hoe Ponto mihk lacta vetiena, 
Ipse dedit Mferis : nascuntur pUarfma Ponta 

Strabo says, that the Soanes were skilled in poisons, 
and that their Hrrpws were tinged with a deadly 
JI juice. The natives ^f , Theba, called Tibareni, 
were supposed to kill by their very ** effluvia ; and 
at a wry great Pittance: and it was said of the Hy* 
perboreaae, that they could change ibeaxsehcs into 
Xante*. .... ; ' i . * 

33 £s3e Yiro* feaia est in Hyperiborei Paliene, 
Queis soleant levibus velari corpora pluaris* 

T^iiloe Verity was aUrrkntcd to the Theaialians. 
The notion arose from a anpeciority in the people ; 
who were supposed to be endowed with extraordi- 
nary powers. j 

Mount u Caucasus, Mount " Pangseus in Thrace, 

" " ■! U I r i' M < " i'i j i j 1 1 1 1 i' n | , 1 I ' .HM W" 'l ■ " " ' I ' T'<* ■ " 

30 Ecleg.8.v.fl5 # } ( 

31 L. 11. p. 763. 

3 * Kauoi Tot/cyi «ripi to* IIoiToy Ou&K ar{O0-«yo£fVft/xi*tf( troff* 
$»A«£X°* tf -cratJioi? jutroy, aXXa kch TiXtiotf oAt0£*«S iivai. Plutarch. 
Sympos. 1. 5. c. J. p. 680, These were the people, who v£i* 
esteemed hot capable of being xJrowned. 

33 Ovid. Melamprph. L I£. .*>a$& 

34 Auctor de flumioibus. fhzsif. 

35 Ibid. Hebrus. 
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and &&* 5 Cketo |>roia6nt»ry:i& Italy w*c femtius 
for wwomiwm plants. Tte Wee ia said of Miowafc 
Pelion iri Thesaaly t of which there i* em at a very 
curious J7 description. The herbs were supposed to 
have been first pirated here by Chiren the Ceatauf. 
Circe add C&lypto are like Medea represented* as 
very experienced in pharmacy, and simples. Under 
these ehaiattwi tfe hdvetbe history of Guthkf 
priestesses who presided n paitieaW tempk^ nea* 
the sea coast; And whose charms and incantations 
mem thought to have a w«de*fol inAaoflce* The 
fcympha, tfhb attracted them, were a lorwftr order ia 
those *s*crcd colleges : tad they were isfrtrtigteji by 
their superiors in their arts^a^f&ystesies. Ovid 
gwres a beautiful description of Calypaiv and b« 
attendants, who are engaged! far these occupations* » 

31 Nereides, Nymphaeque simul, quae vellera motis 
Nulla trahunt digit is, . nee fila sequent*** ducttnt, 
Granutta disponing aparso&cfue sine ordira tores 
Secernunt calathis, variasque coloribus herbas, 
Ipwi, quodtas* Jaciunt, ofnas exigit: ipsa $w<d uaus 
Quoque ait in folia ; que. sit concordi* *mstis, 
Novit, et adverteris pensas examlnat hetba& 



36 Opo? K»£*«io» wQXt/p*flA«*o». Scjiolia in Apojlon. Argonaut, 
1. 3. v. 311. Theophrastus de Ptantis. 1. 8. c. 15. 

37 Apud Dicaearchura. Geog. Gr, Minor, vol 2. p. 37. 
33 Metamorph. 1. 14. v. 26*i. 
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From the knowledge of t**s people in herbs, we 
may justly infer a great excellence in Physic. Egypt, 
the nurse of arts, was much celebrated for botany. 

To the Titanians was attributed the invention t>f 
chemistry. Hence it is said by Syncelhis, # X*/*i* 
Tiy<ww wppx. The Pteoniahs 6f Thrace were so 
knowing in pharmacy, that the art was distinguished 
by an epithet taken from Ubfeir fiatne. They Jived 
upon the Hebrus : and all the people of that region 
were at one time greatan & science. The Grecians 
always acknowledged, that they were deeply indebt- 
ed to them ; and the Muses were said to hatte conAe 
from those- parts. Here was the spot— - 

In quo tonanti sancta MnemosSjrne Jo*vi, 
Fcecunda novies artium peperit chorotn. 

The Pienans were as famed for poetry and music, 
as the Peeonians were for physic. Thamytas, Eu- 
molpus, Linus, Thymaetes, and Museus, were sup- 
posed to have beer* of this ** country. Orpheus 



99 Homer. Odyss. A, v. 229. 

«° P. 14. 

41 See' Vol. II. p. 416. of this work. 

44 Diodorus. 1.5. p. 20 J. 
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*ho ia ascribed to Thrace ; who is said to have 
aooltoed the savage rage ; and to have animated the 
very rocks with his harmony. 

4J Aura? fc*y',i*ar*ri* arm f mls af*ci zrtrfus 
9cA£«t auixw every, voro/xw re p«Jf a. 

E£fm; r*X 0W<riJ ' «^n»Tf »po* t '«£ oy' «w* wfo 
@t\yt(4.£MM pofiufy^ xobTtfyxyt TlufivfitK 

Of him they tell, that with his tuneful lyre, 
He soft ned rocks upon the rugged hills, 
And made the torrent stay. E'en now the trees 
Stand in due order near the Thracian shore, 
Proof of his/wosdrous skill ; by music's pow'r 
Drought friap Pier ia down to Zona's plain, 

These descriptions, though carried to an excess ac- 
cording to the licentiousness of the poets, yet plainly 
shew, what excellent musicians the Pieriaos were for 
the times in vuhich they lived, and how much esteem* 
ed by mother, notions. And in latter times we 6nd 
people in these parts, who displayed no small shew 
of genius ; and were much addicted to letters. 
Tacitus, speaking of Cotys, a king of this country, 
describes him as of a gentle and elegant turn of 



# 3 Apollo^. Rhod. 1. l f v. 25, 
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mrad: * Iagenkm inite •* aiai&iHim. But this does 
not quite come up to hi* character ; for he was a 
prince devoted to science, who look * great delight 
in poetry, and was esteemed a good composer. 
There is an affecting epistle, written by Ovid in his 
banishment, wherein he addresses Cotys on this 
head, and conjures tern to shew some pity, as he was 
a partner in the same studies. 

45 Ad vatem vates oiptatsa brfacbi* tendo. 

The Hyperboreans seem to ha ve beepi equally cele- 
brated., They worshipped the Son and had pecu- 
liar mysteries, which wene attended with hymns. 
I have mentioned their coming with flutes, acid harps, 
and other instruments to Ddoo, and chanting before 
the altar, which was esteemed the most an tient in the 
world. I have also taken notice of the music of the 
Egyptians and Canaaaiftes, which was very affecting. 
An Amazonian tribe, the Marianduui, jvere noted for 
the most melancholy ** airs. The Iberians of Bartica 
seem in like manner to have delighted in a kind of 
dirges, and funereal music. Heace they are said by 



44 Annal, 2- e* 6h 

4 * De Ponto. 1. 2. Eleg. 9. v. 65. 

46 Kaw Maptaj/hjwv Ugoi wsJb*. Dionys. v. 788. 

tixoi & xou oi Kapif, a<p m xcu Kapxa ^tjywJVj avtopxret. Scholia 
ibid. 
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Philostratus to have been the only people in the world 
who celebrated the triumphs of death. 47 To* Qouxro* 
povQi a¥%^wm fw^nfiti. The music in these places 
was well adapted to the melancholy rites of the 
natives : but it was not in all parts the same. The 
antients speak of the Dorian and * Phrygian 
measures as mom animated and manly. Those of 
Lesbos and JEolia were particularly sweet, and 
pleasing, nor was it only .harmony, which they es- 
teemed a requisite in their hymns ; they were made 
the repositories of all knowledge* and contained an 
history of their ancestors, and of their Deities : ' and 
the anrtals of patt age?. Such wore the hymns at 
Delphi, and at Delos: and in most regions of 
Hellas. T&s is. alluded to by Homer in the history 
of the Sinter whose voicte and music are represented 
as wonderfully taking ;: so that nothing could with- 
stand tf*m$ harmony. But this was not their chief 
excellence : $heir knowledge was still more captivat- 
ing ; and of this they made a display to Ulysses* that 
they might allure him to their shores. 



♦ 7 Philostratus in Viti Apollon. p 211. 
49 See Aristotle de Repub. t. S. c. 7.' p. 6i3. They were how» 
eter in* some <&gree plaintive. See Scholia in Dkmys. Btywjyn*. 

v.ns. :/ • - <- 
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Hfiv y i/Attay {MXiyngv* airo ropuvrw ot «xw*V 
AXX' pyi r«f4'*/(Ati'o? ytiTai r xas *rXii«« u&f. 

Af ycio» Tf ««f Tt Stwv irrutt ^uyn^pK 

'ils fxccw lurdi nr* xxXXipQ un *» ■* 

Pride of all Greece, reaown'd Ulysses, stay, 
And for a moment listen to our song. 
For ne'er did mortal yet this lovely isle 
Pass unregarded : but his course withheld 
To hear our soothing lays : he then retired, 
His soul all raptures, and his mind improvU 
We know the sad affecting tale of Trioy, 
The godlike heroes, and the ten years tail ; 
Oh, stay, and listen to us : we'll unfold 
All, that time treasures, and the world contains. 
So sang th' alluring Sirens, pouring forth 
A most, melodious strain. 

Thus have I attempted to shew, how superior in 
science this great family appeared^ wherever they 
settled. And though they degenerated by degrees; 
and were oftentimes overpowered by a barbarous 
enemy, which reduced them to a state of obscurity ; 
yet some traces of their original superiority were in 
most places to be found* Thus the Turdetani, one 
of those Iberian nations upon the great western 
ocean, are to the last represented as a most intel- 
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ligent people. They are well acquainted, says 
5 °Strabo, with grammar, and have many written 
records of high antiquity. They have also large 
collections of poetry : and even their laws are de- 
scribed in verse, which, they say, are of sir thou- 
sand years standing. Though their laws and annals 
may have fallen fer short of that date, yet they were 
undoubtedly yery curious ; and we must necessarily 
lament the wqtnt of curiosity in the Romans, who 
have not transmitted to us the least sample of these 
valuable remains. In Tatianus "*' Assyrius, and 
more especially in Clemens of 5 * Alexandria, we have 
an account of those persons, who were supposed to 
have blessed the world with some invention : and 
upon examination almost all of them will be found 
to have been of Cuthite original 



9* Eef jrrarot $' iliTojerr** rap lC»p*p ovrpi, jt*t yg«/«/f«TfKi) Xfw* 

xcu nojxm; i/a^cit^ f{axi0^iXi«t trtfr, i< Q*cn. 1. 3. p. 204' 
'* C. l.p.243. ' 

?* StronaaU 1. l, p. S64* See also Pliny and Hyginui* 
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OF 

THEIR WILDINGS ... 

AND 

OTHER CHEAT OPERATIONS. 

IT would be unpardonable, if I were to pais over 
in silence the mighty works, which* this people car- 
ried oo, and the. edifices, which they erected in the 
diffiutat parts, where they settled AH those moiawk 
and causeway*, the high roads, and stately struc- 
tures, which have been attributed to Setnipanw ci 
Babylonia, were the works of the antieat Setnariar 
of that country* They formed vast lakes, and car-? 
aed on canals at a groatexpence : and opened road* 
over Mils, and through forests, which werei before 
impassable. Strabo says, ihdt Babylonia terns full* 
<tf work* ef this % nature; mid besides vJmt was 



1 He attributes the whole to Semi ram is. K<u mq Tt^»fuhu 
hwrat, ocm r«w H«ri«^» ravniq trw. ran xpparay a h xaXea-i £ij*t»- 

*«j, *t*. I. 16. p. 1071. ' 

T«x^ Xt^*f«/*»&* Ibid. L 11. p. 802. 

Tyana near Coraana hi Pontes. X«t*« X*/*ipjA*|pf. Kid. 1. 12. 
p. 811. See also 1. 2. p. 134. 
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done in these parts, there were monuments of Ba- 
bylonian industry all over Asia. He mentions, 
Aefoi, high altars of raised earth, and strong walls, 
and battlements of various cities, together with 
subterraneous passages of K conifnunicdtion. Also 
aqueducts for the conveyance of water under 
ground : and passages of great length upwards by 
stairs. To these were' added beds, formed for the 
passage of rivers, and for lakes: together with 
bridges, and highways. Those, who were driven 
to Egypt, and took up their residence in that coun- 
try, carped on. tilelike works; raaay ofcwhieh re-, 
main to this day, audi arc the wonder of all, who 
view them. Besides clearing the river, and gaining 
a moat valuable territory, they enriched the upper 
region with numberless conveniences. The. caoat 
which they carried on from the upper point of Delta 
to the Bad Sea, was an immense operation, , They* 
undertook it : and, however people taay dwptfte the 
point, it was finished* . This is evident from the> 
abutments of the floodgate*, which, are still exktsag 
between the * hflte, thaoqgh which it pMsod. ' for 
they took advantage in conducting it, of an hollow 
in the Arabian ] mountain ; and led it through this 



* Something of this nature was observed by Pocock. See 
Egypt vol. 1. page 132. The canal was again opened by Pto* 
lemy, called by Diodorus UrotywHtco Jivrtpo?. 1. I. p. 30. 

* Thesame, as Phi-Hifoth of the Sqiptuw. Exodus, c. Mv 
v.*. 
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natural channel* Don John de Castfo 4 says, that 
though the antient passage is in great measure filled 
with sand, yet traces of it are still to be seen in the 
way to Suez. The stones, of which they made use 
for the construction of their obelisks, and pyramids, 
were hewn out of the mountain of Arabia : and some 
were brought from the quarries in the ThebaiV 
Most of these are so large and ponderous, that it 
has befcn the wonder of the best artists, how they 
could be carried to that degree of elevation, at 
which they are seen at this day. The obelisks con- 
sist of one stone, and are of a great length. Two 
of them have been brought from Alexandria to 
Rome : and. treatises have been written to sthaw the 
mannerof their ^conveyance: and others to describe 
the means, by which they -were afterwards raised. 
What must have been the original labour, when 
tbey were hewn from the rock ; and when they were 
fiwfc erected ! The principal pyramid seems at fiist 
to have been fora hundred feet in perpendkatar. 
kifefat, though by the accumulation of sand; it may 
fall something short of that extent at this * day. 
The vertex was crowned with thirteen great stones; 



* Travels, c. 7. See Astley's Collection, vol. 1. p. 126. 
s Marcellinus. 1. 17. p» 124. 

* It is four hundred and ninety-nine feet high, according to 
Greaves. Vol. 1. p. 94, 

Geraelli makes it five hundred and iavetrty feet. Churchill's 
Voyages, vol. 4. p. 27< ' 
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two of which do not now appear. Within acre rooms, 
which are formed of stones equally large. Theve- 
* not speaks of a 7 hall, thirty feet in length, btnetem 
in height, and sixteen in breadth. He says, that 
the roof is flat, and covered with nine stones, of 
which seven in the middle are sixteen feet in length. 
Sandys also ipeaksof a* chamber forty feet in length, 
and of a great height. The stones were so large, 
that eight floored it ; eight roofed it ; eight flagged 
the ends ; and sixteen the sides ; all of weH*«frougbt 
Tbeban marble. The chamber, to which he alludes, 
ie certainly the center room: but he is mistaken in 
his mensuration. We have it more accurately de- 
scribed by another of obr countrymen* Greaves: 
who speaks of it as a rich and spacious chamber iff 
most curious workmanship. The stories, say* he, 
which cover this plate, are vfti strartge, and stu* 
pendous length, tike so many huge beams lying jtat, 
ami traversing the room ; and withal supporting 
that infinite mass and weight of the pyramid above. 
Of these tktre are nine, which cover the roof." ffc 
makes the room larger, than it is supposed fo he 
by Thevenot; for he says, that by a rtoet exact 
measurement, he found it to be some thin g more 
than thirty-four English feet in length > seventeen 



7 Part Second, p. 132. 

•;L. 3. p. 109. 

9 Greaves, vol. 1. p. 126# 
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ftfet <&?* in breadth; and nineteen and an half in 
height. Pocock takes notice of some prodigious 
stones, which he met witfy in these parts. One wai 
found to be twenty-one feet in length, eight broads 
and four in depth. Another was thirty-three feet 
long, and five broad. 

Many have been the surmises about the people, 
by whom these stately structures were erected* I 
have mentioned, that they were the work of the 
Cuthites ; those Arab Shepherds^ who built ,0 Helio- 
polis, who were the Tnytyeis, the Giants and Titans 
of the first ages. The curious traveller Nordeu 
"informs us, that there is a tradition still current; 
among the people of Egypt, that these were once 
Giants in that cQugtry: and that by them. these 
structures were raised, wbicb have beeo the asto- 
nishment of the world. According to Herodotus, 
they were built by the " Shepherd Philitis ; and by 
a people held in abomination by the Egyptians. 

The ancient temple at Heliopolis in Syria was in 
great repute, long before it was rebuilt after the 
mode of the Grecians. It is generally (jailed Bal- 
bec, which seems to be a variation for Bal-beth ; as 



*• Juba auctor erft - Solii, qdoque oppidum, quod non procul 
Memphi in iEgypti situ diximus Arabas conditores habere. Pliny, 
1. 6. p. 843. 

"Vol. 1. p. 75. 

14 L. 2. c. 12S. 

VOL. V. 9 
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we may infer from " Gulielqaus Tyrius. Of the 
original building we may form some judgment, from 
a part of the antient wall, which still remains. Dr. 
Pocock, having spoken of the temple, which now 
lies in ruins, adds, l *hut what is very surprising, 
in the wall to the west of the temple, there are three 
ttmes > near twenty feet above the ground; each of 
which is sixty feet long : the largest of them is 
about sixty+two feet nine inches in length. On the 
north side are likewise seven very large stones; but 
not of so great a size : the thicfatm was about 
twelve feet. The same were observed by the late 
learned and curious Mr, Wood; whose account 
seems to have been more precise. We <ould utt, 
*ays he, get to measure the height -and breadth of 
the stwes i which compose the second stratum. But 
we found the length of three of them to make 
together above an hundred and ninety feet; and 
separately, sisty^three feet eight inches, sixty four 
fcU) and, siffity ~three feet. Aptd that these pon- 
derous masses were not, as some have idly surmise4 
factiriovjs, may be proved from the places, whence 
they were manifestly taken. There is one stope of 



** HeHo{>olim Grttce videlicet, qaie hodie Maltec (lege Bai- 
lee) dititur, Antbicc dictara Balbeth. Qulielm. Tyrius, 1. 31. 
p. 1000. According to Jablon*ky, Bee and BeJk are »ynp- 
nyraous. 

" 4 Vol. 2. p. 110. 
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*o immense size^ wWcb has been fashioned, but 
oe?er entirely separated from the quarry, where it 
was first formed. It stands in the vicinity of those 
abovetnentioned ; a ad is taken notice of both by 
Dr. Pocock, and Mr. Wood. The accouut gjveq 
by the latter is v?ry remarkable, n In the first 
quarry there are still remaining some vast stones 9 
cut and shaped/or upe. That upon which this let- 
ter I (in the second plate) is marked, appears from 
its shape and size to have been intended for the 
same purpose, as the three stones mentioned PkteS, 
It is not entirely detached from the quarry at the 
bottom. We measured it separately, and allowing 
for a little disagreement in our aqwunts, owing, 
W think, to its not being exactly shaped into a per- 
fectly regular body, we found it swentyfeet long, 
fourteen broad, and four t em feet foot inches deep. 
The stone according to these dimensions contains 
fourteen thousand one hundred and txpenty-eight 
cubic feet : and should weigh, were it Portland 
stone, about two millions two hundred and seventy 
tfiousand pounds avoir dupoise ; or one thousand one 
hundred and thirty -fat tons. Frona these accounts,, 
we learn two things : first, that the people, by whom 
these operations were carried on, were persons of 



'* Recount <rf Balbec. p. 18. Sec also the Travels of Van, 
Egmoot. V9I. 2. p. 27S. and Maundrel's Journey to Aleppo 
p. 138. 

0« 
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great industry and labour: and in the next place, 
that they must have been very ingenious, and deeply 
skilled in mechanical powers. For even in these 
days, among the most knowing, it is matter of dif- 
ficulty to conceive how these mighty works could be 
effected. There occur in our own island large 
stones, which were probably firfct raised on a reli- 
gious account. It has been a subject of much in* 
quiry, to find out in what manner they were brought, 
and by what means erected, where they stand. But 
in the countries, of which I have been speaking, we 
see masses of rock of far superior size not resting 
upon the earth, but carried aloft ; some to an hun* 
dred, others to five hundred feet, perpendicular. 

Ma«y have looked upon these antient buildings, 
especially the pyramids in Egypt, with an air of 
contempt, as being vast piles w ithout any great sym- 
metry: artd have thought the labour idle, and the. 
expence unnecessary. But it must be considered, 
that they wfere designed for high altars and temples ;. 
and were constructed in honour of the Deity. 
Though they are rude, and entirely void of every 
ornament, which more refined ages, have intro- 
duced ; yet the work is stupendous, and the execu-? 
tion amazing: and cannot be viewed without .marks 
of astonishment. And if we once come to think, 
that all cost, which does not seem quite neces- 
sary, is culpable; I know ndt, where we shall stop: 
for our own churches, and other edifices, though more 
diversified and embellished, are liable to the same 
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objection, Though they fall far short of the solidity 
and extent of the buildings abovementioned, yet less 
cost might certainly have been applied ; and less 
labour expended. One great purpose in all emi- 
nent and expensive structures is to please the 
stranger and traveller, apd to win their admiration. 
This is effected sometimes by a mixture of magnifi- 
cence and beauty : at other times solely by iiQinen* 
sity and grandeur. The latter seems to have been 
the object in the erecting of those celebrated build- 
ings in Egypt : and they certainly have answered th$ 
design. For not only thje vastness of their structure, 
and the area, which they occupy, but the ages they 
bave endured, and the very uncertainty of their 
history, which runs so far back into the depths of 
antiquity, prpduce altogether a wonderful venera- 
tion ; to which buildings more exquisite and em- 
bellished are seldom entitled. Many have supposed, 
that they were designed for places of sepulture : and 
it has l?een ajfiriped by l * Herodotus, and other 
antieot writers. But they spoke t?y guess : and I 
have shewn by many instances, how usual it was for 
the Grecians to mistake temples for tombs. If th? 
chief pyramid wpre designed for a place of burial, f 
what occasion w^s there for a 17 well, and for pas- 
sages of communication, which led to other buildr 



16 h. 2. c 127. 



" h. 2. c 127. 

** Sep Pocockj Kojden, and others. 
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ings ? Near the pyramids are apartments of a won- 
derful fabric, which extend in length one thousand 
four hundred feet, ami abdut thirty iti depth. They 
have been cut out of the hard * roek, and brooght 
to a perpendicular by the artist^ chisel ; and through 
dint of labour fashioned as they now appear They 
were undoubtedly designed for the reception of 
priests ; and consequently were not appendages to 
a tomb, but to a temple of the Deity. It is iftdeed 
said, that a stone coffin is atill to be $e£n in the 
center room of the chief pyramid : and its shap6 atid 
dimensions have been accurately taken. It id ea9y 
to give a name, and assign a use, to any thirtg, whkh 
comes under our inspection : but the truth is noi 
determined by our surmises. There is not an in- 
stance, I believe, upon record, of any Egyptia* 
being entombed in this manner. The whoie prac- 
tice of the country seems to have been intirely * 9 de- 
ferent. I make no doubt but this stone trough was 
a reservoir for water, which ; by means of the well, 
they drew from the Nile'. The priest* Of Egypt 
delighted in obscurity ; and they probably came 
by the subterraneous passages of the building to 
the dark chambers within ; where they performed 
their lustratiohs arid other nocturnal rite£ Many 
of the antient temples in this country were caverns 



18 Greaves of the Pyramids, vol. 1. p. 141. 

19 See Shaw's Travel*, p. 41JK 
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in the **fck> enlarged by aft, and cut <tat into nam* 
frgrtess dreary apartments: for no nation upon earth 
was fco addicted to gloom and melancholy as tfetf 
Egyptians. From the top of the pyramids, they 
observed the heavens, and marked the castra- 
tions : and upon the same eminence it is probable* 
that they offered up vows and oblations. * 

As the whole of Upper Egypt was closely bounded 
on each side by mountains, all the floods which tie-' 
acended from the higher region, and from Abyssittia, 
must have com6 with uncommon violence. The 
whole face of the country affords evidence of tbeifr 
impetuosity in the first ages, before they had boro# 
down those obstacles, by which their descent wte 
impeded. As the soil was by degrees washed away, 
many rocks were left bare ; and may still be seen 
rough and rude in a variety of directions. Some 
stand up single: others of immense size lie trans- 
verse, and incumbent upon those below : arid seem 
to shew, that they are not m their natural situation { 
but have been shattered and overturned by sdtne 
great convulsion of nature. The Egyptians looked 
dp on these with a degree of Veneration ; and some 
of them they left, asthey found *° theto, with per- 
haps only an hierpglyphie, Others they shaped 
with tools, and formed into various devices. The 
£phin* seems tq have been originally a vast rock of 

* See Nordttt. Plate 19t, !$$* 
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different strata :, which from & *h*pek$4 tpasfTtte 
Egyptians fashioned into an qbjeci of beauty aft4 
Yeneration. I should imagine, that the pyramid* 
yt*t* constructed in the same manner; at least those, 
which are the principal, and stand opposite ta 
Cairo. They were prot^ably iinmepse rocks, which 
stood upon the brow of the fountain. The Egyp- 
tians availed themselves of what chance offered ; mid 
cased them over with large stones ; and brought 
them by these means to a degree of symmetry anct 
proportion. At the same time, they filled up tha 
unnecessary interstice? with rubbish end mortar; 
%®d made chamber? and apartments, according as 
the intervals \n the rock permitted ; being pbliged* 
to. humour thq indirect turns and openings ip the; 
paginal i#£$s to execute wbaf they purposed, Tb% 
X think, way be inferred from thq napPW pess, sjtfL 
unnecessary sloping of the passages, which are often* 
^imes very close anjl steep : and also from the few,? 
ne?s of the TPWis in a wprk pf so imipense a strpc-: 
tnr% . 

I have mentioned, that they shewed a reverential 
regard tp fragments pf rock, which were parfipu-, 
larly upcoujh and horrid : and this practice seems 
t;o have prevailed in many other countries. It was 
usual with much labour, to place ope vast stope upoq 
another for a religious memorial, T he stones thus 
placed, they oftentimes poized so equably, that they 
were affected with the least external force : nay a 
breath of wind would sometimes make them vibrate. 
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We hate many instances of this nature in onr own 
•ountfry ; and they are to be found in other parti 
•f the world : and wherever they occur we may 
tsteem them of the highest annuity. All stfcb 
works we generally refer to the Celts, and tp tha 
Druids ; under the sanction of which names we 
shelter ourselves, whenever we are ignorant, and 
bewildered. But they were the operations of a very 
iptnole age; probably before the time, when the 
Braids, pr Celtse, were first known. I question, 
♦bfetherthere.be in the world a monument, which 
k Biuch prior to the celebrated Stone- Henge. There 
is reason tp think, that it was erected by a foreign 
colony j one of the first, which came ipto the island. 
Here is extant at this day, one of thpse rocking 
Stones, of which I have been speaking aboye. The 
amients distinguished slopes erected ^yith a religious 
wew kfy the name of amber : by which was signified 
any thing splar and divine. The Grecians called 
tbem " rifiTfa* ApS^o-iai, Petrae " Ambrosiae; and 
jthere are representations of such upon coins. Ho- 
rapollo speaks of a sacred book in Egypt styled 
* l Aipbr^sj which wa$ so called from ijs sanctity; 



11 Vaillant de nummis Colon, vol. 2. p. 6*9. 148. 21S. 
** AuCgo0-Mt, $rt«.— AfjtGfpnov, Bnov, Hesych. 
ApCgiJ'f*!' StfaviViiv tp tok »t^oK» Ibid. 

4/*fyw. L. !• C 38. p. $£• 
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"being a medicinal book of Hermes, aoi isftnlftttf 

solely to the care of the sailed scribee Stonebeng* 
is composed of thes* amber*6tones : hence the neU 
town is denominated H Ainbrosbury : not from a 
Roman Am b rosins, for do such person existed ; hut 
from the Ambrosrae Petrce, in whose vicinity it stand*. 
Some ot these, as I have taken notice, were rocking 
stones : and there was a wonderful monument of this 
sort near Penzance in Cornwall, though, I believe, 
it is now in great measure ruined. It still retains 
the name of % * Main- Amber, by whfch is signified 
the sacred stones. Wc find it described by the 
English antiquary Norden, wild * 6 says, that it oan* 
sisted of certayne huge stems, so sett, send xubtiUye 
combined, not by art, as I take j$ b&t by * 7 na* 
fwre, as a child may move the upper stone, being of 
a huge bignes, with one fotger ; so equalbe bal* 
lanced it is : and the forces of manie strong men 
conjoined can do no more in moving it. He men* 



*♦ See Stukeley's Stonehenge, p. 49, 50. 

* s Main, from whence came moenia, signified, in the primitive 
language, a stone, or stones, artd also a building. By amber 
was meant any thing sacred. ChiUVfinar, by which name the 
celebrated ruins in Persia are distinguished, seems to signify 
Collis Petrae. The word Minaret is of the same etymology, from 
Meen and Main, a stone.* 

*• Norden's Cornwall, p. 48. The upper stone was eleven 
feet long, six feet wide, and five in thickness/' 

* r These works are of too much nicety, and too oftin re- 
peated, to be effected by chance. 
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lions aootker of the same sort called * Pendre 

Stone. It is, he says, a rod* upon the topp of a 

kill near Bliston, on which itandtth a beacon ; and 

on the top of the rock lyeth a atone, which is three 

gardes and a hautfe longe, four foot e broad, and two 

and a hauife thick; and it is equally balanced, that 

the winde wilt move it, whereof I have had true 

experience. And a man with his little finger will 

easily stirr it, and the strength of many cannot re- 

mne it. Such a one is mentioned by Apollonius 

Hhodius, which was supposed to have been raised 

itt the time of the Argonaut®. It stood in the 

island Teitos, and was the monument of Calais and 

Zetes, the two winged soasr of Boreas. They art 

said to hate been slain by Hercules ; and though 

the history be a fable, yet such a monument, I 

tttfce ao doubt, existed in that island, as the poet 

describes. 

f vytf y rm* tirXtr Qtriefu 

Xff <nv itf *Hf fcxAn«$,— — 

A©Xwv y*f> IleXiaa iiiwrrcrot &$/ avunrotf 

'ilv trsgn, da^Co? urtf itariov avtyari Xtva-vw, 



P. 7*, 
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These hapless heroes, as they betjt their way 
From the sad rites of Pelias, lately dead, 
Alcides slew in Tenos. He then rais'd 
An ample mound in memory of the slain, 
* And on it plac'd two stones. One still remains 
firm on its base : the other, lightly pofo'd, 
Js viewed by njany a wondering eye, and moves 
At (the slight impul$p qf the northern breeze. 

Ptolemy ** Hephaestion mentions a large stone upon 
the bprders of jhe pcean, probably near Gades m 
Botica, which he calls Petra Oigopia: and says, 
that it could bp moved with a *° Wade of grass* 
r*y«v, Gigon, from whence came the term Gigonia, 
#as, according %p Hesychius, a name of the Egyp~ 
jiaq * l Hercules, Frpm hence we may infer* that 
both the stone here, ami thjit also in Tenos, was 
sacred to this Deity, whp was called 3 * ArcbaJ, aod 
Arcalus, by the Egyptians, Tynans, and other na- 
tions. By Petra Gigonia was signified an Herculean 
monument, not raised by him, but to h\» honour: 
and it was undoubtedly erected by people of those 
colonies, who came both from Tyre and Egypt. 



*» Apud Photiunu p. 475. 

?• Avfohte. The author supposes, that nothing else could 
move the stone* ... 

3 * Tiyuvf Ilaraixo?* o» & r©> Aiyv amor 'HpaxXf a. 
3 * The name was sometimes expressed Orchal and Ourchol. 
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I once made mention of these moving stones to si 
gentleman who had been in China: and he told me, 
that there was one of this sort in the island Amoy, 
which belongs to that empire. As he had not taken 
particular notice of it himself, he applied to a friend, 
who had been upon the spet, and who sent him the 
following account. As to the moving stone at 
Anwy, I have only my memory, tc which I can re- 
cur. It is of an immense size ; and it would have 
been difficult to have measured it, as the longest, 
though the smallest, part, hung over a precipice ; 
and the extremity of it could not be reached. It was 
in great measure of a strait oblong form : and under 
the shortest, wtdcfi was however the biggest, part, 
we could mrtttk for some paces. By pressing against 
it with my cane upwards, and then withdrawing 
my arm, I could perceive a sensible vibration. We 
judged it by estimation, to be forty feet in length : 
md between forty and fifty in circumference at the 
hrger end. The stone did not lie quite horizontal, 
but slanting. I had nobody to apply to for infor- 
mation about it, - except one person ; who though a 
native #f flokien, could afford me no intelligence. 
In the vicinity of this were several other stones of 
an enormous size ; arid at the same time as round 
and smooth, as any pebbles in the highway. Three 
of these, which were remarkably large, lay in con- 
tact with one quofher : and on the top of these was 
a fourth. One xvould not think it possible for any 
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human force to Itave placed the uttermost in this 
position. Might they not fiave been settled in this 
manner at the Deluge ? I agree with this curious 
gentleman, that at the Deluge many of these vast 
stones were left bare upon the retreat of the waters, 
But those, which are so equally poised, wd so re* 
gularly placed upon others, must have been thus 
Adapted by the contrivance and industry of man, 
tor y as I before said, their situation is too nice and 
critical! and they occur too " pftep, to be the effect 
of chance. 

There are probably many instances in China of 
stones so constituted as to be affected by a strong 
motion of the air. Two such are mentioned by 
Kircher : and one of them was in the same province, 
as that taken notice of above. H Admirations dig- 
num est, quod de Monte Cio referunt Orioscopi 
Sinenses, esse in ejus vertice lapideoi quinqae per- 
tiearum altitudinis* et in regno Fokiensi alKtrqw, 
qui quoties tempestas iuotninet, onjnipo titubat, ct 
hinc inde, ad instar Qipressi vento agitate^ movea- 
tur. Kircher, who loves the marvellous, would 
persuade us, that these stones afforded a prognostic 
of the weather. But this is an idle surmise. It is 
sufficient, that there are in those regions immense 



31 See Stukele/s Stonehenge. p. 49. 
" Chin* Must. p. 270. 
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Stones, so disposed, as to be made to vibrate by the 
wind. 

When the Cutbites began their migrations to the 
several parts, where they settled ; the earth was 
overgrown with forests : and when they had in any 
region taken up their abode, it was some time be- 
fore they could open a communication between the 
places, which they occupied. It is particularly said 
of 15 CyP r ^s, when it received its first inhabitants, 
that it was overgrown with impassable forests. 
They however in their different journeyings, felled 
the trees, which intercepted their course ; and 
formed causeways and high ro^ds, through the 
pwrshgt apd swamp*, that intervened. Some of 
tbfte. were of great extent, and afford wonderful 
evidewe of tbeir ingenuity and labour. One of 
tb«se was in India,; and styled the way of Nusa : 
being the same by which Dionusus w^ supposed tp 
have passed^ when he fled eastward : 3<5 Twx* Nur- 
c«un» i+iv *Qn[Ai%<x,itTo yutevfav. In Campania was a#i 
^ncieqt sK^um, supposed to h*ye been inade by 
37 H«ci*te*> a#d called Via Hercujai^ea : and there 



3S Strabo. 1. 4. p. 1003. 
86 Dionys. Uif*^. v. Il$9. 
31 QuA jacet tt Troja* ivbicen Mieenus a*en&, 
Et spnat Herculeo ptmcta labore via. 

Propert. Eleg. 1. 3. l6. r. 3> 
It was also called Via Puteolana. 
"O farm "Hgaxto* hax uerat ' Strabo. 1# 5. p. 375^ 
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was a city of the same name. The passage' through 
the Alpes Cottia, or Cuthean Alps, seems to have 
been a great performance ; atid was attributed to 
the same Hercules* There was a third Herculean 
way in Iberia, which is mentioned by Festus Rufus 
Avienus, 

* Aliique rursus HerCulis dicunt viam. 
Stravisse quippe maria fertur Hercules, 
Iter ut pateret facile captivo gregi. 

These noble works were always dedicated to som£ 
Deity, and called by a sacred title : by which means 
the personage in aftertimes was supposed to have 
been the chief performer. Th$ * Via Elora, called 
also Elorina, in Sicily, was one of these antient 
roads : as was the Via *° Egnatia in Thrace ; which 
reached from Dyrrhachium to thcf Pontus Euxinus. 
They often raised vast ramparts to secure themselves 
from the nations, which were in thehr vicinity; 
Some of those, erected by the Semarim in Asia, 
have been mentioned. In Albania, one of the 



,f Ora Maritima. v. 326. 

** 'O&fEtefw Thucydid* 1. 7. p. 500. 

Hinc Syracusas usque via crat antkfuitas piano lapide strata, 
quam Elorinam appellabant. Fazellus Dccad. 1. L 4. c, 2. 

«• It was fat hundred miles in length. See Stcabo. 1. 7. 
p. 496. also Antoninus, p. 317. and the notes of Hieroti. 
Surrita. 
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Amazonian regions, was a fortification, which ex- 
tended fifty leagues in length, to guard the pass be- 
tween* Mount Caucasus and the Caspian Sea. The 
Nubian geographer speaks of it, and styles it — 
41 Aggerem a Bicorni extructum inter nos, et Iagog, 
et Magog. Near it was the city Bachu. In the 
terms Bachu and Iagog, we may plainly see a refe- 
rence to Iacchus and Bacchus, the hero here de- 
scribed with two horns ; by whose votaries, the an- 
tient Amazonians, this work was constructed. The 
remains of it are still to be seen, and have been vi- 
sited by modern travellers. Olearius had the curio- 
sity to take a view of it : and he tells us, that it 
passes near the city Derbent. ** There is a moun- 
tain above the city, covered with wood ; where there 
may be still seen the ruins of a zvall about fifty 
leagues in length : which, we were told, had some- 
times served for a communication between the 
Euxine and Caspidn seas. In some places it was 
five or six feet high : in others but two : and in some 
places there was no trace at all. The natives sup- 
pose the city to have been built by Alexander the 
Great ; and from thence to have been called 4J Scaher 
Iiinan. But there is no reason to think, that Alex- 
ander was ever in these parts ; much less, that he 



41 Climat. Sext. pars nona. p. 267. 

♦* Olearius. 1.7. p. 403. 

♦* Strays Travels, c. 20. p. 222.- 

VOL. V. * 
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built bare a city : and the terms Seaher, or rathe? 
Caher I Lilian relate to a history far prior to that 
prince. I have in many places taken notice of a 
person named Ion, Ionichus* and Iuna-Helleo, who 
was supposed to have been the author of the Zabian 
worship ; ajid from whom the antient Idoiin were 
descended* Caher ** Iiinan was certainly a city 
built by some of this family, and named from their 
common ancestor. Near this place, they shew a 
tomb, §aid to belong to a gigantic hero of antient 
days, named Tzamzuma. Many stories are told of 
him, especially by the eastern poets. But by the-, 
name is plainly indicated the family of the person, 
of whorp this memorial remains. It signifies, thal| 
h$ was of the Anakim and Titanian race : for peo-v 
pie of extraordinary . stature were of old called 
45 Zanzqmmjm. 

The buildings, which the Cuthites erected, were. 
in many places styled Cyclopian, from a title given 
to the architects. Many antient edifices in Sicily 
were of their construction : for, though they sue* 
ceeded to other nations in many parts, they seem to 
have been the 4 * first inhabitants of this isktndL 



44 See Vol. IV. of this work. 

45 That also was accounted a land of Giants : Giants dwelt 
therein of old time ; and the Ammonites call them Zanzumraim : 
a people great and many ; and tall as the Anakim. Deuteron. 
c. St. v. 20. 

+ 6 IIa^aioT<rroi pi » Xiyorra* t* ftfpf* Tiw mc %?$*$ K»jc?Uwrij, x«t 
Aairfvyons oiwai. Thucyd. 1.6. C. 2. 
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Tbey Wte also called Ltestrygons, and Lamii : and 
resided ehiefy in the Leontine plains, and in the 
regions near Mtm. They erected many temples ; 
and likewise high towers upon the sea-coast ; and 
founded many cities. The ruins of some of them 
are fitill extant ; and have been taken notice of by 
Ftoettus* who speaks of thefrti as exhibiting a most 
magnificent appearance. They consist of stones, 
Whfeh are of great size : such as are continually to 
be fbtind In the structures erected by this people, 
fkzellas, speaking of the bay near Segesta, and of ao 
HH, whicb overlooked the bay, m mentions wonder- 
ful ruins upon its summit, and gives an ample de- 
scription of their extent and appearance. Mons ar- 
daus, — m cujus vertice planicies est mille ferme 
passuum : cujus totum ambitum ingentis magnse 
urbis, et prostratarum iEdium ruinae ; lapides im-* 
mensi, tegulae latericiae, inauditae crassitudinis ; vasa 
fictilia antiquissimae inusitataeque formae : ac pro 
singulis liminibus, singulae fere cisternae ; quales et 
in Eryce et in Segesta urbibus notavimus, sparsim et 
confuse occupant. Ad angulum urbis, qui mari et 
Zephyri flatibus prominet, itiagnse arcis dirutai, cis- 
ternaram, aeditrmque, ac marorum ingentium vasta 



ru$ KvxXvvas AtotTifm; o* ir'ipor tKaXipav. Eustarth. in Ho- 
merum. Odyss. 1. 9> 

** Decad. 1. 1. 7. c. 5. See Cluverii Sicilia. 1. 2. c. 2. p. 270. 
TheW arc ^iihilar rums at Agrigcntum. 

P 2 
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cernuntur monumenta. Ingressum quoqoe ejss, 
moenium, amplissimst quondam murorum compagine, 
lapidumque quadratorum fabricA, insurgentinm, 
magna fragmenta ** impediunt. The Cyclopians 
were the same as the Minyse, who built the treasury 
at Orchomenus. This building is by ** Pausanias 
joined with the walls of Tiryns for magnificence ; 
and he speaks of them as equal in workmanship to 
the pyramids of Egypt. The walls of Mycene were 
said to have been erected by the same 5 ° persons; 
and they were so strong, that when tfce people of 
Argos made use of every power to take the place, 
they could not 5I effect it. In the time of the above 
writer, nothing remained of Tiryns bat the * % ruias 

*• The city Cirta in Numidia seenis to have been built in the 
same manner. It was by the Romans called Constantina ; and is 
thus described by Gulielmus Cuperus in bis notes upon Lactan- 
tius. Constantina montis prope inaccessi vertici iraposila, qui 
munitur insuper lapidibus decern vel duodecim pedes longia, qua- 
tuor vel quinque latis ; rotunda, et ejusdem fere ac Roterodamura 
magnitudinis est. Aldificia pro gentis more, et genio, parvi mo- 
menti sunt ; sed rudera, ac columnae marmorese, quae passim * 
fodientibus terra m eruuntur, certissima indicia sunt, olim ilia 
splendida ac raagninca fuis'se. Vile notas in Lactantium. voU2. 
p. 498, Leo Africanus. p. 240. 

♦» L. 9. p. 783. 

50 ETiri»%»r« y«p xutoi r»vr» ru vn Tt^unO* tiro rv? KuxAwtw ««• 
^pw. Pausan. 1.7. p# 58J). • 

See Vol.11, p. 238 of this work. 

•« Ibid. 

%x T*h rii;gofr Q fa **•>•» rut tfiiwiM Xnrrra*> Kvuhvwtn fit* in' 
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before mentioned. They consisted of rough stones ; 
which were of such a magnitude, that the least of 
them could not, he says, have been at all moved 
upon the ground by a yoke of mules. There were 
smaller stones inserted, and so happily adapted, as to 
exactly fill up the interstices between those, which 
were so large. 

\ Such were the mighty works of old, which pro- 
mised to last for ever : but have been long since 
subverted ; and their name and history oftentimes 
forgotten. It is a melancholy consideration, that 
not only in Sicily, and Greece, but in all the cele~ 
brated regions q{ the east, the history of the pilgrim 
and traveller consists chiefly in his passing through 
a series of dilapidations ; a process from ruin to 
ruin. What hand wp& it, tbaj; could subvert such 
powerful states, and lay these cities in the dust ? 
and for what cause were they reduced to this state 
of irretrievable demolition ; and reserved as melan- 
chdly memorials to future generations ? a spectacle 
both to the native, and sojourner, of the qtmost 
wonder and astonishment ? ** Come behold the works 
of the Lord : what desolations he hath made \n th? 
eartJi. He maketh wars to cease unto the ends of 
the world. He breaketh the bow ; and cutteth the 



«vt** fvnt ** *£%)>> *»w0iimm to fAixfor»To> vw* Jivyov* jfyaojwr. x. T. *j 
Ibid. 1. 2. p. 169. / 

f Psalm, 46. v, S. 
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spear asunder : he burnetii the chariot* with fart. 
He $til( 9 «#d kmw 9 that I am God: I will he t*~ 
piled among th& heathen : I will be excited in the 
earth. 

These evidences I thought proper to collect, in 
prder that I might shew the great superiority, which 
this people once maintained above otbens in their 
works and enterprises ; and in every branch of 
science. In consequence of this, they were looked 
upon as general be&e&ctora to mankind. But this 
noble character was greatly tarnished by their 
cruelty ; for which they aeean to have been infcmoas 
in all parts. And this not merely thmugjk degene* 
racy in later times ; though they did- fall off from 
their original merit: jpuji fi^om. their rtUes and relw 
gion ; which had always a tendency to BtoocL I 
have before spoken of the Lamii in Sicily : and of 
those also, who resided in Italy, at FhomiiB, audi 
Cunm There were peqple of this name, and the 
lik$ cruelties were pra«tised near Aroiea, and in 
other parts of Pontusu The Cuthae upon the Maeotis, 
and in the Tauric Cbersonesw, are described as very 
inheritable : and all those in their vicinity were of 
a savage ca$t> and guilty of great barbarity. 

B*ov $* ivo^tovy vopotfar t^nXuxorsg* 



54 Scymnus Chius apud Geog. Gr. minores» vok 2. v» 85. 90. 
99. Vide Fragraenta. 
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T**V' «^A»n»T» (bug C«f«* T6, HAt fomr, :' 

— — 55 ojgf* raw Kutw> 

Am is Ttrtitft ari Sxuftixn (Za$&&{*u 
'Tariff A T*r«f «6wc «y#J$f*yw Exufi&w. 

" - ' • ■ '" r -\ ( J 

It is said of the Amaronians, that they werte , by no 
raeaas of a gentle turn ; nor did. they regard jus* 
ttoa ; or hospitality : but were devoted to war aid 
rapine. f - » • "t 

AAA* vfigtc wair**, xat! Affc? if ^; /xffi^Ai. 

Strtbo, who. lived in Pontus, speaks of the nations 
upon that .coast, as being given to horrid- customs, 
I am sensible^ th&kflmny people cannot be brougiib 
to believe what is reported of, these nations. They 
think, that the disposition of man can never be so 
depraved, as to turn to its Own specites,' a!nd indulge 
in butriati eartiage. I shall make no answer myself: 
but only place before the reader some few attesta- 
tions out of many, which might be produced^ of this 



M ThS Kvrai in<t "Ztuiict* Were the same. 
» 6 Apdlloiu Ai*g<*fcnit* 1* 2. v, 98p. 
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unnatural gratification. The writer before appeal- 
ed to, speaks of his neighbours the Scythians, as 
very cruet ,7 T»* p*v yaf **>** ;£«*♦*#*, Wi x«i *»- 
fl£wr«f ftyuv. &iwe of them were so brutal as td feed 
upon their own species. Pliny mentions the same 
circumstance. " Anthropophagi Scythae— humanis 
corporibus vescuntur. The same is in another place 
repeated^ "Esse Scytharum genera, et plurima, 
que corporibus humanis vescerentur, indicavimus* 
The Scy thee Androphagi are also spoken of by ** He- 
rodotus. The Sacae, Indi, and Indo~Scyth«, were 
of the same family, as those above ; and they are 
represented by Mela, as indulging in these horrid 
repasts. 6l Scythse sunt Androphagt et Sacae.— In- 
dorum quidam nullum animal occiderc, nuM came 
vesci, optimum existimanL— quidaqi proximo** pa- 
rentesque, priusquam annis et mgritudiae in macieoi 
eaot, velut hostias caedunt ; aeeorumque visceribus 
epulari fas, et maxixqe pium est. The Scytfue are 
Cannibals, and so are the S*ca.~- Some of the Indi 



57 Strabo. 1. 7. p* 463. He takes notice in more place* than 
one, XxvOew £f voOi/rovrw, xa» c-*Q*Q<p*yovn»v. See 1. 7. p. 45$. 

51 Pliny. 1.6. p. 315. 

59 Ibid. 1. 7- p. 370. 

40 L. 4. c. 1 1 8. also c. 106. He mentions one nation only* 
See Lucian. Toxaris. 

#I P. Mela. I. 3. c. 7. *»^»« avfyovfayvt* Schol. in Dionys. 
▼. 626. See Origen. cont. Cels. 1. 3. c. 4. Concerning this cus- 
tom in different places, sec Strabo. I. 4. p. 307* 1. U. p. 787. 
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will not kill any animal, nor feed at all upon flesh. 
—Other* make it a rule, before their friends are 
emaciated either by years, or illness, to put them to 
death, like so many victims ■: and they think it not 
only a lawful thing, but a matter of duty and af> 
fection to feed upon thtir inward parts. The most 
reputable people of the Indi were supposed to have 
been the Nysteans : and they are particularly accu- 
sed of this crime* 6 * ♦»*!—«$ wtp to Nutfo-aiov of of 
t«to oixwro? (Iv£i*?) avfyuwo$<xY*s «v«*. Tertullian 
gives the same account of the Cimmerian Scytbre, 
as has been exhibited of the Iadk by Mela. 6j Pa* 
rentum cadavera cum pecudtbus caesa convivio con- 
vorant. Several nations devoted to the same prac- 
tice are enumerated by Aristotle. Tloxxa f if* rm 

iJwq>, * Vfoc to xtww, xcu irfo* t»v avOjpftnrep xyiav iuj£«- 
?** *XJ**> **0«w*f tm mfi to* Tlotmv Aj£«*o* ti xai Hvio- 

X*, xeu wwHfomxw tfhM Jrff 01. There are many na- 
tions, who do not scruple to kill men, and after- 
wards to feed* upon their flesh. Among these we 
may reckon the nations of Pontus ; such as the 
Achceans, and the Heniochi ; as well as other people 
upon that coast. One province in these parts, was 
that of the Chabareni, who lived near Colchis, and 
were denominated from their * worship. They used 



# * Scholia in Dionys. v. #24. p. Il6\ 

#I Contra Mamcb. 1. 1. p. 365. 

*♦ The Chabareni were so called from Cha-baren, Domus Area : 
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t6 behave very inhumanly to alt stmagera, whom 
abance brought upon tbfeir coast; ami seem to have 
been #ery refined in their /cruelty. 6s E o» **» £m**» 
yt»V€tmwv w jroir yivar*** xtifioi, mtl*$ A^jtr «fc*<r*, *«& 
mrmtw xxrsv^atr^ They wdre probably the fiatne, as 
tbe Thebeans, called * Tib&reai, a» we may judge 
both from the naroe^ by which they were distin- 
guished and from thehr situation. Some of the 
Ethiopians are accused of these sad practices, and 
are accordingly ranked by Agathemefusemong the 
^Cannibals. To Bay the truth, all those, among 
whom these customs : prevailed, maybe esteemed 
Ethiopians, They were all of the Gutbite race ; 
and consequently of Ethiopic original. A society 
of priests resided in Africa, near a cavern, where 
they fabled, that the queen of the Lamri was * born. 
The place was situated in a valley, and surrounded 
with\ivy and yew trees, being of an appearance very 
gloomy; and not ill adapted to tbe rites, which 
were practised by the Lamian prieats. There iff an 



whkh was Undoubtedly the name ef tfieir chief place of veal* 

ieacje., 

* 6 * Stepb. ByzanU Xa&tpm. See Aristotle : Ethkorum 1. 7* 

c.6. p. 118. 

«• Thebaei, Tibareaiy Chabareai, have all a reference to the 
tame worship of Theba, and Arene. v 

** Axioms Arifowop oytr. Geogr. Vet. Gr. vol. 2. p. 41. 

68 Arr^o* iVftiyiOi^xirfw xa\ cyAiXaxt erivupiffef. Died. Sic. 1. 20* 
p. 778. See Vol. II. p. 268. of thk work. 
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account of another temple m tbe same ^ eolratry, 
which coaW never be seen *wi*e. The reason un- 
doubtedly was, that whoever came within the pur- 
liens of it, was seaed upon and slaughtered* T*he 
dread, that these practices caused amo$g those, who 
lived within the verge of danger, has been the* rea- 
son, why the accounts have been exaggerated : yet 
we may be well assured, that there were in gene- 
ral too good grounds for this imputation of cruelty; 
And however the great family, of which I have 
been treating, may in other respects appear bene* 
ficmk aad superior j they were in their rites and reli- 
gion barbarous to the last degree. 

It is true, that tbere ana some accounts in thai* 
fevour : at feast some tribes of this family ave re*- 
presented to more adraatage. The poet Chaerilus 
bms given a curious history* ®f the Sacaean Cuthites ; 
of whose ancestry he speaks with great honour, 
when he is describing the* expedition of Alexander 
tbe Great 



*9 E* h rt) AlCt/ij Aiofvc^of flroXn titai, retvniP $* «x t»h%toQ*t c\f 
rot ctvro* *%tvpH9. Strabo. I. 7« p. 459. 

70 Apud Straboncm. 1.7. p» 4()4, Anacharsis was supposed 
to have been of this family, K«« to* A»«%a^»» & a*0p4ixo* vof or 
notXuf o TZfopoq w« f W9 ma* Ttf ywtff. Ibid. 
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Next march 'd the Sara, fond of pastoral life, 
Sprung from the Cttthite Nomades, who livd 
Amid the plains of Asia, rich in grain. 
They from the Shepherd race derived their source, 
Those Shepherds, who in antient times were deetn'd 
The justest of mankind. 

Yet we find, that these Sack by some have been re- 
presented as Cannibals : from whence we may per- 
ceive, that people of the same family often differed 
from one another. Of this Ephorus very justly took 
notice, as we learn from 7I Strabo. When these 
colonies came in aftertimes to be so degeqerate, 
there were still some remains of their original sense 
and ingenuity here and there to be found. This 
was to be obseryed in the people of B&tica, as I 
have shewn from Strabo : and in the diameter ex- 
hibited of Cotys, king of Thrace. The like is taken 
notice of by Gurtius in speaking of the Pontic 
Scythte. 7 *Scythis non, ut caeteris Barbaric, rudis 
et inconditus sensus est Quidam eorum sapientiam 
capere dicuntur, quantunacunque gens e^pit semper 
armata. 

There was another custom, by which they render- 



furrer r*< (5nt< aropoittf. Ta$ put ya% it? «i ^«Xir»f, tfji x«» arG^f *•« 
fayuf req h x<xt r*» aXKut £01*9 oMri^i^Ofti. Strabo. 1. 7* p. 463* 
* L. 7. c. 8. 
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ed themselves infamous, though in early times it was 
looked upon in a different light. They contracted 
an uniform habit of robbery and plunder : so that 
they lived in a state of piracy, making continual 
depredations. This was so common in the first 
ages, that it was looked upon with an eye of indif- 
ference, as if it were attended with no immorality 
and disgrace. Hence nothing was more common in 
those days, when a stranger claimed the rites of 
hospitality, than to ask him with great indifference, 
whether be was a pirate or a merchant Often- 
times both characters were included in the same 
person. This is the question, which Nestor puts 
to Telemachus and Mentor, after he bad afforded 
them a noble repast at Pylos. "It is new, says 
the aged prince, time to ask our guests, who they 
be, as they have ^finished their meal. Pray, sirs, 
whence come you, and what business has brought 
you aver the seas ? Are you merchants destined to 
any port? or are you mere adventurers, and pirates, 
who roam the seas without any place of destination; 
and live by rapine and ruin ? The same question is 
asked by other persons in different places ; and at 
the word in the original is AtwrufK, which signifies 
robbers or pirates, the Scholiast observes, that there 
was nothing opprobrious in that term, or culpable in 
the profession. On the contrary, piracy and plun- 

n Hfemcr. Odyss. r. v. $9. 
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der of oM were esteemed vety honourable. Thucy- 
didea speaks of Greece as devoted to this * prae* 
tice io v its etfrly state. He says, that there was no 
tecutity among the little principalities ; and conse- 
quently no polity : as the natives were coatimialfy 
obliged to shift their habitations through the ifcroadi 
$f some powerful enemy. But this account of 
Ttaacydides relates to hostilities by laftd, betweert 
oheelan apd another, before the little province* 
were in a settled state. But the depredations of 
whioh I principally speak, were effected by roverfcat 
sea, who continually landed, and laid people under 
contribution upon the coast. Many migrations were 
made by persons, who were obliged to fly, and leave 
their wives, and effects behind them. Such losses 
were to be repaired, as soon as they gained a settle- 
ment. Hence, when they infested any country, And 
made their levies upon the natives, one of theft* prin«* 
eipal demands was women : and of these the Most 
noble and fair. Diodorus Skulus makes mention of 
one Bates in early times, who having been driven 
from his own country, seized upon one of the Cy* 
elades, and resided there with his companions* 

6*o ris x«fac yuroixa^. Here he took up his habita- 



*♦ L. 1. p. 2. 
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tiwi, and robbed many of the people, who sailed by 
that island. And as thtre was a great want of 
women among his associates, they used to pass over 
to the continent^ and recruit themselves from thence. 
These depredations gave rfee to the histories of prin- 
cesses being carried away by banditti ; and of kings 
daughters being' exposed to sea-mon9ters. The mon- 
sters alluded to were nothing more than mariner* 
and pirates, styled Cetei, Ceteni, and Cetones, from 
CetHs ; which signified a sea-monster, or whale ; and 
also a large ship. Kw?, «&? fm m Kith* -arA*»ov i*.vy<» 
c** Wo<r. By Cetus, says Heflychius, is signified & 
Amtf of ship. Cetvne is a huge float, in bulk tike 
a whale. Andromeda, whom 90me mention, ap 
having been exposed to a sea-monster, is said .by 
^otheFS to have been carried away in a Cetus, or 
ship. The history of Hesione is of the same pur- 
port : who was like Andromeda supposed to have 
been given up as a- prey to a 77 Ceftis. Patepha- 
tus takes notice of the legend, and tries to giv£ a 



76r Conon apud Fhothim. c. 40. p. 44*7. The term K^to< wa » 
by the Dorians expressed Koto*, Catus. Among us, there are • 
large unwieldy vessels called Cats, particularly in the north. Cat- 
water, near Plymouth, signifies a place for vessels to anchor; a 
harbour for KaToi, or ships. 

77 The history generally turns upon three articles. The women 
are guarded by a dragon, Apaxav, chained to a Petra, and expo-. 
*ed to a Cetus : all which are mistaken terms. 
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solution. According td the original story, 7 * thttc 
was a sea-monster Cetus, who used to frequent the 
Trojan coast : and if the natives made him a pre- 
sent of young women, he peaceably retired : other- 
wise he laid the country waste. He imagines, that 
this Cetus was a king of the country, to whom this 
tribute was paid. But these demands were gene- 
rally made ; and this tribute levied by people of the 
sea. They landed, and exacted these contributions, 
as the history expressly tells us. In short, these sea- 
monsters were not s6 much the Ceti, as the Ceteans, 
and Cetonians, those men of honour, the pirates, of 
whose profession and repute we have made mentioi* 
before. Some of them settled in Phrygia, and 
Mysia, where they continued the like practices, and 
made the same demands. Knnm 9 ytvog Mwrwv. The 
Ceteans, says Hesychius, are the same people, as the 
Mysians. Their history is undoubtedly alluded to 
by Homer in a passage, which Strabo looked upon 
as an enigma ; and such a one as could hardly be 
n solved. The poet is speaking of Neoptolemus, 
whose great exploits are related by Ulysses to the 
shade of Achilles in the regions below. Among 
other things he seems to refer to some expedition 



*• III pi Ttf Kyntf rait A* yt t«i. us tok T$awi» f * mt 9«X*tt*k •£•*- 

tXvfjMivrro. De Incred. Histor. p. 90. 

19 Amyp* t* rtfoif ifMf jaoAXo*, v My*» r» raftf* L* 13, p. <)15« 
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made against the Mysians, who were allies of the 
Trojans, and their neighbours. These Neoptolemu^ 
invaded, and slew their king Eurypylus with many 
of his subjects, in revenge for an unjust tribute, 
which he had exacted of other people. Ulysses 
tells Achilles, that he cannot enumerate all the ac- 
tions of his son, 

80 AAA* Uqv rov TtjAtpiJfin xawtjj »ro y&Xyj* 

Kurfu* xnivovra, jwaikw Uvih* iufxcv. 

However, says Ulysses, one action I cannot pass 
wer ; which is his encounter with the hero Eurgpy- 
h&Sj the son of Tekpkus ; whom he stem : and at 
the same time made a great slaughter of the Ce* 
teans. And alt this wars done w ywou*m \m%* ty™, 
on account of ike unjust gifts, which they extorted, 
and which consisted in women. The passage must 
hate had ii> it some original obscurity, to have em- 
barrassed a person of Strabo's learning. But when 
wre know, that the Ceteans were people, who, used 
to make these demands ; and at the same time, that 



*• Odyss. A. v. 518. 

91 The term is here used adjectively. We, meet with ym*\%* 
pa$>», 'EAtatAz rptroir, in the same mode of acceptation, as yv»«»x* 

VOL. V, fc 
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the Mysianswere 8l Ceteans; I think we maybe 
assured of the true meaning of the poet. In short, 
these Mysians were Cuthites y and by race Nebridas. 

1 N*£f taf i xvvnyos x&i yiyot*, i A*6io\J/, «£ hv Mu<ro». Nint- . 

rod, says the author of the Chronicon Paschale, 
that great hunter, and giant, the Ethiopian, w&* 
the person from whom the Mysians were descended. 
The history of this family is in all parts similar, and 
consistent. 

I have mentioned, that one erf the most consider- 
able colonies, which went from Babylonia, was that 
of the Indi, or Sindi ; who have been further dis- 
tinguished by the name of ahe eastern Ethiopians. 
They settled between the Indus and Ganges,, and 
one of their principal regions, was Cuthaia, render- 
ed Cathaia by the Grecians. They traded in lkieft, 
and other commodities, and carried on an extensive 
commerce with the provinces to the south. A large 
body of them passed inland towards the north, 
under the name of * 4 Sac® and Sacaians : who rang- 
ed very highland got possession pf Sogdiana, and 
the regions upon the Iaxartes^ Froov thence they 
extended themselves eastward quite to the ocean. 
They were of the 8J Cuthic race, and represented as 



T 



•* Hesychius above.- 

,J P. 28. 

*♦ Strabo. 1. 7. p. 464. 

15 Xaxot. Ttf? 2*v$*$ trr* Qoueu Steph. Byzant. 
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gretft * archers : and their country was called * 7 Sa- 
cdia and Cutha. The chief city was Sacastan, the 
Sacastana of ** Isidores Characenus; Of their in* 
roads westward we have taken notice * before : for 
they sent out large bodies into different parts ; and 
many of the Tartarian nations are descended from 
them. They got possession of the upper part of 
China, which they denominated Cathaia : and there 
is reason to think, that Japan was in some degree 
jreopled by them. Colonies undoubtedly went into 
this country both from Sacaia, and the Indus. 

The Chinese were the ancient Sinae, and Seres ; 
who were so famous for their silk. There is in Pau- 
sanias a very curious account of this people, and of 
their manufacture. The author has been speaking 
of the fine flax in Elis : and from thence takes an 
opportunity to digress, and to treat about the nature 
of silk. The former \ says** Pausanias, arise from 
setd : but those fine threads, of which the Seres 



• Scytharum populi— Persae illos Sacas in universum adpella- 
vere. Pliny. 1. 6. c. 1$. p, 315. 

** Tof jut «n « , po^oijc , »> la^afrao nporrai 

To£a Tctxut Q o^tom?.-— 

Kom Tox«po*» 4>p»^» Th x«* idn* gafiaf* £«pw. Dionys. IIifHjy. 
v. 749- 

• 7 By Agatberaerua called Tan*. Geog. Vet. wl. 2. p. 44. 

*• XccKarata Z***if Xxt/ftw*. I si dor us. Geog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 8. 

•» Vol. IV. of this Work. 
~ ** Pausan. i. <S. p. 519. 
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make use in weaving, are of a different original. 
In their country is produced an insect "which the 
Grecians call, 2uf, but, the natives have a different 
name for it. — This the Seres attend to with great 
care, making proper receptacles for its preservation 
both in summer, and winter. He then proceeds to 
give a minute, but inaccurate, account of the silk- 
worm, and the manner of its spinning, which' I omiu 
and concluded with telling us, that the country, 
from whence this commodity comes, is an island 
named Seria, which lies in a recess of the Erythraart 
Sea. I have been told by some, that it is mt properly 
the ErythraanSea, but the river Sera, which incloses 
it, and forms an island similar to the Delta in Egypt* 
In short some insist, that it U not at all bounded by 
the sea. They say also, that there is another island 
called Seria : and those who inhabit this, as well as 
the islands Abasa, and Sacaia in tlbe neighbourhood^ 
are of the Ethiopian race. Others affirm, that 
they are of the Scuthic family, with a mixture of 
the Indie. The history is in every part very true ; 
and in it we have described two nations of the Seres; 
who were of an Ethiopic, Indte, and Sctithic fauiily. 
The first was upon the great Erythraean, or Indian, 
Ocean; or father upon the Gauges; being a pro- 
vince inclosed by the branches of that river. There 
u'ere many islands so formed ; and they are by geo- 
graphers cafled collectively the * Delta of the 

•■ Strabo. . 15. p« 1026. 
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Gangps. The other region of <ihe Seres was farther 
removed. It is the same as * China, though spokea 
of by Pausanias as an island : tod it lies opposite 
to the islands of Japan, called here J^ima and Sa-> 
caia. Of the southern Seres upon the Ganges lit- 
tle notice has been taken : yet they wiM be fount! 
upon inquiry to have been a very notable people. 
They are mentioned tjy Orosius, who speaks of them 
as bordering upon the Hydaspes. The Seres of 
w Stxabo are of the same part of thp world, Mar- 
cianus Heracleota, in his ^Periplus, places thet$ 
rather to the east of the river, and makes them ex- 
tend very high to the north, towards Casgar an4 
Thebet. They were the same as the Indie Catbaians> 
who at different times got access i&to the lower rer 
gions of Seria, or China; and that particular pro- 
vince called now Iiinan. The Saqae iikewiae, who 
were of the same family, made large settlements in 
the upper provinces of that country ; which from 
them was called both 95 Seria and Cathaia. From 
thence they passed over to the islands of Japan : 
one of which was from them named Sacaia. It still 



9* lfaT*j?vpnr*a&p Sxufi** iftv * Sij^Mtw. Agajtbejnerus. 1. 2* c. 6. 
p. 42. Geog. Vet. Gr. vol. 2. 

»» Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1027. 

* Geog. Grgsc. vol. 1. p. 2$. 

• $ Marcianus Hcracleota place* a nation of Seres to the north 
of the Sinemes ; where now is the region of Chiawe Cathaia. 
See Periplus. p. 2p. Geogf Vet. vol. 1. 
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is so called; and the capital has the same name; 
and is famous for the worship of the God * Dai-* 
Maogin. Father Lewis de Froes, in a letter quoted 
by * Kaempfer, takes notice of a terrible earthquake 
both at Meaco, and in Sacaia. The names of the 
Deities in Japan and China, and the form of them, 
as well as the mythology, with which they are attend- 
ed, point out the country .from whence they origi- 
nally came. The prevailing religion in each of these 
kingdoms, and the most aptient, is the *• Sinto, or 
religion of the Sindi. By these are signified the 
Indi, who first introduced this mode of worship, as 
is acknowledged by the Chinese themselves. One 
of the Mohammedan " travellers, whose account 
has been published by the learned Renaudot, assures 
tis, that the Chinese had no sciences : that is, I sup- 
pose, none, but what were imported. That their 
religion and most of their laws were derived from 
the Indi, Nay, they are of opinion, that the In^ 



* Purchas. vol. 5. p. 596. Dai-Maogin is probably Deus 
Magog, sive Deus Magus. 

97 L. 1. p. 1041. notes. 

Annum in nrbe Sacaid moratus. Epistola Gasparis Vilela 
apud Maffaeum. Vide Hist. Ind. p. 401. It occurs often in this 
letters of these missionaries. 

» 8 Ibid. p. 203. 204. It is called in China the religion of 
Fo. 

•* Account of China by Two Mohammedan Travellers in tbf 
Ninth Century, p. $6. * * 
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4Ums taught them the worship of idols ; and consi- 
der them, as a very religious nation. 

Tbe people, who introduced these things in the 
tipper region of this country, were the northern 
Seres, a branch of the Cathaian Sacae. 1( * Siift^ cfl- 
»o^ (3»f6«f ov 2xu0ixo*. They were a different people 
from the Sin© and Sinenses, though at last jtoCGrpo^ 
rated with them. The chief city of the country was 
occupied by them, which they called after their own 
name Sera.; and they named the region , Cathaia. 
Hence Ptolemy makes mention, * 2*f a?, rn* rw <£»»*» 
MuTf ovotem, of Sera, the capital of the Sina : so 
that in his time, and indeed long before, the Sinenses 
und Seres were looked upon as the same. In China 
the Deity upon the Lotos in the midst of waters ha* 
been long a favourite emblem, and was imported 
from the west. The insigne of the dragon was from 
the same quarter. The Cnthites worshipped Cham, 
tbe Sun ; whose name they variously compounded. 
In China, most things which have any reference to 
splendour, and magnificence, seem to be denomi- 
nated from the same object. Cham is said hi the 
language of that country to signify any thing * su* 
preme. Cum is a fine building, pr 3 palace ; sirni^ 



100 Scholia in Dionys. V. 752. 
1 L. 1. ell. 

* Bayer's Musseum Sinicuim vol.2, p. \46* 

* Ibid, p. £5. 
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lay to Coma of tbe ^AjaMHwutf* Cum is a 4 lord *r 
master : Cham a 5 sceptre, lastly, by Chaw is sig- 
nified, a 6 priest, analogous to the Chamaaim and 
7 Cbbmeria* of Cutha, and JBabylotwa. The coup- 
try itself is by the Tartars -catted * Ham. The citie* 
Cbam-ju, Campion, Compitioti, Cumdan, CfaamuV 
and maqy others of the same form, are. manifestly 
compounded of the sacked term Cham* Camhalu, 
the name of the antieat metropolis, is the city of 
9 Chmx-B%\ : and Milton styles, it very prpperiy, 
C^mbuluy teat tf "Cothuian Chan. By this i$ 
meapt the chief city <rf the Cuthean Monarch ; for 
Q*aa is a derivative of Calico a prince. Jt seem* 
Adttietiwes id Cbiua aad Japan to have been ex- 
pressed Qiwv*ad Quano. The Lama, and Lama& 
th<m prie^ of Tiiebet and Tartary, are of the m 
waginal, ^8 the Lawi in the west. 
, M the reUgiw of this j>eqple extended so far, we 
jtee&twith many npbte edifices in various parts of 



. ♦ fiayeifr Muaaonm £inioam. vol. t* f>. 1CB. The TwrWrito 
•flrintee are ptyled Cham. 

5 Ibid. p. 98. . 

6 Ibid. p. 102. 

7 2 Kings, c. 23. v. 5. Hosea. c. 10. v. 5. 
• Herbert's Travels, p. 375. 

9 Civitas Cambalu, in provincii Cathai — — sonat autem Ci- 
vitas Domini. Marcus Paulus Venetus. 1. 2. c. 1* 

10 Cbioam poti&eimam Catbaii partem. Kircher. CBina Illust. 
p.60. 
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the east, which still afford evidences of their origi- 
nal Two temples are taken notice of by Hametara 
Bear Syrian in " Pegu ; which he represents, as so 
Wte in structure, that they seemed to be built by 
the same model. One stood about six miles to the 
southwards, and was called Ktakiack, or the God of 
Gods Temple. The image of the Deity was in a 
sleeping posture, and sixty feet in length : and was 
imagined to bare lain in that state of repose six 
thousand years. The doors and windows, says our 
author, are always open, and every body has pervm*- 
nm to see him. When he azvakes, it is said, that 
the toorld mill be annihilated. This Temple stands 
%m a high open spot of ground, and may easily be 
seen in a cleaf day eight leagues off. The other is 
situated in a low plain north of Syrian, and at about 
the same distance. It is caUed the Temple of Da- 
gun, and the doors and windows of it are continual- 
ly shut : so that none can enter but the priests. 
They will not tell of what shape the idol is ; but 
only say, that is not of a human form. As soon as 
Kiatiack has dissolved the frame and being of the 
world, Dagon, or Dagun, will gather up the frag- 
ments, and make a new one. I make no doubt, but 
the true name of the temple was Iach-Iach, and de- 
dicated to the same God, as the lachusi in Japan. 
Mr. Wise takes notice of the Grecian exclamation 



*■ Haraelton's Account of the East Indies. *oL 2. p. 67. 
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to u Dionusus, when the terms n Iacche, O Iacchc,- 
were repeated : and he supposes, with great proba- 
bility, that the Peguan name had a reference to the 
same Deity. It is very certain that the worship of 
Dionusus prevailed very early among the nations in 
the east. The Indians used to maintain, that his 
rites began first among them. Professor Bayer hag 
shewn, that traces of his worship are still to be ob~ 
served among the people of these part*: and partis 
cularly among the Tamuli of Tranquebar. * 4 Theg 
have a tradition that there was once a gigantic per+ 
son named Maidashuren, who was born at Nisada- 
bura, near the mountain Meru. He had the horn* 
of a bully and drank wine, and made war upon the 



*•• See Wise's Treatise of the Fabulous Age*, p. 95. 

13 I«*%t, or J**xt. Aristoph. "Ran®. v« 318. 

'♦ Inde Tamuli narraat, Maidashuxen, fuisse aliquem. dictum a 
Maidham et Ashuren, quasi Taurum Gigantem (Gigantas autem 
fingunt Ileroas suos fuisse) in Nisadabura urbe haud longe a 
Meru Monte natum, qui Taurina cornua gestarit ; carhibusqu* 
pastus, turn aliarum auimantium, turn vaccarum (quod m fndis 
summum scelus) et vino ad ebrietatcm repleri soiitus, Diis belhun 
intulerit, Ceterum in cprnitatu babuisse octo Pudam, seu gigan- 
tseos et malitioaos Dsmonas, ex famjlja Indiporum Pastorum, qups 
Kobaler, i. e, Pastores vocant : curru vectum aboctonjsleonibus* 
aut leopardis, aut tigridibus, aut elephantisf Habetls Nysara, ubi 
natum ferunt Baccbum etiam Graecorum aliqui. Habetis Merum 
montem, unde Jovis Mij^o? Luciani agitatus jocis : habetis KoC**«s, 
et cornua et currum, et quicquid ad fabulam veteris Graeciae de- 
sideratis. Bayer. Hist. Bactri ana. p. 2. 3. 
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Gods. He was attended by tight Pudam, who were 
gigantic and mischievous darnons, of the family of 
those Indian Shepherds, called Kobaler. In this 
account we have a manifest reference to the histo- 
ry of Dionusus, as welt as that of the Dionusians, 
by whom his rites were introduced. And we may 
perceive, that it bears a great resemblance to the 
accounts transmitted by the ,5 Grecians. What are 
these Kobaler, who were descended from the Shep- 
herds, but the same as the Cobali of Greece, the 
uniform attendants upon Dionusus : a set of priests, 
whose cruelty and chicanery rendered them infa- 
mous. KoCaAoi faifjLovis nn rm$ <nt\ngoi wtfii rov 

Aiwwrov* oLTTKTiwtq. The Cobalt were a set of cruel 
d anions, who followed in the retinue of Dionusus. It 
is a term made use of for knaves and cheats. 

The second temple near Syrian is said, in the ac- 
count above, to have been inaccessible to strangers : 
so that they could not tell, under what shape the 
Deity was represented. Thus much they were in- 
formed, that it was not human. As the Deity was 
called Dagun, we may easily conceive the hidden 



"* Strabo mentions— NW^auv? tsmk tOwf, x*» «roAw ««f mvrtiq 
Sfvavaift xcu opof to vm^ rift mtovs MHPON. L. 15. p. 1008. Dio* 
dor us has a most curious account concerning Dionusus in India, 
and of the supposed place of his. birth.— Owjx*?i*fcw -mc opinmc 
S*vr?< top Toarot t*to* Mtigt*. 1. 2. p. 123. 

*• Scholia In Plutum Aristophanis. v. 279* 

££«G*A0fe Kfimv&Ki m»»?vfM. Hesych, 
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character, trader which he was described. We may 
conclude, that it was no other than that mixed figure 
pf a man and a fish, under which he was of old woj> 
shipped both in Palestine and Syria* He id express- 
ed under this symbolical representation in many 
parts of ' 7 India; and by the Brahmins is called 
Wistnou and Vishneu. Dagon and Visbnou have 
a like reference. They equally represent the man of 
the sea, called by Berosus Oannes : whose history 
has been reversed by the Indians. They suppose, 
that be will restore the world, when it shall be de- 
stroyed by the chief God. But by Dagon is signi- 
fied the very person, through whom the earth has 
been already restored, when it was in a state of 
ruin : and by whom mankind was renewed. Da- 
gon and Noah I have shewn to be the same. Vishi- 
Nou is represented, like Dagon, under the mixed 
figure of a ipan and a fish : or rather of a man, a 
princely figure, proceeding from a fish. The name 
of the district, near which the temples above stand, 
we find to be called Syrian : just as the region was 
named, where stood the temples of Atargatis and 
Dagon. Syrus, Syria, and Syrian, are all of the same 
purport, and signify Ccelestis, and Solaris, from 
rt 5ehor, the Sun. 



. w KircfcerVChfria, p. 158. Bald&us, Part 2. c. 1. 

** Syria was supposed to have been denominated from Syrus, 
the offspring of the Sun.— ExXtunnKxat Avrttawc £vp»{. Dio- 
dorus. 1. 4. p. 273. See p. 97. of this volume. 
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Many travellers have taken riotiee 6f the temples 
in India : which are of a wonderful construction ; 
and to which there is scarce any thing simitar in 
other parts of the world. The great traveller Ge- 
melli mentions a pagoda in the isfand Salsette near 
Bombay, which is looked upon as a work of great 
antiquity. It is called the pagod of * Canorin : and 
a tradition prevails among the Indians, that it Was 
constructed by some of the Giant race. It stands 
towards the east side of a mountain, which 
Consists' intirely of a hard rock: and out of this 
the various edifices are not built, but hewn. 
Round about are innumerable columns, and many 
inferior temples, covered with beautiful cupolas, 
together with figures of men and animals, all alike 
formed out of the solid rock. Some of the statues 
are completely carved : others are in basso relievo ; 
and habited in a peculiar manner ; so as to witness 
great antiquity. There are likewise many caves, 
and grottos, curiously contrived : and many large 
tanks of water, commodiously disposed over the 
area of the inclosure. The author is very copious 
iti his description of this place ; and of the pagodas, 
which are within it. And he assures us, towards 
the close, that all, which has been hitherto observed, 
is formed from the rock, without any separation, or 
addition ; every figure still adhering at the basis, to 

19 See Churchil's Voyages, vol. 4. p. 19*« 
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the mass, on which it stands. The whole is <teso-< 
late, unfrequented, and difficult of access* 

At no great distance from Salsette is an island of 
equal curiosity, called by the Portuguese Elephanto, 
It is described by our countryman ,9 abovementioned, 
who supposes, that it was thus named from the 
figure of an elephant, which is carved upon it, out 
of a great black stone, about seven feet in height* 
It is, says he, so like a living elephant, that at 
two hundred yards distance, a sharp eye might be 
deceived by its similitude. A little way from this 
stands an horse, cut out of a stone; butnot so pro- 
portionable, and well shaped, as the elephant* 
There is a pretty high mountain standing in the 
middle of the island, shaped like a blunt pyramid /, 
and about halfway to the top is a large cave> that 
has two large inlets, which serve both for a passage 
into it, and for light. The mountain above it rests 
gn large pillars, hewn out of a solid rock ; and 
the pillars are curiously qarved. Some have the 
figures of men about eight feet high in several 
postures ; but exceedingly ztiell proportioned, and 
cut. There is one, that has a Giant with four 
heads joined; and the faces looking from each other. 
He is in a sitting posture, with his legs and feet 
under his body. His right hand is above twenty 



*9 Hamelton's New Account of the East Indies. voLl. c. 22. 
p. 241. 
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inches. There are several dark rooms hewn out of 
the rock : and a fine spring of sweet water comes 
out of one room, and runs through the cave out at 
one of the inlets.. I fired a fuzee into one of the 
rooms ; but I never heari cannon or thunder make 
such a dreadful noise;* which continued about half 
a minute; and the mountain seemed to shake. As 
soon as the noise was, over, a large serpent ap- 
peared; which made us take to our heels, and get • 
out of the cave at one door; and he in great haste 
went oyt at the other. / I judged him to be about 
fifteen foot long: and two foot about: and these 
Were all t/tat I saw worth observation on Uhai 
island. I asked the inhabitants of the place, who 
*w ere all Gent qws, or Gentiles, about twenty in 
number, if Ahey had any account, by history, or 
tradition^ who made the cave, or the quadrupeds 
carved in stone : but they could give no account. 

We have a like account of these pagodas in 
Purcb^s.-r-* 1 In Salsette are two temples, or holes 
rather of pagodes, renowned in all India. One of 
which is cut from under a hill of hard stone, and is 
of CQmpasse within about the bignesse of village of 
foure hundred houses; with many galleries or 
chambers of those deformed shapes, one higher than 
another, cut out of the hard rock. There are in 
all three hundred of these galleries. The other is 



41 Purchas from R. Fitch, vol. 5. p. 545. 
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in another place, of like matter and forme.— In a 
tittle island called Pory, there standeth.a high hill, 
on the top whereof there is a hole, thatgoethdtowne 
on the hilt, digged and carved out of the hard rocfee ; 
within as large as a cloyster, pound beset with shape* 
of elephants, tygres, Amazons, and other like work, 
workemanly cut, supposed to be the Cbinots handy 
worke. But the Portugals have now overthrown^ 
those idol-temples. Would God, they had not set 
new idols in their roome. 

There are descriptions of many other antient 
edifices in India ; some of which are of stupendous! 
workmanship: bat of all others, that which was 
tisited by the curious traveller Thevenot, seems to 
be of the greatest extent, and of the most wonderibi 
construction. It is called, the pagod of "jEfcm.* 
and stands near the city Auraageabad, in the pro- 
vince of Balagate. He says, that bis rout lay up at 
very rugged mountain, and very hard for the oxen, 
by which his carriage was drawn, to ascend : though 
the way, cut out of the rock, was almost every wheto 
as smooth, as if k were paved with freestone. At 
the top, he discovered a spacious plain of weft* 
cultivated land, with a great many 1 village* and ham- 
lets amidst gardens,, and plenty of fruit frees and 
woods. The first part of this lovely plain wa& oc- 



** Thevenot'i Travels into the Indies. Part ifl. <:. 44. p. 74. 

Translation. 
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eupied by pfeople of the Mohammedan persuasion. 
A little farther westward, says our author, my 
Pious and I were above half an hmr clambering 
dawn the rock into another wry lorn plain. The 
first thing* I saw mere some veryhsgfa thapels; 
and X entered into a porch cut out of the rock± 
which is of grayish stent ; and on edch side of 
that pvvoh, there is the gigantic figure of a man, 
out out of the natural rock : and the mills are co- 
vered ail aver vqith other figures in relief 9 cut to 
the same manner.. Having passed that porch, I 
found a- square court, an hundred, paces every way. 
The wall* arc the neural rodt, which in that placd 
issixfathoyi higJhavd perpendicular to the grounds 
plot; and cut as smooth and even, us if it were* 
plaster smoothed with a trowel. Before ail thing** 
I resolved to .view* the outside of that courts and fr 
perceived, that these walls, or ratlter the rodk; 
hangs : and.thatit is hollowed underneath: so that 
the void space below makes a gallery almost two s 
fathoms highland four or five broad. It hath the' 
roekfor qbc/isis; and the whole is supported only 
b#a singly two of pillars mt mfhe rode; anddis* 
ttmtfvm the rttremity of the gaMry about the 
length of, a fathom: so that it appears as if then 
were tnp galleries. Everything there is exceed- 
ing well cut : and\it is wsalty a wander to see so 
great a mass in the air, which seems so slenderly 
^K#(4 *&** one can hardly hflp shuddering 
Mfirstexteringintoit 
you v. it 
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In the middle of the court there is -a efopet, wkdse 
wails, inside ami outside, are coveted witkfignreein 
relief. They represent several sort* df beasts, is grifr 
fern and others, cut in the reek Oneitch skk vffhc 
chapel there is a pyramid, or obelisk, larger at the 
basis* than that at Rome: but they are not sh&fy 
pointed* They hoes some characters dpon tk&n 
tvhich Ida not understand The obelisk on the tiff 
hand has by it an elephant, as big at the Hjfe ct#f 
mtf of thcrook, as every thing else is: '•&*£ Ks 
trunk has been brakes affi At theftLr&tefito&ef 
theconrt I fot&^toMstairam&entin the rock ? <t*WT 
I went up with a tittle Bramn, &ho seamed i&b* 
a.knmwg person. Being ** the tap, Ipercehed 
ctkind of area (if the space ofaleagiteandtin htttf 
or tmtHaguee, may be coital an* area) f nil of statrty . 
t*mhs> chapel*, and temples, &hkAtheyc*Upagodas, 
Wintherock. 

I entered into a^great temple built in the rocJt. 
It ha*, a jkt robfr and<ia *<t*r*td mM figures 
mthit^M^the waitiqfit ntrtnare.- I&tkis temple 
are eight n»*> of piUars in lmgth\ Hkd six bt 
breadths whieh tt^e about * fathom tistmfbm* 
each other. Tbetempk is dMd*dint&thr*epart* : 
— in t)ic middle of the third, or eatreHwr, part, 
upon a very high, basis^th&v is a^gigaritit; ids/, 
with a head as big as a drum ; and his other part?' 
proportionable* All the walk of the temple are 
capereAmtb gigantic Jigusvsm relief}* dtfdan the* 
outride, all round the temple, an & great tiUfay* 
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tiftti t&dpOs, adtfrrtid with figures of an ordinary 
Hgwtx* inf&ttf; ivjn-ttontihg in6n and ftotiicn em- 
totteMg one atothir. ~ 

.Leaving this spot, f tit-nt tfttv several other 
tmpks 4f H different structure, built dlsofrM 
tkt'rdck; *nd ftftl of jigurh, filMdrs, -ffitifr 
pHHtr*. I SOU three temple's one oifr Mother'; 
With hmt but on<* front dlt three; buf 1? is* ffii 
vMetrinto three *tof%s, supjtorted by as'mdnij htitfc 
*f ptifth* : u*d ih every story iheri is to great 
&orfir tht ttottpit: 'The stalicdseiarllttir 6ut of 
«N* r&tk. I taw but one fempte ##** totts arched} 
tfMHUkVtihl fiUftd a room; xdhmof tfk thief oi'- 
ntirtenttikis ti rfwte bason. '&*%>& 6ut "hi ih% 
rwt, wtofuU df spring whtr/tMiitk arose wWM 
tm 9r { tkmfeet if4he trbt of the bdsoh: There 
me a ^tnilmberoffagodsdUdloHg the rock : irt 
deed there is mttiing tm id hi s'ieWjbr Move' ti<>6 
league*. He conchMt&f wftli saying,- •' tnat fife made 1 
dHige^l Imtfaitf among the WMJiv-etf,- aBNfl! the origin 
«fittt^*Xtofetfti l \mmvfr^mAthe tbnztmit trd' 
dktin mvKp ittat Mb these pagddcfc,- great dnd small; 
**A Htf'f*torJ««^*4 aM' or naniertt*, rHk¥e tnddi ' bjf 
Giants : but in what age they could not " tell. 



*' These pagoflaVbaVcbeen since visited by that curious tra- 
veller and Orientalist, M. Anquetil Du feiVon. In his treatise 
called Zend-Avesta, a very precise account maybe found of these 
buildings, and of their dimensions; also the history, and pur* 
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Many of these antient structures have been at- 
tributed to Ram-Scauder, or Alexander the Great: 
but there is nothing among these stately edifices* 
that in the least savours of Grecian workmanship : 
nor had that monarch, nor any of the princes after 
bind, opportunity to perform works of this nature. 
We have not the least reason to think; that tbey 
ever possessed. the country: for they were calted 
off from their attention this way by feuds, and eft* 
gageroents nearer home. There is no tradition of 
this country having been ever conquered, except by 
the fabulous armies of H Hercules antf Diogusos. 
What has led people to think, that these wor J&tiere 
the operation of ^lexaoder, 4s the similitude o£tbe 
paroe Ramtxande*. To this parao** they have 
sonjetimes been attributed* Jfcit RaaUsander was 
a Deity, the supposed son of Bal ; aod he is in* 
troduced among the personages who were concerned 
iij the incarhations of ** Vishnou* 
. The Temple of Etafa, and aft : tbe pagodas of 
which I have made mention, muft'tbe of great nm 
tiquity, aa the natives cannot rea^b their sera. They 
were undoubtedly the wo?k of tbe-IndotCutttt** 



pott, of the Tariouf representations, according to the notions 
of tbe Brahmins See fend- Avrsta* vqI. 1. p. S3*. 

*• Strabo. 1. 15; p. 1007- . 

* Kircher's China, p. US. 
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wfao came so early into these parts i and of whose 
history I have treated at lai^ge. They came hither 
under the name of Indi andSindi : also of Arabians, 
and Ethiopians. And that these structures were 
formed by them will appear from many circum- 
stances; but especially from works of the same 
magnificence, which were performed by them in 
ether place*. For scarce any people could ba«s 
effected what has hpen herede&cribed, but a branch 
of that family, wMteh- erected the tower in Baby- 
knaia, the walls of JBalbec, and the pyramids of 

Egypt- 
Marco Polo was -in Catbaia in the time of the 

Tartar Emperor Gublai Chan: and he speaks of 

the chief city Campion, as of great extent; and 

mentions a .most magnificent temple. He * says, 

that the idols were rrtade of stone, and wood ; and 

some of day : and there were several overlaid with 

gold ; and very artificially wrought* Among these 

some were so great, that they contained ten paces 

in kngth; and we*e placed upon the earth in an 

altitude, as if they lay upright. Near to these 

stood several smaller idols, which ieemed to pay 

obeysanpe to the * larger ; and they appeared all to 



* Purcbw. vol* 3- c 4. p. 77. See Kireher'sChkm. ?*rt 3 * 
c. 2, 5. 

« Tb» is not unlike the dcscrlpri** of «he God Ntltti, ss WO 
meet with it in Gruter, Sandys, and others. 
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t* gseatfy refered, , Hadgi Afctaaet, , a put «»■- 
veller, win diwoarsed^jmbi RMWttfl, ftoU bjm, itat 

he had i>^p at "SZtotJ&xi'vaA n*»ti©oed sbe 

largpnm. <tf tte law 1 ** Ift 0pe irf these te »w 
the segues. «f. a m*p, vM a h.qwwi, *tFejched op 
tfefl ground ; each Of utok «W Qfle piece, forty, feet 
tepft »ftd gilded* Gampim i» probably Jte *&»>« 

<pf$ ybi«hif aUlided,*) Usr Marco; tlwi^pie tqo* 
Yibjf& the anqeot* «4J1§4 Sera,, awl *be nwd»B§ 
Naajan : % tbe ftamfi* of plafie%ip £hjft» are cpqr 
UuuaUy ^hanging- . J» the atop*, of Sh* %kb,'§. 
embassy to *• Catbaia, mention is made of a citj 
Kam^;.ajdofateg(«lfe vfepse. dUsejafioos, yere 
Wy &>«&• The author &$&, Jhjit fiacU^de HSf 
five hundred, k$&or §ub#s. r , Jo tlje middle lay $$ 
i<W*. as jf it .a^e .IH&fRBSiffW .W«#. «JtJ fett. iff. 
Ipflgth.. |t» hands a$d fcet nffie, Am JMpdfcitag; 
wMbe feead, Wentyrone &ft JR ; ^u-fum%«ft^ 
Tbsce yip®, ,pthej* a*. Uis^Rfife.^Bf 1 AW: Jm^k 
ahou.t aculjitbigtaai^pjace/l^.s^ 
#y ^W4al>e. 'fhe gcea^ imaje jv^jgjlt.aH,afrf r^ 
aj4bel4 qoe,han4 und#:his.h$ad; ^nd we,othejc 
Ws «WP*rt8* jJoRg fowi*. h& ^jg^ , Tbe^al%4 ( if 
§ftroonifu, The .Jfobyjppians, and jEgyptiaps, and 
all of the same great family, used to take a pleasure 
in forming gigantic figures; and exhibiting ether 



'» FromRamusio. ^■^Iqy'sCoUcctMH); YPJ* 4*. Hi (>¥*♦ 
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representations e<J<ially stupendous. Such wfire the 
colossal statues at Thebes ;. and the sphinx in the 
plains of Cocoaft. The statue erected by * Nebu- 
cbadnetsar in the pkros of Ddte, was in height 
threescore Babylonish cubits. It was probably 
raised in honour ef Cham, die Son; and perhaps 
it was bho dedicated to the bead of the Cfaaidaio 
frumly; who wits deified, and reverenced undtr 
that title. MarceUinus takes notice of a statue of 
Apollo, ntuned "Comeus; which in the time of 
the Emperpr Verus w*as brought from Selmia to 
Rome. Thii related to the same deity, a$ the pw* 
coding. We may also infer, that this temple at 
Komnju was erected to Cham, the Sua, whom the 
people worshipped under the name of S^moniftu . j 
* An account i* gi?en in * % Purcbas of a CoUwsus 
•a Japan, made of copper j which *M seen by Cap- 
tain Saris* aftJ£t>gli$bn*a«, at a pl*ce called Dabi& 
It repicaented a -mm of imaaeroe stature* sitting 
upon Jbs fteds. The*. tame person taw at |S Meaeo, 
a-Tempk, eqaai it extent to St* Paul'* hi London, 
westward of the ehbit : and in it an Idol larger thou 
tbe' former, whkh readied to the roof of the UuiW- 



* DanieL c. 23. v. 1> 

** Simulacrum Comet Apqlljnis, pu>gifts^iNs# ; peria||iro* 
que Rctf^m* Marcpllimis, 1, 33* p. 2$f% 

3% Purcbas. vol. 5. p. ^, Sari* was ji> ^Fapan at^p \6lQ t 
" Ibid. J " ' : ; 
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ing. These wrere the statues of Xeca Mid Amkk, "■ 
jr two of the chief Deities of Japan. Herbert takes 
notice of the temples, and Dei lies above : and *Mys, 
that they were called ^ Matmajdies, One of 'these 
~ colossal statues was erected by the £n>peror Tycbo^ 
<fajr»a, the chair, or throne, of which idol, was se- 
venty feet high, and eighty wide. He speak* ate* 
Of the statue at Dabis; which, though w a rSitting 
posture, was in height twenty-four feet. They wwe 
both/Of copper ; or, as* he term* it, aavtcalc. 

It is rbmarkaMe, that in Japan, the priest* and 
nobility have the title o£ "Garni • The Emperor 
Quebacondono, in a letter to the Portuguese vice* 
roy, 1565, tells him, *-tk4tJapam is tkehing&m 
pfChamis; whom y saye he, mJsold fo be th^mmc 
as Scin t the origin of all things* . By ** Scm is pro- 
bably signified San, the Sun; who was the sajne« 
Cham, rendered here Cbami& The- -kw4-ttf*dit 
country are spoken of as the kws o£ Charms ; and 
we are told by Ksempfer, that all the Gods irep* 
*tyled either Jg Sin, or Caml • Hie founder, of the 
empire is said to havo been Tcnsio Dai 5m, or 
'T*H9totkeG*&vflAght< *£&arh»Teii*pJe^was-* 



* Herbert's Travels, p. 374. Similar to M«» «** of the Cfrp. 
cians, whose priests were, Mmmhu the Maehades. ' " ; : l ^ 

•* Kantpfer. 1. 2. p. 153. ' ^ . -■•' ** 

* Organtinus Brhtfettsis. ' See Purchas. vol.3, pi 3*#. * " * 
3f It wais pfobabiy pronounced Schin. - ' ' ; : ' >: "' J 1 

31 Kaempfer abpvo. 
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c&Veftf, reKgknisly visited, upon account of bis 
IWWfy^lifeen once hid : when no sun, npr stars ap- 
p&it&iy 'Efriftfe esteemed the fountain of day, and 
his Tetaple was' called the Temple of *Naiku. 
lfia* this cavern > was another Temple ; in which 
tire Camisi, or prifcstsy shewed an image of th* 
Dfetty, flitting upoti a cow. It was called Dainits 
No'ifay/ thereat Representation of the * Sun. 
- ' One of iheif principal Gods is Iakusr ; similar to 
th&'facgtW 1 ^ the itfest; Keetapfer says, .that be is 
iK^KpoYl&'iit ths Japanese: and they describe 
llftriaS the EgypHknsdid Orus. His Temple stands 
Mtf jbwifi catted MlttHofci: and Iachusi is here re- 
$#&ftt&d ilptm ft &ilt T^rate flower : which is said 
t6 x battle ■'** ny&^haea palustris k maxima ; tfr faba 
S^rptflttJM of F*osper Alpinus. One half of a large 
W^flbp sbMPfe'Hlce^a canopy placed over him; and 
life hebd* ir Grounded* with a crown of rays. X 
Ihihfc, tlMt we l i&fcy perteeive, to whom the Temple 
UPNaiku wa^^fedicated : and from what person the 
tplHP df'-Miiiboki ; was named, where Iacbusi was 



*• Kaerapfer. 1, 3. p. 23J. 

. * |hid f l.^j>.4^3, : . , 

f* Ibid. Kjeranfer mentions the image of Amida in Siam, 
wjiiph npfe&ipd in An u,p^ight posture upon the Tarate flower. 
He calls it in this passage the Nympbaea magna incarnata. 1. 1. 
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worshipped. They have? also an idol Mewp* 
mucb reverenced in different part* . J* £frt*i{4gi 
relates to the same person ; and. tea ooi?ipofM# of 
tiro terms already fafly etplfcitttd, " 

Kaempfer is a writer of groat credrt, jvbq wap for 
tome ^ time in these parts. He cartifif*, jWk# *W 
been above said by Sam abpat the idgfe of ti** 
country. He saw the Teatpkof Dj#>y** wteflhfc* 
more txuty renders ^DaUjod. Me hfudj* *igty of it 
in kis first embassy io Jedo ; vh^eb ^ty^ie^yipitec} 
tmce. He speaks of the buildmgs a»>veiy apaciotia f 
und * «tf *£<? beginning of th* &gnw *V*m*k *t*# 
tach fide stood the statue of an fam fa #W#» «fipf* 
four fathoms high and almost mkrt,Jmwg maty* 
ioose piece of drapery around Wi». - Mc fad tfyt 
face of a lion: end was m oik&ytwpe&x&itf 
enough ptoportionod.\ Hie heigh t^&fPW fathom* j 
ind he stood ma pede*taiflfowf4rt^.^lfe Temt 
ph of ;Baibodw*s opposite Hhtkogafo and in 4fo 
mddttofiht court It vm hy m&k^tte }%f^ 
%uilding y that we, had emt w Jtym fiWrf. kft:* 
double bended stately roof.— The pillars were ex- 



»t .v» .* * : . . . '4, "* * 



« Mvi'itmu See VoL III. of this work 1 . 

44 He went to Japan in the year I69O. 

45 The same is described hy Lewis Almeida,* who ex£ resfces the 
name still more precisely, Dai-But. ' .See Eptstolas Select* Soc. 
-J«s* apud Maffeuni Hist, Indie, p. 428. He r also gfrei/a de- 
scription of tlie Temple. ~\ . -i . . :.l 

* L. 4. p. 553. *° 7 
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tmm f*rg*t m4 tf *<*& fytkm 4*d #h#if 
«£#*. Tte ifai wwgik <*#«**r; w&tfa* in* 
*redi& *|»; iwWtfk tk§t tyo m*s c$ul$ 
lit in the palm of hit /um4> It ma$ lifting, after 
the In&w mamtr, wro*t-kgge4t on a Taratc 
Jfawcr, mhkh vm supported % a#oth$r fivwr* 
Tte fa«vtf>tf thk Mood vpmnls* % way ef 
ornamm* ;, md they- w*e hoik noised about two 
fatkowfoofnthejtyor. 4 * J)ai, in the antient l*a* 
gwge Qf thfi ^ftrtem couwrias, sigfiifod Deu* r *n4 
JPtiPW, aay tbiqg diyiftg' % Pai-£od ^ as meant 
|t»- Q«4 BiwHh*.; wfe^e> religion. w»* ftjled th* 
Btf&a :*pd MrbiftbtpwiWMlwJ gpwtdy upon the Iiuji?% 
*»* Qn»8^ rTAe w#«f ^ *#*. rekgitm, saya 
? JMa*p#r, muM 6f ketedfw *m#ng the fiv0kmimi 
$kav4*t*wg tmomtQMim, fatkfrom tke qffi* 
W£v«P tfo mmh **d ttowjH nature of thi$ **>*% 
ttefk itoth+mtfotww tfaww person whom *A$ 
M*«kwiMt*MB#4h*>m4 Www tqkvotbew tfo u- 
m#mApmr$efWi#W>v* The Cfanw a»d Japanese 
f^nnV \ * '* ■ ■■ -. ■ j '1 r ■-• 

* Appo^jnfi to $smp^er, 1. 2. jp. J 5$. Dai signifies a Lord, 
Or Prince* Dius and Divus were applied in the same manner by 
the Greeks and Romans ; yet they were titles,, which properly 
related to the Gods : and Dai did so likewise. This is apparent 
from its being always annexed & the- names of Deities. 

Dai is the same as Dairy, the title of the ecclesiastical mo- 
narch. 'Ibid. 

In another part of his work, he says, that Dai signified great : 
Sin, and Cami, a God, or Spirit. 1.5. p. 226". But in none 
of these expositions do I believe him to be preeise. 

+ L. 3. p. 241. j 
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call him Buds and Sirfca. ^Tfcpetyte of **Si*fn re- 
present km Under the form &f a Moor in a sitting 
posture, and of a prodigious size. -His shin is 
black, and hi* hair curled: by tohifch, I suppose,* 
fe meant woolly : amttke images about km are of 
the same complexion. -He was tio* the anther of 
the religion, as our trafrdter supports: but the 
great object, to whWh the worship was directed.' 
He wis supposed by tihe 50 Brahmin* to hare had 
neither father, nor mother. By Budha we are cer- 
tainly to Understand the idolatrous symbol, called 
by some nations Buddo; the same as Argus and 
Theba. In the mythology transmittetl concerning 
it, we may see a reference hdth to the mactiihe it- 
self, and to the person preserved hi it Irt torae- 
quence of which wfe find tttis person also styled Bod^ 
Budha, and Buddo; arid in the west Btrttos, Battus, 
and Boeotiis. He was said by the Indians not to have 
been born in the ordinary way; but to have come 
to light indirectly through the side of tfl his mother* 
By Clemens of ** Alexandria, he is called Bouta:* 
and in the history of this person, however varied, 
we may perceive a relation to the Arkite Deity of 
the Sea, cajled Poseidon ;, also to Arcalus, and Dio- 



«• Ibid. 1. 1. p. 36. Tbey call him Siaka and Sack*. Ibid. 
»° Ibid. , 

.'* Socratb Ecclegiast. H.i$t. 1. 1. c.7. 

Buddam per vjr^nis latus narraut exortum* 

Retramnus dc Nativitate Chri^ti. c, a. 
** Strom. 1. I. j#35<).. The MSS. have Bwt* and Bwrr*. 
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nusu*^; §tyled Ikettus and Tbebanug- itao»p&r 
has a curious .history xrf a Deity of tbk sort, called 
" Abbuto ; whose Temp^stped jn the province of 
Bungo upon the sea-shore^ near the village of Tama. 
About a quarter of a.Germwi mile, before you 
some to thin wU#gt* stands a famous Temple of the 
God 4bbufo ; which is satf, to be very eminent for 
miraculously curing many wmeUrate distempers : 
as. also for procuring a wind, and gopd passage. 
For tlus reason* sailors, mid passenger*) always 
tie some farthings to a piece if wood* and throw 
it, into the sea f as an offering to thip Abtytp, up 
order to . obtain a favourable; wind. He* raorepvw 
tftlls i^ th^at they call him ^l>bMto Quano Sftaia, of 
thp Lojrd God jlbhuto. But the title more p*e T 
cisety signifies, jif I may £>r»»f judgment, Abbuto 
the Lqrd of Meacen. The same Pfcity, but under a 
different name, was worshipped in China.. He is 
B^pationed by Pierre .J&rqg& who. calls t hiai tba 
God. jGwnassong. . 54 On appp }le Tldqlq Cauepteono : 
et.ceu?, qui p^^seot par l(^ re^qutent ft>rt eet Idj^iej 
Qfeitfr^ 9^ ,ne j^tetepjr* xptyvep k fc^.ija 
ky^flBreiit, : gaan4j,jls sont^vis ^ \i? ds Xisjt§, o* d« 
riz, (qu'ils jettenten la mer) ou de Fhuije, ou dautre 
chose, qu'ils portent. The" Apis, Mneuis, and 
Anubis of Egypt, have been often mentioned, and 

-.•*., * -> ». ■ : • '• " 

? , t" > • t .i i u > 4 *. «fc; ^ 

.;-.>... . I ..-■■• .'■* 
93 h. 5, p. 463. Abbutus, paler 5p}us sav^ IteqUi}. 
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explained j as weW as the lifhicftaiir of Crete; 
The same hieroglyphic* occur In Japtfn : Ati& we are 
informed by " Marco Pblo, that the mtobitants 
worship idols in different shapes. Sotote ftstve th* 
fated of ari ox ; some of 'a swine ; add others the 
head of a dog. The most common re£rt$etftatibti 
in this coonrtry is thctt of * Godso Ten ©tf, or thk 
Oxkeadtd Princt ef Htavcn. 

Lewis AhAeida, and other missionaries, grfe # 
noble aotoant of Japohese temples: and'dtfsctibfc 
their situation, as rfncomtedbiy pleasing. Sbtrie of 
ttiem resided at Meaco, "Wh*re they vi£t*d ttai 
pagodas of Oastmga, Cocoba, Ficidmano, ahd Ba£ 
hot; They speafc of Aertr as v6ry large, antf ife#i 
pity* disposed, being situated tfrtid trees of ifctkKl£ 
sorts; partSenlarty 1 pfeufe* and ; Cedars : and to p4ac^ 
tt bounding with streams of running water, rirrtf h&& 
of gfeat* n e*tfnt; The subordftkdte tempWrintta* 
vicinity, and the? hodses of the Bbnzees, ai«* sheltered 
bygrores. The court before the chief &trihim£ii 
generally pfcv&f tfiih Matk and white stoheS ; itU 
the avenue is ornamented *tth trees^ and stiamfes^ 
At theTertjtfe of Faeuhrano, anlong bttier thing?, 



55 Colunt Viri Zipangrii varia idol* : quorum qUaftdam Imbed! 
bovis caput; quaedam caput porci, et quaedam caput canis. 
Marcus Paulas Venetus apud Kircfeer, Ghtna Hhist. p. 149*. 

16 Kaempfer. 1. 5. p. 418. 

" See Letters of the Missionaries, particularly of Lewis Al- 
meida* Muffin HisU Indie p. tiff. tW dcr Prttti; p. 4*1; 
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were observed a further of fine d«dn tte&s* mid at 
equal distances between each were ** roses and othef 
Sowers io-lafrge vases of porcelaine. The Teffiplo 
itself was rieWy ornamented; and abounded tfttb 
costly lanterns of a fecttiiotis metal glided: which 
were beautiftitty contrived* Tbejr appealed itf great 
mrfnbers, and burned aft night, making a splendid 
apptetranfce. About 1 the terhpleft, thertf were seenf 
herds of deer, and flocks of dovcfc : dud the JatteP 
wfcre so fame is ta suffer tintoisrilv*s to be handled* 
ftra the^ were never injured, being stared to tWf 
Deify fcf the- place. All the apartments afre repre- 
*n*W*a^vcty I lfeat fed* efegafnt? and *e Bttntat 
fotfhom they %Mottg, very numeitous.' Thfyfceep: 
<beir heads and- befcfds closely shbrnr'anc^'gc^'ve^y , 
rkh in tWtr rtltke.' Aftnctd* had tf 'view df sonie ot 
tfccm tt th#«empte of Ca&mga ; bfrt*fr j *as impart 
soldered, tftafrhe was not pgnfcitfetf to ecntte 1 ^^: 
Ei life BcXfzi^rti w domo^pofdeus* adfaodcuft jwddbra 
tdutique itdy«i perffciif* feni-; quo rtetftintpirtet in* 
grebes, tt&'qutipsttis foci aritiitites $tfnfc: tfuefrtrm 
vidimus acKquot intra! sedentes, togte *npHs e serico 
imtatfos, tectesqtae cipita prteft pi As <Jt*irarittWaiti8; 
The filudso teflrplefe upon the* mountains; wfere still 
more romantic and beautiful. 

■ ■ ■ ■ -* ' ' • t : . Jf -> j . . i\ . } •■;•!', — t ; : . ,': .. ^// ;(u... :' 

51 Fruteta— jucunda rosarum et florum varietate commista, 
Ibid, p. 428. ■••?-•••.■" 
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In my third volume I took notice, that the Ark 
was represented under the symbol of an egg, called 
the wundaqe egg ; which «tas exposed to the rage 
of Typbafr It was also described under the figure 
of a Lunette, and called $ttej»e* tha Moot* The 
person, : by whom it was framed, and who through 
its means was providentially preserved, occurs under 
the character of a steer, and the machine itself 
under the semblance of a cow or heifer. We have 
Moreover been told, that it was called Cibotus; 
which Clemens of Alexandria calls Thebotha, Epi- 
phauius meptions it by thetiame of 59 Idaal Baotb; 
and aayft that according to an eastern tradition, a 
person named Nun was preserved in it. The horse 
of Nqptune was smother emblem; as was also the 
hippopotamus, or river-horse. The people of Elia 
made use of the tortoise to the same ** purpose, and 
represented Veqtus as resting upon its back. I re- 
peat these things, because I think, that some traces 
of these hieroglyphics may be observed in Japan : 
which were certainly carried thither by the . Indie 
Ethiopians. They introduced the worship of their 
deified ancestors, yad the events of these first ages, 
which were couched under these well known 
symbols. 

In the account given of the Dutch embassies to 
Japan, we have a description of several deities and 



59 Epiphanius. Heras. 1.1. p. 7$. 
*• Pausanias, 1. 6. p. 515. 
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4emples, as they occurred to the persons cbncerned 
in their journeys to Jeddo. Among other things, 
-there is a curious description of a temple, named 
Dai-Both, at Meaco: which seems to have been 
-the same, whkh is called Daibod by K&mpfer. The 
account is so particular, that I will give it in tbe 
words of the author. And I will present it to the 
reader at large, as there are many things of conse- 
quence here observed, which have been omitted by 
-other writers. 

61 Entre les phis beaux b&timens de la ville de 
Mmeo, on doit compter celui de Dayboth. II y a 
peu de temples au Japon et pfus grands et plus 
beaux. La premiere porte est gard£e par deux 
figures effwyables, armies de javelots dont ils sem- 
bleht se mertecer. De \k on passe daris la cour, 
tout autour de laquelle r£gne une galerie soutenue 
de pilie/s de pierre ; au haut desquels sont en- 
chas$£es des boetes transparentes, d'oti rejalit cer- 
tain 6clat dont on est &>loui. La seconde porte 
e&t gard£e par deux lions de pierre, au milieu des- 
quels il feu t passer pour entrer dans le temple. Le 
premier objet, qui se pi&ente, est une Statue, qui 
bien qu' assise les jarobes en croix, touche hean- 
moins a la voute. La mati6re, dont elle est faite, 



** Ambastades memorable* de la Compagnie des Tndes Orien- 
„ tales des Provinces Unies, vers les Empereurs du Japon. Aro- 
sterd. 1680. torn. 1. p. 2Q6. 
VOL. V, S 
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est im eartaia Wis couren de ;pUta<e, pi» de -Mm 
dor6, al'^prctive, dit-oa, de toutes soit^s d'acen 
dens. Ses cheveux sont <Ttin neir cr^pu 4 la ma- 
ni^ne des Maures ; et ses mains seulee soot plus 
grandes que n' est an homroe de mediocre taiile, enr 
core sant-elles petite a proportion da reste da 
eorpa Elle reqsemble k one femrae toute environ* 
-n^e de rayons, entire 4osqsels sont represents de 
fietita Cherabiha. artiens ; et on vpeu ptas has des 
deux c6t6s, quantity de figures faites cammc ks 
faints de Home. Feridaat que aps ambassadors 
viaitoient c« temple, oil ite 6toient entr^s en carosfie 
fitiivis d'une ibule de peupie, que la nouveaut£ atti- 
wit, qaatre de leur tronpettes faisoient k la parte 
•des fanfares* que les Jftpoeots admiroiewt, L' autel 
de k statue, est un peu &ev& de terre, entoure de 
lanipes todjours ardeirtes; et de quantity de Pylori as, 
•qui vont inpesaaaimeafc y fairs tews-pri^res, et leurs 
oftrandes. La devotion de ce peupie est telle, qu'il 
prie d ordinaire proatern^ et leirisage centre terre, 
ou-dnns une .posture aaissihutniiiteque celle-l^t. 

De ce temple tea jambassadfeurs pass&eat dans 
:oelui du Beuf, ainai noa»fB6, paroa-qn'il s'y.roit un 
feeuf d'or massif, ayant sur le dos une tameur extra- 
ordinaire, et au cou un collier aassi d'or, et tout 
couvert de pierreries. II est 61ev6 sur un pilastre, 
dont la superficie est m616e 9*e gfavier et de terre. 
II eofonce les cornes dans iin ewrf toujours nageant 
dans Vew>. .ce qoe les^prfeures Japonois exptiquedt 
•omme il suit v 
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Le n^oode, dfeeot-ils, avant la ereatkm &oit en- 
&vm6 4tm u* <auf, dont la coque etoit de m£taiU 
Get ceuf floua long-temps stir r eau, et fat enfin par 
succession die temps envelopp6 d' une cro&te ipaisae, 
m&\£e de tercet de gravier, ekv£e du fond de k 
m*r par l*vertu delalune. Quoiqae ce rejmpatf 
f&t asq£s dur pour tesaster aux (injuries du temps, jet 
4e r air, il n'.&9tt pas neanmoins& 1' ^preuve detoajt 
autre accidqm. Le.Beuf l'ayant trouv£, il le bcurta 
<de telle spr^, qu 'il le, eassa : et en mtme temps 
le monde «n sortit. Le Beuf tout essouffl£ de 
Jteftrt, q? 'il veaoit de faire, ^chaUffa tout laar 
d?alenu>^r, qui p^a^tra une citrouiHe, dont ea un£oie 
:temps 41 sortit tm bomme. A cause de cela Icb 
Boozes nemment la uitrouille Poo, et le premier 
<homme Pourang, c*»estni-dire, cittouille paree^qu' il 
lyi doit sa naissance. 

- We may here perceive, that they apeak of the m- 
newal of the world at the Deluge, as the real cita- 
tion, which I have shewn to have been a common 
pibtake in the histories of this. event And though 
4he story is told witfe sooae variation, yet in all. the 
cincumstaoces of eonaeqnence it accords vary bep- 
-jrijy with >*he mythology of dBgypt, Syria, and 
Greece* It matters not bow the embtems .have by 
kflgth of tkae been misinterpreted: we! have the 
mundane egg upon the waters ; and the concomitant 
symbol of the moon ; and the egg at last opened by 
the^asswiance of the sacred steer; upon which the 

s2 • 
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world issues forth to day. Instead of the roia, or 
pomegranate, we find the melon or pumpkin, sub- 
stituted ; as abounding equally with seed, and alike 
adapted to represent the rudiments of all things ; 
which were supposed to be inclosed, and secreted 
during the time of the Deluge* The author pro- 
tceeds afterwards to mention the great veneration 
{mid in these parts to the ox and cow : and to give 
a further account ctf the religion. : And speaking of 
the former, he says; that nobody dares to injure 
them. C'est d'oii vient la coutume en pleusieurs 
endroits du Japon de deffendre sur peine de la vie 
:de tuer un de ces animaux ; et peut-6tre aussi celle, 
;qu'ont4es sujets du Grand Mogol/d'aller a**Na- 
karkut pour adorer la Vache dans un beau temple 
que ces peuples lui ont b&ti. Ce temple de Matta 
(c' est ainsi qu' ils nomment la Vache) est un des plus 
superbes, et dfes plus beaux de tautes les Indes* 
La voute, et le pav6, sont tout couvers de lames d* or, 
et T autel de perles> et de diamans. He mentions a 
temple in Japan, which was dedicated to the Uni- 
versal Creator. The 'image is described as sitting 
upon a tree, which rested upon the back of a tor- 
itoise. Its hair was black, and woolly; and the 
head was. ornamented with a pyramidical crown. 
-This Deity had four hands. In the two left he held 



e% , Nacbo-^rc^t. : NoachUstArcWm : or Nccfao-Arcliitis, Rex 
AxchiEus. 
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the flower: Iris, and a ring of gold. In the two 
other were seen a sceptre, and an urn of water? 
which was continually flowing. The account given 
of the tree is remarkable. * J Le tronc de 1' arbre? 
qui la soutient, est de metail; et, au rapport des 
Bonzes, c' est oi\ les semences de toutes choseS 
6toient enfermles avant la creation. One Deity of 
the Japonese was ** Canon, the reputed Lord of the 
Ocean, of whom they had many temples. He was 
represented in an erect posture, crowned with a 
flower, and coming out of the mouth of a cetus. 
Opposite is a person kneeling in the shell of a Nau- 
tilus, which seems to be stranded upon the sum- 
mit of some rocks* This figure is likewise described 
with the features and complexion of a Moor, and 
with the same crisp locks. Though the Indians seem 
in general to have had straight hair ; yet their deities 
are often described as woolly. Also among the 
Siamese, both Budha, and . Amida, is represented 
under a character, which approaches to that of a 
*f Negra We are informed by the writer of the 
* Dutch Embassy, that black in Japan is a colour 



• s Ibid. p. 20r. 

* Ibid. p. 65. 67. 

65 Kaempfcr. 1. 1. p. 36. 3*. and Ambassades memorable. 

** Ambassades mem. p. 207. Lewis -de Froes mentions tbe- 
temple of Amida at Meaco : et circa statuam Amid® saltante^ 
^thiopas. Ibid. p. 439. 
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of good omen. Thi* is extraordinary : for the Im* 
ponese are by no means black : nor has their fori* 
any tendency to wool. Those, who imported this 
notion, and framed these figures, copied their own 
complexion* and the complexion of tbeh? ancestors; 
The statues abovementtoned dre said to represent 
Ethiopians: and they were certainly people of that 
family, the Tndo-Cutbit« r wfao came into these parts, 
and performed what is nientioned. But their na- 
tional marks have been worn out by length of time I 
and their mixing with the peo$te, wlio were* the 
original inhabitants. ■. * 

I have taken notice Of the Deky of the Japooese, 
tamed' Canon, who ia described as proceeding from 
the month of a fish. He & represented, in tW same 
manner by the natives of India, andtmnsted Vishnou* 
and Maeauter : and he is to be found in other parts 
of the east. It is probable, that the image of Ba- 
gon, as well as that of Atargatus, did not consist of 
two forms blended together ; but, like the above, 
was a representation of a person coming out of a 
cetus. Father Boushet 6? mentions a tradition among 
the Indians concerning a flood in the days of Vish- 



67 La difficulte etoit de conduire la barque.— Le Dieu Vich- 
nou eut soin dy pourvoir j car sur le champ il se fit poisson, et 
il'se servit de sa queue, comme d'un gouvemail, pour dinger le 
vaisseaiu Lettres Edifiantes IX. KecueiL p. 21. All the$e le- 
gends took their rise from hieroglyphics misinterpreted. 
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t ¥ m\mfci coveted, the whole cairth^ it i& motet 
over reported of hitn, thai seeing the prevateade .of 
tiie waters he made afloat ; and being) turned infto a 
fish, ke steered it with his tail. Tim person, to the 
aeeou ft* of the Banians by \xmd is. called 63 Menow ; 
wbieh should certainly be ^a pressed Mep^New. it 
is- said, tfaet in the Shaster of this people g. like his*- 
toryas given of the earth being overwhetaied: by a 
dfeiage, in which mankind perished* But the work) 
was afterwards renewed in two povsons, catted Ma^ 
hoik, aM Ceteroupa. Vishnow is dtescribed undef 
many chapters, which he is said at limes *o hava 
assumed. One of these, according U> tht Br^hnrind 
of Tanrjaw, was that of Rama Sarin. This uhdoub*- 
ediy k the sai&e a* Sama Rama of BabyJotiia, eaty 
reversed & Mid it relates to that greet phenomenon* 
the Iris ; which was genenatty accompanied with the 
Dove ; aad hdd in wfceiiation by the Semarim. 
* As the history of China is supposed to extend 
upwards te an amazing height : it may be #0rtb 
while to consider the first teres in the Chinese annals, 
as they are represented in the writings of tf ap&n. ** 
For the Japonese have preserved histories of China : 
and by such a collation, I believe, no small* Kgfct 
may be obtained towards the discovery of some kri«* 



** Lord of the Banians, c. 6. 7. 

«* See £end-Aycst* of Mons, du Perron* vol. 1. p. 250, notes, 
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portant troths* Hithdrto it has not been oteerr- 
ed, that such a comparison could be made. 

In the histories of this coahtry, the first monarch 
of China is named 7 ° Foki : the same, whom the 
Chinese call Fohi, and place at the head of their 
list This prince had, according to some, the body, 
according to others the head, of a serpent. If we' 
may believe the Japonese historians, he began his 
reign above twenty-one thousand years before Christ. 
The second Chinese . emperor was Sin 7I Noo ; by 
the, people of China; called Sin Num : and many 
begin the. chronology of the country with bim. He 
k supposed to Jjave lived about three thousand years 
beforfc Ghrist: consequently there is an interval of 
near eighteen thousand years between the first em*? 
p^ror t and the second: a 1 circwnstance not to be cre- 
dited- The tbird,> wb& -immediately succeeded to 
Sin Noo, was Hoam Ti. In this account we may, I 
think, perceive, that the Chinese have acted like'tbe 
pepple of! Greece, and other regions. The histories, 
which were imported, they have prefixed to the an- 
tfalsof their nation; and adopted the first person- 
ages of antiquity, and made tbem monarchs in their 
ft^Ot country^.. >Thom can we suppose Fohi, tfith 
tt# h^ad ofc a serpent to have been, but the great 
founder of all kingdoms, the father of mankind ? 



70 . Kaempfer. 1. 2. p. 145. 
71 Ibid, p. 146. 
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They bay* placed him at an immense distance, not 
knowing his true «ra. And Tthink, we may be as* 
sured, that under the character of 7 * Sin Num, and 
Sin Noo, we have the history of Noah : and Hoam 
Ti was no other than Ham. According to. Kmnp- 
fer Sin Noo was of exactly the same- character as 
7} *Serapis of Egypt &cms an husbandman,, and 
taught mankind agriculture ; and these arts* which 
relate to the immediate support of life. Me also 
discovered the virtues of. many plants :' and he was 
represented with the head if aftoti ; and sometimes* 
$rdy xvith two horns* His pi&ure is field in high 
esteem by the GMmte* Such 4s the history of this 
suppoeed monarch, according tp Kagmpfer : frad he 
oHgbt well think, that in Ski N<W be saw tfee cha- 
racter of Sgrg^fe? for this personage was np. other 
thin 7 + 3ar-Aj>j$, the gregt father pf mankind ; the 
same as M$o~Neua*> of Egypt j, the same also as 
Dic$nfiQ3» and Qsrjs,; t $y Pu Hqlde he is. caUed 
ChiaNong, and m*de t^e next monarch after PohL 
The Chipeee accounts atifocd the s^me history, ae has 



71 Sin Nuro, or Sin Noum, is very similar tp Noamus : by 
which name the Patriarch was sometimes called. Num in soma 
degree corresponds with the Nun of Irenaeus, and Epiphanius ; 
who is also mentioned by Lilius Gy raid us. Fuit etiam Nun, 
guem ad Jaadal Baoth natum prodiderunU Syntag. X. p. 72. 

71 Kseropfer. I. 2. p. 146. 

74 This was the true name of the Deity. . Sar-Apis signifies 
pominus, vel, Magnus Pater: also Pater Taurinus. 
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been, given above. Iliey nientioh htm H a** pmmk 
very knowing in agtkutture, wko Jtost made tht 
earth supply the wanttof his people HtinvtM* 
ed the necessary implement* §f husbandry; and 
fought mankind to towjm» sort* sf grain*. From 
hence he was catted 6Mn+N*mg, or ike Divine hus* 
bondman. Whether the etymology be tree, I much 
4oubt : the history however i» very carious, dttd 
corresponds with the Japooese account in all tfcfe 
principal article* As the family of Noah consist** 
of eight persons inclusive, there hare been w*kers, 
who hare placed softie of them in succession ; and 
supposed, that there were three or fotjr persons, who 
*eign$d between Sra Noo, and Hoam. Bui Du 
Halde 7 * says, that in the true histories of the coun- 
try the three firs* meraaifchs were Fohi, Chin Nong, 
and Hoam, whom he "styles Hoang Ti To these, 
he says, the arts and sciences owe their inversion 
and progress. Thus we find, that those, who were 
beads erf families, have been raited to be princes : 
and their names 1 have- been prefixed to the lists of 
kings,; and their history superadded to the annals 
of the country. It is further observable, in the ac- 
counts given of these supposed kings, that their 
' term of life, for the first five or six generations, cor- 



75 Du Halde's China, vol. Up. 272. octavo. 

76 Ibid. p. 273. 
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mptnfc with th*t.of the ^Patriardis after th* 
flood: and dfcereasesi in sough the same proper* 
tkin* 

The? history of Jiapan » divided into three eeras, 
which consist of Gods, Demigods, and 7 * mortals 
The person, whom the natives look upon as the real 
founder x>£ their Haonarcby* is named ^Syn Mu ; in 
who&e reign the Sinta religion, the most antient ih 
the country, was introduced* It was called Sin-sju, 
tod Ghami*ti»t$a, from Sin and Ghami, the Deities, 
which wens the objects of 9° .worship* At this time 
it is said* that sir hundred foreign idols were brought 
into Japan* and first wwrsbippftd in u Chumfcno: To 
the Sinto religion was afterwards added the Budso, 
together with the worship of Amida. "This t)eity 
they commonly represented with the headof a**dog; 
and esweraed,him»the guardian of mankind* Thia 
religion wud mom complicated than the fortaer ; attd 
abounded with hteroglyphktal representation*, and 
wysterk> us rites. It is the: same, which i have term- 
ed the Arkite idolatry : wherein the sacred steer and 
cow wecc venerated : the Deity was represented upon 



77 Du Halde. vol. 1. p. 285. 286. and Jackson. Chronol. vol. 
2. p, 435. 438.43 *) . « v 

71 Kaerapfer. 1. 2. p. 143. 
7 * Ibid. 1. 2. p. 159 • 
99 L. 3. p. 204. 
* Ibid. p. 159. 
•* Ambassades memQj&blet, &c. L !• p. 10& 
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the lotus, and upon a tortoise : and oftentimes as 
proceeding from a *' fish. In this also, under the* 
character of Buddha, we may trace innumerable 
memorials of the Ark ; and of the person preserv- 
ed in it. The Author above/ having mentioned the 
eleventh Emperor inclusive from Syn Mil, tells us,' 
that in his time these rites * 4 began. In his reigrt 
Jtudo, otherwise called KoBtrrvs, oamo aver from 
the Indies into Japan, and brought with him, upon 
a white horse 9 his feKgion, and doctrines. We find 
here, that the object of worship is made the person, 
who introduced it ; (a mistake, which bfes almost 
universally prevailed : ) otherwise in this short account 
what a curious * 5 history is unfolded ! 

Ttye only people to whom we can have recourse 
for any written memorials about these*things, are the 
natives, of India Proper. They were, we find, the 
persons, who introduced these hieroglyphics both in 
China,, and Japan. It will therefore be worth 
while to consider, what they have transmitted con- 
cerning their religious opinions ; as we may from 
hence obtain still greater light towards, explaining 
this symbolical worship. Every manifestation of 
God s goodness to the world was in the first ages ex- 



13 Ambassades Memorables, &c. 1. 1. p. 67. , . 
i4 Kaempfer. 1.2. p. l63. 

• 5 Sec Vol. II. of this work, p. 2Q0, and also ifi Vol. III. 
concerning K»C«t^> and "Isjra* n«fii for*. 
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pressed by an hieroglyphic : and the Deity was ac- 
cordingly described under various forms, and. in dif- 
ferent attitudes. These at length were mistaken for 
real transfigurations : and Vishnou was supposed to 
have appeared in different shapes, which were styled 
incarnations. In one of. these he is represented 
under the figure before-mentioned, of 4 a princely 
person coming out of a fish. In another, he ap- 
pears with the head of a boar, treading upon an 
evil dwaoon, which stems to be the same as the Ty- 
phon of the Egyptians. On his head he supports a 
lunette, in which are seen cities, trees, and towers ; 
in short, all that the world, contains. In 86 Baidaeus 
.we have a delineation, and history given us of this 
incarnation. Kircher. varies a little in his repre- 
sentation, yet gives a similar figure of the Deity, and 
styles him * 7 Vishnou Barachater. By this, I should 
think, was signified Vi$hnou> the offspring of tlie 
jisk. The Brahmins w say, that there was a time^ 
when the serpent with a thousand heads withdrew 
himself, and would not support the world, it was so 
overburtheaed with ain. Upon this, the earth sunk 
in the great abyss of waters, and mankind, and all 
that breathed, perished. But Vishnou took upon 
himself the form above described, and diving to the 



96 See Baldaus in Churchill's Voyages, vol. 3. p. 748. 
• 7 China Must. p. 156. 
*• Baldaeus above. 
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bottom of the sea, lifted the <earth out of the waftem, 
and placed, it together with the serpent of a tbott- 
sand heads, upon the back of a tortoise. ¥ishaou 
occurs often in the pagodas of Ek>ra; and I ^rtab, 
that the eurioas Jdonsiear Perron, instead of his 
precise mensurations, had given us an aooume -de* 
aeription of the -statues, and figures, with their csn* 
oc*pitant hieroglyphics. 

We are bawewer matfh obliged to lam, for what 
he has jaffb tried as in his translation of the Zend* 
Asasta, and of other wnitings,4aA of the Brahmina, 
and Parsees. What the Jtdigious <tf these orders 
iiasre transmitted concerning the symbolical -worship 
<of their ancestors, *ritt.amt satisfactorily prove «tt 
4hat I haveadmncedah*ot the like hieroglyphies in 
jother parts : and what I hate said will greatly illus- 
trate their mysterious traditions ; which in most 
places would otherwise be quite uniotetiigftte. 

In the third tolnme of Perron ? s Zend-Aveata, 
there is an account given /jf *he Creation from the 
Cosmogony of the ** Paweefe : also an history of 
those great events, winch ensued* We are accord- 
ingly informed, that when the Deity Ormisda set 
about the. production tof things ; ;the whole wasiper- 
formed at eix diffident intervals. He first formed 
the heavens ; at the second period the waters ; and 



" Boun Dehesh : Cosmogonie des v P£r$<$, Spe JZuttd*Atesta 
par M. Anquetil Perron. 1771. vol. 3. p. ?46. - ,. * 
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a* the third the ea*th* Next in order were produt 
<*ad &e teees and vegetables : m the fifth plaoe were 
fewned the birds and fishes ; and the wild inhabi- 
tant* of the woods : and in the sixth and last place 
he created man. This was the most hoaourable of 
*U hb^oductioos : and the person thus produced 
is Ay the tramlaftor styled V Homme, tt V Hovme 
Taurvau. He is in another place spoken of as the 
#rst of animal -beings- The history is so curious, 
Mid the character, under whkjh the first man ap» 
yeas^ stiiparticiilar, that I will ;ghre the words of 
the au&or, from fwboaa I borrow. *° lies premieres 
ekoHOa cbT«peee d*a animaux, quiparurent, furent 
U'&aame, et le Taureau: qui , ne irinreat pas de 
i-«n»on du ro41e awec la fsmelle. L' homme senom- 
moit Ka'iomorts, et le Taureau Aboudad. L' homme 
nomm£ Ka'iomorts 6toit vivant et parlant; et 
t'Homtne Tatfteau mort {firit pour ntotnpfr) et ne 
parlant pas : et cette homme a txi le commence- 
ment des generations. In this detail we see the same 
person differently exhibited, and rendered twofold : 
ibe divine part bting dktingukhed from the mor- 
tal. The foftaer is styled— ^ x sainte et par ame de 
T Homme Taureau : and the latter is exhibited under 
the semblance of a bull ; and mentioned as the au- 



•* From Modgmel el Tayarikh feai& de Kaioraorts. Zfend- 
Avesta. vol. 3. p. 352. n. 1. 
*« Ibid. p. 353. 
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thor of all generations. We shall fi*d hereafter, 
that in this ** mythology, there were two antient per- 
sonages represented under the same character, a&d 
named 1' Homme Taureata : each of whom was look- 
ed upon as the lather of mankind. Of the first of 
Jhese at present it is my baaines* to treat. For so** 
time after his creation there was a season of great 
felicity : and he resided in a peculiar place of high 
P elevation, wheue the Deity had placed him. At 
last Ahriraan, a Dcemoa, corrupted the worki He 
ibad the- boldness to visit hoavea : from -whence he 
came down to earth in the form of a ** serpent, and 
introduced a set of wjcked beings called Xar&st&f* 
The first oxlike personage was infected by fans ; and 
attest so poisoned, that he diad. 95 Le laureate 



•* There is a MS. mtntione4 by M* Perron, which i$ *fV& p 
be in the library of the king of France : from whence, . I sliouJ4 
imagine, great light might be obtained towards the illustrating of 
this subject. It is a Treatise of Mythology, said to have been 
written by Viassen, the son of Brahms. Among other things It 
contains - L'Histoire de la Creation, de laConservstidrc; et de la 
. Destruction de VUnivers : celle des Metamorpiu^s-de Vishnou; 
et rOrigine des Dieux subalternes ; des Homines, des Geans, &C 
Zend-Avesta, vol. 1. p. 250. Here is mentioned — L'Histoire de 
I'lncarnation de Vishnou sous la Figure de Rama Sami. 

* 3 Le Dieu Supreme crea d'abord Thomme, et le Taureau dau» 
xrn lieu eleve. Vol. 1. p. 353. n. 2. 

•* Sous la forme d'une Couleuvre fi sauta du ciel sur la terre. 
p. 351. 

M P. 354. 
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ajfeBb&d' 6 ftapp6 par celui, qOi ne veut, que le mal, 
et par son poison, toaaba sur le champ malade : ren- 
dit te dernier soupir, ct mourut— II est dit, que les ■ 
Dews du Mazehdran corribattoient contre les etoiles' 
fixes* Pour Abriman, indfependamment de ce qu* il ' 
machina contre Kaiomorts, il forma le dessein de 
d&ruire le monde entiere.-^-Les Izeds celestes pen* 
dant quatre-vingt-dix jours, et quatre-vingt-dix nuits 
combattirent dans le monde contre Abriman, et 
contre tous leg Dews, lis les d6flrent, et les pr6ci- 
piterent dans le Douzakh (rErifer).-— Du milieu du' 
Douzakh Ahf iman alia sur la terre. II la per<f a, y 
parut, cdurat dedans. II bouleversa tout c& qui \ 
6toit 4mm \e monde. Cet ennemi du bien se mfela 
partout, parut partout, cherchant k feire du mal 
dt»Q8, dessous. 

We nifty perceive many curious circumstances in 
the short abstracts above quoted, concerning the in- 
troduction of evil into the world. ' We find it said of 
the figurative ox-like personage, Le Tiujreaiu est; 
appell6 P Homme Taufeau, le ( commehcemeht des 
generations. He was likewise distinguished !< by tfie» 
title of te^premier Taureau ; arid it is further said, 
of him, that hewas called * Aboudad. : At his death 



96 Blesse k la pqftrine p*ir,le pomn dw Dews* p; S$4. 

97 p. 352. By Abou-dad is probably signified in the antient 
Indie language Taurus Pater: which is analogous to -Sor-A pis of 

the Egyptians* . . ; * • 
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Kfliomerti, of vityxo, he h#4 b«& theffiprft&tMw* 
98 died also. Out; of tfce left aw*, of tfc dectftfted 
proceeded a beiqg uaro^d Gof^hwow^ H« is said 
t9 h&ve raised a cry, whiei* \\*e lm4^r thaw tfcfc about 
of ati^v^dQi^ct w IW^(Hr«^^0r**8€U «t 
tyidit Qu§J chef avfz-y^if^bli «4f te qtefxte? 
Ahripian vf, bqser prpwptcjaatot la tf£ff, fit bteaggif 
lc* arbresjt le$ ^ire ?&ber a,yec una eau br&Uaie. 
E^t ce la c$t hoow/e, dot^t v^usavea (Jit ; je le don- 
ner^i, pour. 411 'il apprenpe: k se gatrefltir du wal? 
Qmusd lu^poqdit ; Le T^wwrt *# Wtobti *»** 
l^de, 6. G o^choroM^, ^e la maladiew q»ft &tj$ Aba- 
kan 41 port^ ^ur Jui. M^p cet b*4ftrme»t f^wwe 
p,our un<?. tqrr^ pff ^ t*mp%, m Ab«»** op 
poqrra e:x#r<;$r *a vioje^—^i^^ tfap, 

dans la joie : il consentit k ce qu' 0*bk«j4 L dfgNfr* 
doit de T Ipx; efc dit, je preo^4«W^;^*tures 
dans leinondft. After tbj* it wa* iimmi&k HI. P*fe 
Ahijiman tp flight, and tp defray **U th^V»J«d SWT- 
spns, whom he had, introduced upon the, cartfe* for 
th^re^epaed *uw to be *n ui^ve^ opi^ioo* «> 
the sufreoje Deity QhwhA. Af tbi%Kasofl a seco&A 
oxlike personage is intsoducqd , by thp 4ai&£ 06 
,6 ° T^schtjer. He is ^poJfea of bath a* * sfti& a**d at 



91 II est dit, que dam le moment ou le Taureau, d«nn6 unique,- 
mourut,.K^moit»twbb»(»rti«J <I**m bras droit: Apre* sa 
nw>rt kc* p. 355*. • ..*•-.■ 

99 P. 356. . 
. *•• P. 359. 
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the sun. At th* same time he is mendond is a per* 
son tipofh earth under three forms. By Taschter is 
certainly signified * De Ashter : the same person 
tfhom the Greeks and Syrians represented as a fe* 
male, and called Astarte. She was described horned, 
and sometimes with the head of a * boll ; and sup- 
posed to have proceeded from an egg ; ^ind they es-« 
teemed her the same as Juno, and the Moon. To 
tfeis Taschter was delegated the bringing on of the 
Deluge. In the mean time, the promoter of all 
e?il, Ahriman, went on in his rebellion, and was 
joined by the D&rvands, a race devoted to wieked* 
ness. The chief of them is made to accost the spi- 
rit i>f iniquity in the following words. * O Ahrknan> 
tevez-vous avec moi. Je vais dam le monrde feire 
Id guerre k cet Ormusd, aux Aaischaspaiwh, etles 
$en4r. Alors celui, qui fttitle mol, compta iui-mfeme 
Jtenx fttis les Dews s£par6ment, et ne fat pas con- 
tent. Ahriman vouloit tortir de cet abattement, on 
la vfte de Y homme pur P aroit r£duit. Le Darvand 
Dje lui dit : levez-vous avec moi pour feire cette 
guerre. Que de maux je vais verser sur 1* homme 
pur, et sur le bceuf; qui travaiile ; Aprfes « que je 



-*-*- 



* Both The and De were in the antieht languages a kind of 
demonstrative particles, and occur very often. 

* H if Af«fn» fviOqttt rt} i^« M$ato t Bo^iXiim HTUfaoyfA**, *if a* 
**> T*vp. Sanchon. apud Eusek P. ZA.l. c. 10. p. 38. 

* Vol. 3. p. 350. 1. 
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leurferai, moi, ils ne poqrront vivre* Je corrom- 
prai leur lumisre :.je serai dans l'eau : je serai dans, 
les arbres : je serai dans le feu d' Ormusd : je serai , 
dans tout, , ce qu ' Ormusd a fait* Cel pi, qui tie feit 
que te mal, fit alors deux fois la rev&e de ses troupes., 
— 4 II ne resta 'k Ahrunan d' autre ressource, que de 
prendre de'uouyeau la fijite, ipi, qui vit, que les 
Dews disparoitroient, et qu' il seroit lui-m6me sans 
force, parce qu' b la fin la victoirc &oit r£$erv£e & 
Ormusd, lors de la resurrection et pendant toute la 
dur£e des 6tres. In consequence of this Ahrimaii 
was put to flight Upon which it was thought pro- 
per to bring ;ove? the face of the e^rth an uni- 
versal inundation ; that all ifnpurity might be wash- 
ed away. And as Taschter Fas the person appoint- 
ed to eflfect thife great work, he accordingly set about 
it. 5 Taschter fat second^ de Babman, de Horn Ised, 
accompagnd du Beni Barjjo4?ed, et les aa*ps. pares 
veillerent avec soln sur Taschter ; qui a eoratne trois 
corps : Je corps d'un homme, le corps d'un cheval, 
et le corps d'un Taureau. >Sa lumiere briila en haut 
pendant trente jours et trente nuitt: et il donna la 
-pluiesous chaxjue; corps pendant dix jours.— Ghaque 
goutte de cette eau 6toit comme une grande sou- 
coupe. La terre fat toute couverte dead it la hau- 
teur d'un homme. Les Kharfesters, qui 6toientdans 



* Vol. 3. p. 358. 

s P. 359. 
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lis terre; perirent tous par cette pluie. EHe#4i*£tra 
dans les trous de la terre. — 6 En quelle prodigieuse 
quantit6 il la fit pleuvoir ! par gouttes grosses cwitne 
la t6te d' un Taureau. At last we find, that there 
was a retreat of the waters ; sud they were again 
^restrained within thfeir proper bounds. Tfye moun- 
tain Albbrdi in Ferakh-kand first appeared; which 
ttafe author compares to a tree, and supposes,' that 
all other mountains proceeded from it. 7 Orarosd 
renferma toute cette eau, lui donna la terre pour 
bornes, et de-14 fut form6 zar6 Ferakh-kand. Tous 
ces gerrhes des Kharfeeters, qui resterent dans la 
terre, y pourirent. Ensuite le vent, pendant trois 
jours* ehassa 1' eau de tout c6t& sur la Terre. De 
& Dieu fait couler les autres eaux, reverse ec&uite 
toutes ces eaux dans l'Arg roud, et dans le Veh roud 
loi, qui ist le Createur du Monde. — Oroiqsd fit 
d' abord le Mont 8 Albordj, et ensuite les autres Mon- 
tagnes at* milieu de k terre. Lorsque. V Albordj se 
fot 1 G0as&6rableaient 6tendu, toutes les montagnes 
an, vinrem, c'»t-&~dire* qa'elles se multipliereat 
toutes, &ant sorties de la racine de i'Albdrdj. Elles 
sortirenualors de la terre, et parureat dessus, conraie 



6 Vol. 3. p. 3ff0. 

1 P. 359. 361. 

• Albordi is undoubtedly the same as Al-Barid, and Al-Baris: 
the mountain on which the ark rested in Armenia. De cette 
montagnc qu'il possede, montagnedonn^ed'Ormusd, il dominesur 
le monde. Vol. 2. p. 423. 
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on Arbre dont la ractne crott tantdt en baet, t*ot£t 
en bas. — II est cnsuitc parte de ce d&vdoppement de 
la terre. 

After this there was a renewal of the world ; and 
the earth was restored to its pristine state. The par* 
ticular place, where Omrasd planted the germioa 
from whence all things were to spring, was 9 Fec^fct*- 
kand : whieh seems to be the land of Aracb ; *bc 
country upon the Araxes in Armenia. Here another 
bull was framed, which was the author of all ataor 
dance. We are moreover told, that there were two 
of this species produced, the one male aad the other 
female ; and from them all things wave derived 
" Les Izids confierent ou ciel de la Lune la semeoce 
lumineuse, et fort de ce Taureau. Cetle sentence 
ayant &£ purine par la lumiene de la Lime, Or- 
musd en fit ua corps taen ordonn6, mit la vie dans 
ce corps, et forma deax Taureaux, Time mdUe, I'aatte 
femelle. Ensuite de ces deux especes deux cens 
quatre-vingt-deax especes d'staanaux furent pro- 
duites sor ia terre; ks oiseaux qui sont dans les 
nu6es, et ks poisons dans V eau* All the seeds and 
rudiments of the future world had been entrusted to 
the Moon : and these two oxlike personages seem to 
have been produced by its influence. " La semence 



* Vol. 2. p. 362. 
* *• Vol. 3, p. 363. 
n P. 371. 
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da Taureau ayant 6te porUe au ciel de la Lune, y 
fat purif&e, et de oette sentence furent fornixes 
beaucoup d'especes d'animaux : premierement, deux 
Taureaux, Tune m&le* l'autre fcmelle. 

The flood was looked upon as a great blessing : 
fcr firam tfaeiwe proceeded the plenty, with which 
the present world is ble*t. There seams to have 
been a notion, which of old prevailed greatly, thai 
the antediluvian world was under a curse, and the 
«er*h very barren. Hence the antient noytbologist9 
refer tkawmmememont of all plenty, as well ss of 
fc&ppioessia life, to the wra of the Deluge. A*d as 
the nkea&e by which mankind, and the Jniite of the 
earth were preserved, had been of old described in 
hiero^yphks^ people in time began to lose sight of 
the purport, and to omtako the substitute for the 
origmal. Hence iwtead of the man of the earthy 
and tbe great hnttumdman^ they payed their vene- 
ratkm to the symbolical ox : and all that had been 
teaoawitted concerning the lunar machine, they re- 
ferred to the moon in the heavens. This *we learn 
from the prayers of the Brahmins and Parsees : in 
wfcMi may be discovered traces of some " woadeHui 
truths. 



t% This may seem not to precisely coincide with what I have 
sai J in the 42d page of the fourth volume ; where 1 affirmed, that 
all antient knowledge was to be derived from Greece'. But herein 
I meant all historical evidence, a&4 not collateral mythology. 
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NI1AESCH DE LA .LUNE. 

A PRAYER OF THE PA&SJBJSS. . 

13 JE prie Ormusd, je prie H Amscbaapaeds, j# 
prie la L«oe, qui garde la semence du Taureau : 
je prie en regardant en haut, je prie en regardant 
en lias.— Que la Lune me soit favorable, eite, qui 
conserve la. semence du Taureau : qui a &t& ct&6 
unique, et dont sont venus des aramaux de beaucoup 
despeces : je lui fais izeschn^, et n6ae*ch, &c. Je 
prie Ormusd, je prie Agoachaspands, je prie la Lime, 
qui. garde la semence du Taureau, &c. Comme la 
Lune croit,. elle d£crott aussi : pendaat quinze jours 
elle croit; pendant quinze jours elle d^croit Lorsqu' 
^lle croit, ii hut la prkr : lowqu' elle . d&Sreit, il 
faut la prior : matt aur-tout, quand elle croit, on 
doit la prier. , Lune, qui augmented, et ditninues, 
toi Lune, qui gardes la semeoce du Taureau, qui ei 
sainte^pure, et graade, je te fais izeschne. 
. , «Je regarde, en bmt cette Lune : j' booore ceite 
Lime, qui est £ley&$ ; je regarde en bant la lumiere 
de la Lune : j' honore la lumiere de la Lune, qui est 
&ev£e. 

Lorsque la lumiere de la Lune repand la chaleur, 



** Zend-Avesta. ?ol. 3. p. 17. 

14 Les sept premieres Esprits^jelestes, 
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die fait croitre lcs artoes de eouleuril'or: die tail* 
liplie la verdure ifor; k terre avec la netiveUe Ltine, 
av*c la pleine Lune vie&neet toijttes les productions, 
Je feisizcsob*^ & la nouveUe Lune,,saJDte, pure et 
grande : jc fais izeschr^ ^ la pkine Lune, sainte, pare 
et grande. / k 

: Je &is izeschnt k la Lime, qui fait tout nattre, 
qui est sainte, pure et gmmle ; J invoque la Lune, 
qui garde la semence du Taureau, &c. 



A PRAYER OF THE SAME .NATURE,. 

TO THE SACRED BULL. 

** ■ * , * - > 

<5 A4ressez votre priere, au Taureau exceljent: 
adressez, votre prjere $u Teu*reau pur : adressez 
votre priere k ces principes de tout bien : adressez 
voice priere a la pluie, source d'abondaoce ; adresaei 
votre priere aa Taureav devenu pur, celeste; saint, 
qui u'$s pas h€ engendr^; qui est saint. Lorsque 
Dj6 ravage le monde, lorsque rimpur Aschmogh af- 
Jbiblit rhomme, qui lui est d^voue, l'eause repand 
enhaut : elle couie en basen abondance ; eette eau 
se r^sout en mille, en dix mille pluses. Je vou3 le 
dis, 6 pur Zoroastre, que Tenvie, que 1& mort $oit 

— — - — ^ ■ . . — . - . " • < « * '■ » ■ >■■■ " ■ "■" i ■' 

15 Vol.. 2. p. 424. 
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fir la terre : lfeau fh^e Tewae, qui esttur It tenter 
ettt ihtppe la mort, qei est *r k terre. Que It 
Dew Dj6 se muktplie ; *i tfest au lever du aoteti* 
qu ? il circle le moodc, la pteie refloat touc dans 
i 9 ontae, lorsque le' jour est pur,~-Si<f est 1* nak, qut 
Dj6 d6sole le monde, la pluie r6tabltt toutau (gib) 
Oscfcen* Elle tombe en abundance : alop* Feaa se 
jrenouvelle, la terre m renouvJrile ; les erbres se m+ 
nouvellent, la sant6 se renouvette ; ce, qui donne la 
sant£, se renouvelle. 

16 Lorsque Peau se repand dans le fleure Vooro- 
kesche, il s'en 61eve (une partie, qui tombant en 
plute) m&e les grains avec la terre, et la terre avec 
les grains. L'eau, qui 3' £leve, est la voie de rabon- 
dance : les grains donn6s d'Onriusd naissent, et se 
multiplient. Le Soleil, comme un coursier vigou- 
reux, s 1 elance avec majesty du baut de Peflrayant 
Aibordf, et donne la lutniere au monde. De cette 
montagne, qu'il possede, mootagne donate d'Onuusd, 
il domine sur le monde ; qui est la voie aux deux 
destins, sur les grains donnas en abondaoee, et sur 
l'eau. Soit qu' auparavant vous ayez fait le mal, ou 
qu' auparavant vous ayes 1ft la parole excellence, je 
fais naitre pour vous tout en abondanee ; raoi, qui 
vous lave alors avec Teau.— Par Peau je purifle mille 
chosen que je vous ai dorni&s, &c. 

Lorsque Peau se rfyand dans le fleuve Vooro* 



»« Vol.2, p. 425/ 
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keacfa^,il tm &ei* uoe pome, qui toitobant«« pluse,< 
m&e 1m grains avec la terre, la terre avec ks grains. 
L'eau, qui s^teve, est la vote de rabondance. Tout 
croft, tout 86 multipiksur la terre doon^eiTQrmusd. 
La Luae, d£positaire de la aemeoce du Taureau, 
s' elance avec roajest£ du baut de reffrayani Albordf* 
et donne la lumiere au monde. De cette montagne, 
qu elle posdede, montagne donate d'Ortnusd, ell* 
doaikie stir le monde, qui est la voie atix deux des- 
tine sur les grains donnas en abondance, et aur Teau f 

17 Loraque 1'eau se r6pand dam le Heuve Vooro^ 
keacbt; &e<*~ Ce cruel D& maitre de rmgie, s'&ava 
a*ac empire : U vaut exercer sa violence ; mais la 
pJine^a^neAseberd; 61oigaeEghouere,eUe6ioigrw 
Eghraiun, &c. elle &toigp*e l'envie, elle Soigne la 
»ark« — Elle &oigf*e la ,8 Coulewnre ; elle &oigae to 
mensonge; elle £ioigoe la m£chance££, la corruption 
et rimpurete^ qu' Ahrimaaa produces dans lea corps 
<fe* bomtues. 

We m#y, from what has preceded, perceive^ thai 



. ,7 V0L2. p. 475, 

■• In another part of the Zend-Avesta mention is made of this 
serpent. Ormusd, le juste Juge, dit a Neriosengh.— Apres avoir 
fait ce lieu pur, dont reclat se montroit au !oin,.je marchois dans 
ma grandeur ; alors la Couleuvre m'appereut : alors cetfc* €ou- 
}euvre f cette Ahrimao, pleio de moirt, produkit abon4amtt)ent 
centre mai, neuf, neuf ibis neuf, neuf ceps, neuf millc,.quatr* 
ving^-dix mille envies. Vendidad Sadi. vol, 2. p. 429. . 
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the Moon, and the sacred -Steer were two principal 
emblems in the Pagfcn world. And though the my- 
thology of the more eastern countries has hitherto 
appeared obscure, and even unintelligible : yet by 
the light, which we have obtained from the writings 
of Greece, it is, I think, now rendered sufficiently 
plain : so that the main purport may be easily under* 
stood. It is to be observed above, that there were 
two persons alluded to under the same character, 
called in the Zend-Avesta /' Homme Taureau : both 
of whom were looked upon as the authors of the^ 
human race. It is probable, that the like was in- 
tended in the Apis and Mneuis of Egypt : and that 
in these characteristics, there was originally a two- 
fold reference. By the former was perhaps signified 
our great progenitor, from whom all mankind has 
been derived : by the other was denoted the Patri- 
arch, ifc whom the world was renewed. 

Some have thought, that the truths, which are ob- 
servable in Zend-Avesta, Vendidad Sadi, and other 
writings of these eastern nations, were dewed front 
the disciples of Nestorius, who were found very early 
upon the coast of Malabar. But this is a ground- 
less surmise. The religious sects, among whom these 
writings have been preserved, are widely separated, 
and most of -them have no connexions with Malabar, 
or the Christians of that quarter. The Brahmins 
and Banians adhere closely to their own rites : and* 
abhor all other persuasions. Many of the Indian 
Casts will not drink out of the same cup, nor feed 
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out of the same dish, vriih a person deemed impure : 
and they hold all as such, . excepting their own fra- 
ternity. Many are so scrupulous, as not to come 
within reach of: contact with other people. One 
tribe is that of the Tamuli, who are to be found in 
the provinces of Calicut, Madura, and Narsinga in 
Tranquebar : and are nearest to the Christians of 
those parts. But they have no intercourse with- 
them ; and are so zealously attached to their owa 
rites, and doctrines, that the Danish missionaries 
meet with great difficulty in making proselytes 
among them. It is scarcely possible, that a people* 
thus fortified with prejudices, and blinded with no- 
tions of their own superior sanctity, should suffer 
any Christian traditions to be ingrafted upon their, 
ancient theology. It has been shewn, that they have 
accounts of the origin of the world, the fall of man,: 
and all the evil consequences, which ensued.. If this, 
primary knowledge had been introduced by Chris- 
tians, we should certainly see subjoined some re- 
mains of their religion, and doctrines. But neitUei 
of Christianity, nor of its Founder, is there any 
trace to be perceived. We may therefore be assur- 
ed, that whatever truths may be found in the writing* 
of this people, they were derived from an higher 
source, and by a different channel. 

Upon the whole, I think, it is manifest, that there 
are noble resources still remaining ; if we will but 
apply ourselves to diligent inquiry. As we have both 
in India and China, persons of science, and curiosity, 
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itwotild be highly acceptable to the icarnfd vjiotW, 
if they would pay a* little more attention to the an- 
tiquities of the countries where they reside. And 
this is addressed to people dot only in those regions, 
but in any pari of the gloLey wleteter it k possible 
to gain accesL There are in every climate soart? 
shattered fragments of original history ; some traces 
of a primitive and universal language. And these 
may be observed in the names of Deities, term* of 
worship* and titles of honour, which prevail araoag 
nations widely separated : who for ages have had no 
connexion. The like may be found in the names of 
pagodas and temples ; and of sundry other .objects, 
which will present themselves to the traveflfefc fired 
America would contribute to this purpose. . The 
more rode the monuments, the more antient they 
may possibly prove ; and afford a grater light upas 
inquiry. 

Thus far I have proceeded in the explanation and 
proof of the system, in which I feat engaged. Should 
any thing still remain, which can afford a ftfrthe* it 
lustration) it must be Referred for a reason. 



KXD OF THE MYTHOLOGY. 
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WHEN Ltook in hand the; Analysis of. Anient 
Mplhology; 1; thought, that % saw a great opening 
tow*rdfrtte truth; and the farther that I proceeded, 
the more light seemed to break in upon me. It 
appeared manifest, that the Grecians had corrupted 
the memorials, which had been transmitted to them : 
yet they were not so totally changed, but that there 
were still left Some traces of the original histories. 
Upon collating many , different . traditions, I saw 
plainly, that they related to the great events in the 
jfirtt agas of the world; the;same which had been 
-Mpordfed by Moses. ..Not that they were in tfny 
4egree borrowed from the sacred writings; but 
'came by a different channel : being family histories* 
and transmitted by the forefathers of those Poets, 
and other Writers, through whom th^y have been 
vqu v. v 
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derived to us. Among the Egyptians were the 
prophetic books of Ham ; from whence Pherecydes 
Syrus borrowed his * Mythology. These did not 
contain prophecies according to our acceptation of 
the term : but consisted of sacred Fecords, and me- 
morials of antient date. Many of these had been 
transmitted from the first ages ; and possibly from 
the very head of that family, in which they were 
afterwards found. In all the rites and mysteries of 
different' naiious th*i history qf th^ Ar^ a|id t T)ove, 
and every circumstance of the Deluge, are mani- 
festly alluded to. Of this I gave many proofs; and 
shewed, that these histories were particularly to be 
found araoag the pedpfc of Aigos, Larissa, and 
TbeH ; among the natives of Mount Sipytafl, and 
.Cetera in Asia Minor, and the Magnates upm the 
Maeander. One instance anoong others in this part 
of the world was taken from a celebrated, c6m of the 
ApameainSy Which was first mentioned by Fatkx>nerius 
in a lfettgr to Segniousi This canous Medalist had 
seen three of thoni, all of the niedagiian size, aad in 
good preservation. Upon these waps exiiibhed Both 
the Arfcy and thq Dotc, faith a representation of 
the two prinbipal persdns, who were .preserved at 
tfte time of the Deluge. 'And what is atifi more 



1 TIa,vra 9 aact Oysxt^ xXXryyvfwo* tfifcAoywf* \o&m two fn? T* 

Xa/* «rj)of>!Tf»a«, Isidoxus apud Clement. Alexand. Strom. U 6. 
p. 767. 
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remarkable, the name of the Patriarch was in plain 
and legible characters subjoined. This seemed to me 
a circumstance of great curiosity; and I accordingly 
introduced it at large. And I should never have 
troubled the world with a repetition of these things, 
which have been before so fully stated ; had it not 
been objected to me, that I was certainly mistaken. 
It was mentioned by an anonymous writer with 
some animadversions in print. To these I should 
hardly have replied ; not out of any disregard or 
contempt : but because they contain the opinion of 
a single person ; and I am much top deeply engaged 
to be able to give an answer to every exception, 
which may possibly be made. Besides every body 
has a right to judge as may seem best : and to pass 
a censure, Sphere he thinks that he is authorized 
from the subject. But there were other motives, 
which led me to avail myself of this opportunity, 
and to further explain my sentiments. First, the 
subject was of consequence ; and I had not dwelt 
upon it so folly, as it deserved. And I thought, 
while I was taking off the objections brought against 
me by the person above, that I should it the same 
time be able to further illustrate those coins ; and 
to correct a mistake or two of Falconerius, whom 
I had too implicitly followed. There were other 
Apamean and Magnesiau coins highly worth our 
notice : and I had observed some particulars upon 
their inscriptions, which had never been satisfac- 
torily explained, and therefore merited our atten- 

u 2 
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tion, This led me to resume the subject ; which 
I thought would not be unentertahung to those, 
who are at all acquainted with medals, or have a 
pleasure in researches of this nature. Lastly, I was 
farther induced to support, what I had written, 
from that attention, which I thought due to the 
opinion of persons of character. For I was in- 
formed that several Gentlemen of learning had at 
times intimated, that I had been greatly imposed 
upon. They went upon the same principles as the 
anonymous Observator ; and insisted, that what I 
had taken for ja proper name, NI2E, was a termina- 
tion of another word : and that the Inscription, to 
which I appealed, was of a different purport. It 
would certainly give me pain to b© found guilty of 
so puerile a mistake : and though I do not write 
for profit, nor perhaps for fame ; yet I should be 
sorry to have a work, which I have with so much 
labour compiled, unkindly and unfairly represented. 
It would be particularly of consequence to me at 
this time, when a second edition is upon the point 
of conning out ; and when a third Volume is far ad- 
vanced in the press. * I bave been always upon my 
guard against prejudice in writing ; and would wil- 
lingly divest myself of every interested motive But 
however indifferent I may be in many respects, I 
must not suffer my views to be rendered abortive ; 
and an imputation brought upon any part of my 
work, which I flatter myself, it does , not deserve. 
What has b£eri exhibited in Print I will lay before 
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the Reader ; as it contains the whole, that has been 
said by others upon the same occasion. On this 
account I shall produce it at length. 

* MR. URBAN, 

IT generally happens that framers 
of whimsical systems (who attempt to reduce a 
thousand anomalies to some few general principles) 
do j in the midst of their zealous pursuits, commit 
gome extravagances, which cast a ridicule upon the 
rest of their honest labours. I shall not trouble 
you with obsolete examples of this truth; but only 
remark, that in a modern work, which the speci- 
men, presented in your Magazine, induced me to 
read, viz. Bryant'* late work on Antient Mytho- 
logy, one of that learned Writer's chief principles 
is, that the accounts related in the Old Testament 
of the antient Patriarchs, £;c. gave rise to a great 
part cf the heathen Mythology. I had thought 
this notion so sufficiently exploded, as never (o have 
been maintained again. Let us see how well Mr, 
Bryant supports it. He pretends, that among t/ifi 
cities in Asia there were various rer&ainsj and tru* 
ditions concerning Noah's Ark ; in particular, that 



* See the Gentleman's Magazine frr May 177*. page ?24> 
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several coins are still extant, whereon Nodh's Ark 
and name are inscribed, of which he presents us 
with one containing, on the reverse, a square chest 
with two human figures inclosed in it; their heads 
only appearing above the chest. • This is plainly 
Noah's Ark, he says ; nay even the very name of 
Nwf, in Greek letters, is inscribed on it. Alas ! 
I wish, wiih Festus to St. Paul, that learning has 
net made him mad : for, behold ! this pretended 
name of Noah is only the remainder of the J city's 
.rtame, Atefauigmv, which is inscribed on the legend 
mund the coin ; but there not being room for the 
three last letters to be 'continued round the edge of 
the coin, the artist engraved them on the chest in 
the middle of the coin, m a reversed manner, as ex- 
hibited in the margin. 

One should have thougld, that this would easily 
have occurred to Mr. B. himself; since he pre- 
sents us with another coin, exhibiting the like chest, 
with the letters NHTilN inscribed upon the chest % 
which he acknowledges in a note to be the continua- 
tion of the city's name, where the coin was Struck, 
the former half of which is inscribed round the 
edge of the Cain as before, with this only difference, 
that the reading of the tetters is not reversed, as 



* The name would more p r op erly belong to the people, who 
were thus denominated from the city ; could Atofcvfyw be proved 
to be the true reading. 
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w *M foregoing *mej and hoik together form 
i4*yv4FM.->-Qf this QQinaiw see u representation in 
4ke mxgin. 

, -The Gentleman, to whom I am obliged fbc.tbtte 
Aaitnadyersions, writes with great spirit, and. I make 
iK> doubt, is a .person of leamiog: as such L shall 
accordingly Mdress hira. And here is sincerity of 
jtaart I profess, that I shall always be ready to ao 
.cede to the ,tr*ith, in whatever shape it may appear: 
and I 90 highly, prize instruction, that I will most 
gratefully aeeept.of the boon from any hand, that 
will vouchsafe in any manner to present it. If 
therefore these animadversions could be shewn to be 
well -founds I would certainly, thaak the unfcoown 
Author ; . opd correct my mistake, whenever an op- 
p^rtuuity was afforded. But I hawe sp repeatedly 
icoqaktered the subject, and have^omai^y additional 
jproofs in support of. what I. haw advanced, that I 
am obliged to abide by my former determination. 
The tote pwpart of tbe inscription appears so plain, 
that I cannot, subscribe either to the strictures of 
my aoonymous Oppomeot ; or to the judgment of 
others,, who Joaytoe.-ofthe ssme opinion. 

We find, that the mistake, of which I am sup- 
posed to be guilty, consists in this. The letters 
Wt «• E. which I . have imagined to compose the 
name of tfoe Patria/rcb, are said to be a plural 
termination. They are supposed to belong to the 
imperfect term AAEEANAP. which, when* completed 
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it thought to be AAEEANAPBtoN, the name of 
tjhe people, by whom the medal was struck. Before 
I give an answer to this assertion, I will refer the 
reader to, a true Engraving of this coin ; the same, 
which I have exhibited before. He will here per- 
ceive an Ark upon the waters, containing two per- 
sons, a man, and a woman ; of which the latter has 
upon her head a veil. Two more, who are pro- 
bably the same persons repeated, seem to be just 
.got on shore ; and with their hands uplifted to wit- 
ness some extraordinary equation. Above sits a 
Dove; and overagainst it is another in the air, 
which seems to be returning towards the machine, 
and holds a small branch in its bill. The Ark itself 
has an open roof, if I may so term it ; the covering 
being taken away : which affords an opportunity of 
seeing the persons' within. The Engraver abroad, 
who first copied the coin, did not in his delineation 
give the true figure: for be represented it as an 
open box. Falconeriiis complains of his negligence ; 
and in the account, which be has transrpiued, he 
affords a more perfect description of the 4 machine. 
As his account affords many interesting circum- 
stances, I will give it in his own words at larger. 



♦ In the copy, which I have here given, my Engraver has en- 
deavoured to represent if more truly, following in this one article 
Jhe description exhibited by Falqonerius : and shewing jt^e angular 
roof, as it was in the original. 
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*Is, ut vides, Philippi Senioris, caput praefert, 
laureatum de more, atque inscriptione consuetA; 
nisi quod Marci praenomen omissum errore hand ia 
nummis infrequenti, ATT. K. IOTA; $IAinnO£ ATr. 
Imp. Cms. Jul. Philippus. Aug. In averse vero 
(parte) navigii genus quodpiam cernitur (quo entm 
alio ndmine id rei adpdlem, ignoro) tetragoni specie, 
atque aquis innatanris ; in quo simulacra duo pec* 
tore tenus extant ; virile alteram, alterum muliebre, 
cai velum e caphe dependet. Ex e4 autem, quam, 
si placet, deinceps Arcam nominabimus, prominent 
•duo veluti tigilli erecti, quibus transversus alter inni- 
4jtur. Huic Columba insidet, alteri similis, quae 
ratausculum unguibus tenens, alisque ex pan sis, non 
tongeab Aro&volantis speciem prebet. . Ante Arcam 
dua* rtidem figune quarum viriHs muliebrem pone 
sequifur : utraque vero ejusdem plane vult&s, atque 
ilte, qu» in ArcA sunt, ut mecum viri har urn re- 
rum periei sentiunt Ornamenta capitis in mulie* 
bri eadem. Verum in hoc differunt du« ilte, qu« 
Aream ptoetint, quod utraque dextrum lacertum in 
coWtum eflectum habet ; quod in iis, quae in Arcsi 
Wmt, rtequaquam apparet. Inscriptionem ita lego : 
En. M. ATP. AAEHANAPOT. B. APXI. AnAMEXlN. 
Sub M. Aur. Alexandro II. Pontif. Apamensium. 
Ia fronte vero Arce hae tres liters non obscune 



v ' * Octav* ftrtconerif Dissertatfo de Nummo Apamcnsi— ad 
Pctrum Seguinum. Paris 1684. 
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apparent,. N. a. B. Hujus s&ne t!ypi tret raihi onm- 
inos, eosque maxixncs (Medagiioni vulgo) vidifcfe 
contigit. To these he adds a fourth struck at the 
same place, but jg>t of the Emperor Philip ; though 
it contains the same history. This is a eoio of 
Severua, and has a different inscription from the 
former, though to the same purpose : EOL ArflNO* 
OETOT* APTEMArNHTON. . At the bottom is the 
name of the people, AnAMEHN. The meaning of 
this is very plain ; and will afford a strong evidence 
in favour of those above-mentioned, end prove, that 
they are authentic These coins are very * remark- 
able : and the history, with which they are accom- 
panied, is of great consequence* Every circum- 
stance, that has been above enumerated, relates to 
the Patriarch, who is plainly pointed out T&y the 
name NftE. The history too trf Apamea, Magnesia 



'* 6 Farconeriiis mentions, that the Engraver has not represented 
this machine, in the manner it ought to teve b%ea exf rased, fc 
ke judges from *he figure upon the former coin*. Tke J**|tr coi» 
he never saw, having had only a copy* He attributes the mi^ake 
of the Artist to the coin's bad condition : Quod nummo in kac 
parte vetustate attrito, angulum ex concursu duorum laterum, 
<rui in nostfo satis perspicuus est, minime deprchenderit. He 
toys, tfeat the Ark upon the coin of Phtlip was formei-^laterikte 
— ita in obtusum angulum coeuntibus, ut qliasiin cuneum desi- 
riant; Thus we find, that neither of the coins have been accu- 
rately engraved, but his description is very plain, and by that 
we. may be easily guided. 
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and the region near the Maeander, if duly considered 
by the Reader, will reconcile him to this opinion. 
However as these letters are said to have a different 
relation, and to be a mere termination of a preced- 
ing word ; let us examine, if there be any truth in 
tiiis notion. 

I must confess, that there are many reasons which 
prevent my acceding to this opinion. If the term 
NilE were an appendage to the name AAEHANAP. 
in the circular part of the inscription, it would have 
been brought nearer, and stood almost within point 
of contact. Bat it is placed < upon the farther 
square of the machine, and too near the center of 
the coin to have any such connection. In the next 
place, the arrangement of the letters would have 
been different, if they had the reference supposed* 
For, if we were to accede to the notion above, we 
must suppose that the two parts of the same name 
were written (3nrf«<puA»^, or in contrary directions. 
Now I do not remember an instance of this upon 
any Grecian coin: and should an example be found, 
it w©oW hardly be so late as the time of the Roman 
Empire, and the reign of Philip. But what puts 
the matter out of all doubt, is the position of the 
tetters N and E, which prove to, a demonstration, 
that the efemats are not to be read backwards : for 
bad they been the termination of the word spoken 
o£ they would have stood the contrary way, M»3. 
Falconerius was too curious and dxperienced to 
be imposed upon: and he had for some time 
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suspicions about this part of the inscription. He 
thought, that possibly the letters NX1E might be the 
remains of the word AIIAMEX1N written NHEMAIIA. 
But he soon gave up his surmises ; as the position of 
the letters N and E could not be made to corres- 
pond with this retrograde way of reading. Nor was 
there room for such a word to have been engraved 
in the space allotted for it. Indeed, it would have 
been unnecessary and redundant ; as it is found im- 
mediately expressed below. 

Lastly, if any thing more be wanting to detect 
the false reading, it is to ascertain the true : which, 
one would imagine, could not be long a secret to a 
person acquainted with medals. The imperfect 
term AAEEANAP. did not relate to a people, but to 
a person AAESANAPOT: and this will past contro- 
versy appear, if with the smallest degree of Atten- 
tion we examine the course of the engraving. The 
inscription is manifestly this, as Falconerius rightly 
observes, En. M. ATP. AAESANAFOT. B. APXL 
AriAMEHN. Sub Marco Aurelio Alexandra iterum 
Archipraesule Apamensium. This medal was struck, 
when Marcus Aurelius Alexander was a second 
time chief pontiff of the Apamc&ns. This may be 
satisfactorily proved from another coin described by 
Falconerius, and struck by the Apameans. It has 
a different figure: but the circular inscription is 
nearly the same ; only the name AAEEANapOT is 
here expressed with a Zeta, and quite at length, 
without any break : so that it authenticates the true 
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reading in the coin above, though it varies a small 
degree in the orthography. The account given by 
Falconerius is this. 7 Quod autem ad rem nostra m 
facit, notanda ejus inscriptio, Em. M. ATP. AAEZ- 
ANAPOT. B. BEA. APXI. AIIAMBXiN. Ex e^enim 
constat percussum fuisse hunc nummum ab Apa- 
mensibus eodecu anno, quo alter a me explicates, in 
quo, ut hlc, M. Aurelii Alexandri II. Pontificis 
Apamensium nomen Jegitur. Nam Af^ifj iw; nomine, 
tanquam Hruvvpov ru i*»«vtk, seu annum designantis, 
Fastos consignari solitos in Graecis urbibus, ex 
nuramis atque lapidibus manifestum est, ut et nos 
monuimus in Notis ad Inscriptiones Athleticas, &c. 
This learned antiquary supposes the imperfect term 
BEA towards the middle of the inscription to be an 
abridgment of 8 BEAT1STOT i and. the purport of the 
whole to be as follows : . This money was struck un- 
der Marcus Aurelius Alexander^ the most noble 
higfapriest of the Apamsan$ 9 in the second year of 
his vjfice. This piece of money being coined at the 
same place, and in the same year, plainly shews, that 
th# name AAEHANAP. was at full length AAEHAN- 
APQT, and related to a person and not to a people. 
Those, who imagined, that the name of the Alex* 
andrians was expressed upon the money of Philip, 



* P. 282. 

• He quotes several simftar instance, such as AAMI1POTATOY - 

en apxot, «ive ANenrnATOT. temnotatot apxontos 

EI AXHTATCY IIP04>HT0Y. p, 28*. 
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were led to think, that the name of the Magnesians, 
Maywrcr, was to be found upon that of Severus ; 
and that the two coins illustrated each other. But 
herein is a great mistake. No such people are there 
9 * mentioned : and this circumstance wilL aifotd m£ 
an opportunity of discoursing more at large con- 
*ceming this valuable coin. It was struck by the 
Apameafts ; and was in the collection of Seguinus, 
who sent a copy of it to Italy. * Upon the forepart 
is the head of Severus, with this inscription, ATT. 
K. A. CEIIT. CEOTHPOC. HEPTI. Iroperator Caasar, 
Lucius Septimius Severu* Pertinax. Upon the re- 
verse is the Ark upon the waters with similar figures 
to those, which are described upon the former coin. 
But the inscription is different, though precisely of 
the same purport. Eni ArXlN06ETOT APTEMAr- 
NHTX1N. At the bottom is inscribed AIlAMEilN. 
Falconerius has justly observed above, that in many 
places they distinguished their years by the names of 



* Falconerius seems to think, that the title of Magnetes upon 
this coin belonged to the Apameans, and he has disjoined the term 
APTE. In consequence of this, he reads the inscription, Em 
AmNO0ETOY APTE. MArNHTGN AIIAMEftN : and he inter- 
prets the two last terms Magnetum Apamensium* In my third 
Volume, what 1 quoted was- from him : for I had not at that 
time so intimately canvassed the subject. But the true reading 
is APTEMArNflTflN : which is one word : and the purport of it 
will be found to relate to some sacred personages, styled Arte* 
»agnetes, who were reverenced by the people of Apamea. 
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their priests, and archons : and the times when any 
material circumstance happened were distinguished 
by the same. Hence it it said in this inscription, 
Sub Agoaotheta Artemagnetum, Apamensium. By 
this is amm* thai this coin was struck in honour of 
Severus, by the Apameans, irnder the direction, or 
ordpr, of the oiagister rituom et ludorum : in other 
wordc by the person, who presided at the rites of the 
Arte- Magnetos. The history of this coin is curious, 
end interesting beyond measure ; and to arrive at a 
thorough knOn ledge of its purport, we must inquire 
who the Magueies and Arte-Magnetes were. I have 
shewn in iflyibifd IO volume, that by Menes, and 
Manes, was signified Deue Lrniufc, the Lunar Deity : 
mud by. the Manes in the plural were denoted thfe 
heads of the three great families, and collectively 
all those by wham the world after the Deluge was re- 
plied. The Egyptians esteemed them the eight 
principal Gods, and preserved some wonderful refe- 
rences to their history. It would be tedious to re- 
peat here all that I have before said upon this sub- 
ject : m<& it would be unnecessary, as it is so fully 
stated in the volume to which I refer. Let it suf- 
fice to mention, that, wiiat the Romans styled 
Manes, was by other nations expressed Magnes^ 
and places, where the Arkite rites prevailed, had the 



'•.Analysis of Antieht Mythology. Vol. III. 
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name of " Magnesia. In some of these, there vfrere 
traditions about the Argo, either of its being built 
there, or of its appulse : and there is sometimes to 
be found on coins of such cities an inscription 
" Apm MArNHTHN. The very person, from whom 
these places were named, is said to have been the 
son of Argus ; n Afyx—iymr* Motyruf : the purport 
of which is easy to be decypbered : for both Argus, 
of which they make a person, and also Argo> was 
certainly the Ark. By the terms Magnes, and Mag- 
netes, was signified in a more extended sense any 
thing great and noble. Hence came the word Mag- 
nus, and the title Magnates among the Romana. 
The latter was a term of honour, assumed fast by 
the priests of the Deity ; but came at last into more 
general use, and was appropriated to all persons* 
who were esteemed, either from their birth, Or office, 
illustrious. Among the Phrygians, Manes was look- 
ed upon as >a primitive hero ; a prince of great jus- 



" Magnesia n a compound of Magoes-ai, the place of Magnes, 
or Manes. 

'** See the coip taken from Patini mimism. p. 413. also to be 
found in Pomp, Mela. Gronovii. p. l6l. The Magnctes of 
Pkrygia were the same as the Maeones, the worshippers of the 
Deity called Man, Maon, Manes, and Magnes. 

iS Antoninus Liberalis. Fab. 23. ApoUodorus makes him the 
son of JEolus, and supposes him to have married a water-nymph . 
h 1. p. 34. Dionys. Halicarnassensis makes him tt*e sod of the 
Earth. Ex A»o< *o# Tw M«w, 1. 1, p. 21. 



I 
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tice and jiower : and he ifeeros to fe#v« jiiaiptaiq^l 
the same character among other ©aMflfcs, wh$ ad<?pt« 
ed him in like manner* H fyvyts fi ##j£f vyv ra **# •* 

teemtu this dey pll all n*kU m4 um4*tf*l WW* 
renoes Manic* tjttr the mm tf Manfc #$ i& 
wfrpmed to kavc bam m trnfant kmg ** thm 
Qtnmtrif : and is represented #* * person of grm* 
gimt»e$s, und power / phPf* WW mfM Mwk*< 
He was moreover worshipped in these parts ; *1aq 
btOmki aad Itfdia, min fhg PWMfof jfcwe* 
Manes, Masffes, ixid MfOT A*kf*P* 

Bjr the Magnates tfce*i irft Mf> 4P ' **£<& ftf«o4 W* 
ginrity the eight per«>i}fc by wh*H» tj# Tfpy$ *%ft 
renarei . By the AtterJWfegiett* 8*e ggftfed^ta 
two principal of those eight, the two great parents 
Of tatakmd : to* A**, Arte, and- Ana* awoag the 
Asiatics, and even among the Grecians, signified any 
thing superlativie and excellent. Hence we find it 
prefixed to many naipgs, such as Artabanus, Am- 
panus, Artatfasdes, Art&pfiernes, Artemidorus, * s Ar- 



14 Plutarch. Is. ,et Osir. p. 360* 

l » Ip like mapn$r we meet with the names Artebarsanes, An- 
tep^f^a, 4fte«fcbates ? Artachaeu*, Artempasa, sive Venus Scy- 
thlca, Anto^tjrft ? ^ttaayras^^Artempp, Artemias^ Artayintei : w 
which many more migh| be added* , 
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fabazus. We are accordingly told by Hetychtus, 
A^rx^ pty*!, that by Artas was denoted any thing 
great: Agram, ii 'H^c -&*£k iitfrcuu Heroes 
among the Persians are styled JrtaL Thucydides 
mentions a king of the Messapians in Italy, named 
Artos, which HesychiiK expresses lActas, andsays^ 
that by this term was signified a - 1 * person great and 
iUusiriow. Conformably to thi* Herodotus, in 
speaking of Xerxes and Artaserxes, tdls^us, 'iSif^ 
«f mog : Af re^ff g*V, pzyxs aj ntos : * by the name Xerxes* 
the Persians denote a Hero ; by Artpxerses a great 
Hero: . \ .*. / •• ... -j- 

As the Arte-Magnetes were tbe two principal 
persons recorded^ in the rites of tfee-ApatneaaSifttid 
Magnesians; we accordingly find from these? coins, 
to what those : rites alluded, add who-those pensona 
were. In the coin of Ph8ip, the ftde of the Ark is 



* i t ; 



,.Arte^r«ftoesjs.a,CQmpo^pd of Arte-Bar-Z/m ; by .which was 
sijijificd the Great offspring of the Sun. 

16 AjTcts fjayotq neti Xapw %<><;'. 0»xt>&&tf . Ajrvnt, Ap^tfr. -Ap* 

rctvxi;, Ba<riX«»a?, x«» Xar(a»it*i* ' rbid. ** f "*' " 

_ 17 . L. 6. c. 98. Regions were distinguished in the same man- 
ner, as well as meq. A^t«*«, lit^ixn x u ?** Steph. Byzant. 
He adds, A^Taia? & II«p<rat, v<r%tf £t *EA>^v*f t*s «F*X*»*f$ *Ap**U 
ifucts x&hHW T&fcot. ^x«i tyrsvQef /ao» Axe* ApTafsp|a», k*» ApraC*fo». 
ApTeucc, the region above, is a compound of ApT-«i<x, Arfc-aia^ ^ 
wliich signifies regio nobilis. The term wa? used "with gome tali 
Judo, as we find from ilesychius. ApT«&?, o» &xa*o» v*r© M«y»>. 
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divided, as it were, into two tablets : and seems to 
have been designed for the names of the two per* 
sons above them. Upon the first of these, under 
the figure of the man, is inscribed the name NJ2E, 
Noe ; of which we have been treating : but upon 
that of the woman no name occurs : so that the 
space is left quite vacant. The reason probably 
was, that the name was either unknown ; or else too 
long to be inserted. Upon the coin of Se verus, the 
side of the Ark is not at all divided ; but makes a 
common parallelogram. And though the whole of 
the word Artemagnetum could not be inscribed for 
want of room, yet we find a part inserted) sufficient 
to indicate, who were alluded to under that title, 
and what was the antieot religion of the place. It 
is to be observed, that the letters are not 0*r;#~ 
Puby, but in the usual and proper order. of arrange- 
ment. 

There is an account given in the Academy of 
xt Inscriptions, that upon a second inspection, one 
coin, in the possession of Cardinal Ottoboni, instead 
of the word Noe, has the letters Neo. These are 
supposed to be an abbreviation of If Nwkoj w, and to 



*• Mcmoires de Literature. yoL23. p. 136. Sea also Bian- 
chim Jlbtoria Universale. <f*arto. 1687- p. 191 • F fom &** latter 
bookie observation is, taken. 

,f Nt*x*{#», Neocori were the people who swept the temples, au4 

X2 
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attude to a ^tfite different circumstance. Wefe this 
so ; yet we oodtd not set aside the positire evidence 
of Ffelcefeerias about the other ttiedata, because one 
hapfjfeus iti & sfa&lt itegfee to differ froai them. B«t 
in realhy it does not differ in purport ; nor in ike 
Ifeast make against the authenticity Of the Farmer 
Coins : Oh *hft contrary, it affords a strong evidence 
in fevour of them, Many instances might be pro** 
duced where «be name N*k, Nooft* has been cfaang* 
ed to N«of, N<*os ; and ckies Noe into N**. The 
benign Deky of Egfl>t Agathodtenxm was no 
than the Patriarch, the great benefactor, who 
represented uttdet- the figure ef a wrpent, and 
ctowhed Oritli the * Lows, The Inscription sboetd 
have toeen Koe Agathodfcmon, but instead of this 
we find' it' *#pr#&dd Nw A^Mi^^v, from m com- 
mon prejudice of ttae Ofeoims. 

Thus have I endeavoured by repeated evidence to 

atafrrwl* dnciattd in tbfttu By soa* they ate suppose* to te 
tjie chief priests* . Hid office seems U> have beeo difieteatia dif- 
ferent places* 

10 See the Coin to this purpose annexed upon the Plate. 

Deucalion was from hence called Opus : by which is meant 
Deucalion Serpens* AivxaXtona, ^aw/aw, xai to> *vfw Aiyi^O** 
Chrvrt*. "TrIdiin.'SdioMin ^i«d. Olymp. OA. #. v. #6. the fea- 
son foi- tills I hate given *Uewhere. Op*, Opis, l Opiis, Ofkfy 
were all terms, which related to serpents.* See Vol. III. <>f ffc* 
Analysis. ' . .' . • 
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esta bl i sh the genuine wading upon the medal of 
Phriip ; as it is particularly interesting, and curious* 
Bat h*d it been out of my power to have aactirte to* 
•d, what I hove undertaken to prove ; yet it \*ould 
hate been, I think, of little ooasMuence, even if 
the name had been totally erased. For the history 
would still speak for itself, and in .characters top 
plain to be controverted. How many coin* are there, 
aad Basso Relievos, where a gigantic person is re* 
presented with a club, and a liou f s skin, and eat 
gaged with a naayrhcaded serpent ? Had * Writer 
mentioned that ha had sera the naeie 'Hf ***** ia* 
scribed upon it ; and another of better eye* and 
asore sagacity, had afterwards found out, thtt it was 
not 'HpxAimty the Hera ; but, 'Hfax&srfa, HoracJides 
the Sculptor, who was them mentienml, what would 
it all amount to ? The history sti)l wpuld remain in 
legible characters, independent of the inscription. 
Tims take away the letters N**, or assign, tbem to a 
different purpose ; yet the historical part of the coin 
can neither be obliterated, nor changed. The Ark 
upon the waters, and the persons in the Ark w\\\ 
still remain ; the Dove too and the Olive will be 
seen : and the great event, to which they allude, will 
be too manifest to be mistaken. The whole region, 
to which these coins are to be ascribed, was replete 
with memorials of this kind. Here were the moun- 
tains of Cetenie, uppt) whick ttyf Ark was supposed 
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to bare rested ; and the temples of M Muv AfoAc, 
Deus Luhus Arktoas. To say thetruth, there were 
several cities named Apamea, in Syria, Phrygk and 
othor countries, Bqt the Apctnsta, of which we bam 
been treating, was undoubtedly the city upon the 
" Mssander in Phrygia : and when the history of the 
plaice is known, we shall not wonder at these refe- 
rences npon the coins; It stood upon the conflux 
of tbeMarsyas, Obrimus, and Organ: which can 
into tire Meander : and it had the additional name 
of 4i Ki8bt(K, Cibdtos. By this' is signified the City 
of the Ark. It is the very term made use of by the 
Seteoty, "and the Apostles, whfcn they apeak of tte 
Ark of J Noah. - It was also named H B*o<numi, Boofe 
cete, me Taurus Pitcu* This name took its rise 
from a* atftient hieroglyphic, which was: the /chief 
object of i the^pedple's worship. The purport of it 
will be. easily* percaitedJ>y those, who are a* aU ac- 
quainted Hvrth the celebrated emblems, the Apis and 



•* I. do not, trouble the Reader with unnecessary quotations, as 
all these ^histories have been before mentioned in my third Vo- 
lume. ' ' • ' * '' ,' 

** Here was also a capital city, called Magnesia, whose inha- 
bitants were styled, M*ynrrif *pt Mctwtyov ; being denominated 
both from their city and worship ; and further distinguished by 
the river, on which they lived ; for there were several people in 
different parts, who had the same title of Magnetes. 

* 3 A*r*fm* * KiCwto* Uyoptni. Strabo. 1. 12. p. 864. 

*♦ Pliny, 1. 3. c. 32, 
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Moatisjof^EgyfA, tbfriAtArgatiis.-of Syria* *ad :the 
TaurortMtti, Menp-Tiroi, : aod T^urrlone, pf <*6be£ 
15 couairiea. / Tb^rjyer Mftra^.tl^jwhkhiraDr byi 
thftiatjDhad.tbe iiame of €ibot» :i and ;there i*; a> 
coiajwkh this )remftrkabteinscnpUcM\ a ! ADAM£ft£$ 
M*R23f &R rib«TjQ$. dpawcnsium MatityuAria. 
The <rirof Organ was denoeMated tenuthe same otn 
jaol.ofi wortbip, wdiirooj the rites practiced otaa? 
its waters.; The nata& ia ptecitely ©£ the same pur- 
port^ afl rdfaat before mentioned. ; Q*gaa ia exactly 
airator to> irat, Argan;of the iearitern :naltip*s> md 
aigniies an 17 Ark. -Itm expra^d.Chqgte i>y PJtoy> 
>dab meritagu theicity <as bemg,j»l«a*ed near three 
rirers, which, all met together below it. i8 Aparaia 
*--*-^cifciiaifi*wL Mais^a, Oferima, oOrga, t j&ur#uH» 
bus, &<v Orgas js ikje^aine as - 9 jm, » and Argro, 
as priwiwfakkwere .tai^fflijooce ux use araoog jbe 
peaple of Palestine ;i m# are taibe leased in;ctt^ 
30 countries. ( ■ » • .. : vj>3 3: . v\ *. . i , -^- t 

,.. ' ■■■'■■ ' ! ' ,".,'!: ■ ., ■ i mi i j j.t ' v ' t 1 *i ? ' ' ' f ' l.'i ' ' " * 

* 5 Of all these I have spoken at large in my third Volume. 
_ **„ Upon a coin ot H ad ri a n, mentioned by Harduin-and Span- 
heim. 

** Hence came the word o^*»©r of Uhe Grecians, fcy which 
* they denoted any machine. -•...■ . i . \ • 

.*• L.5. c. 29. r 

*■ See rSamuel. c. 6. v. 8; 11. ■" ' 

.*•• Vellwu* the Epicurean in Cicero, having given many in- 
stances of base worship, at last mentions that of the Argo, in tfre 
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Babmsiiis tHnlo, ttet A**m«lt bk4 t&e:*aiif*<tftf 
Gtb*uty*Ae Arh, ffota beiag 4 peek JI •**£<*»*•, 
inwtawh all tb* tariMuef ^ii cartterecfe Ir«** 
certabriy in ti» tine of tfce Roman* a fdiw of gr«*t 
t^ade: tmt thew **neothe* *tti».»ot mfta**rt*w. 
Who **<ski thfok of giving to ^Ut*i of sttk AM* 
ttie> name *>f an at It* ehmt ? ijBwkiwii >•• ««i^ 
twn *p0feUmi0tft, tttecofeftt: u> i;hto&vtiteiJttw 
staqcet; and lidaitfei t& an Ask of ft difffaretft &■» 
tafd. MatrawMr tte wuhe ™*s toot utofioed to 
Uwcity i but wM r that the Ttve#s iUo^vwt* » 

tefcterwetoittewLiae worship; .. «:**«& » d», 
what ; 1 have- farfidw rmttaoofed JOTntettdog the twa- 
•ples> &id rifete of l&ftfctes ArtoUs ; art* the many 
.affae^tifenees, wbkh I tatffe Bl»»fiife^e coitectcd, 
■ate need not wonder at Jttetna&ie of Naah'upoq am 
Aptaneah win ; nor at fab* histotf^a^hrwtepb it 
ig attended. After the captivity numbctgitrf &*Ws 
settled in Asia Minor : and in the lime of Severus; 
ana iiKcwise tit x nmpi" toe country auuuuucu wim 
Christian Proselytes , and from these probably the 

'i i n •: > w " is . it •.'. .v; » . - •, ■■!» V ; *■ 

•celetfial sphere, wkich I : Kave «bewit to hatft been 110 •iter than 
the Ark. He accordingly calls it Argoiu Do Natur* Defer* 
1. 3. c. 16. .» . ■ 

31 Forte ita dicta, quod emporium e&e*> H reefcptacuki*, ac 
velut .firoa tectum cammtini* io^ A*i#. Plmitrtto Eaftrcit. 
|).58a._; . , , .... .. ; ■ , .. 
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natives obtained a greater accuracy in their mytho- 
logy- Hence it is, that the true name of the Patri- 
arch occurs upon the coin, instead of Ogyges, Deu- 
calion, or Menes. 

Thus much 1 thought proper to say, in order to 
obviate an unmerited reflection : and to vindicate, 
and at the same time explain, some of the most 
carious coins, that were ever produced to the 
World. 



END OF THE. VINDICATION. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



AND 



INQUIRIES 



RELATING TO 

VARIOUS PARTS OF ANTIENT HISTORY; 

CONTAINING 

DISSERTATIONS 

OH 

THE WIND EUROCLYDON, 

AND OK THE 

ISLAND MELITE. 

TOGETHER WITH 

AN ACCOUNT OF EGYPT 

IN ITS MOST EARLY STATE, 
AND Of THE 

SHEPHERD KINGS: 

WHEREIN THE TIME OF THEIR COMING, THE PROVINCE WHICH THEY PAR- 
TICULARLY POSSESSED, AND. TO WHICH THE ISRAELITES AFTER- 
WARDS SUCCEEDED, IS ENDEAVOURED TO BE STATED. 

The Whole calculated to throw Light on ffae History of that Antient Kingw 

dom, as well as on the Histories of the Assyrians, Chaldeans, 

Babylonians, Edemkcs, and other Nations. 
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HIS GRACE 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 



My Lord, 

1 WOULD not presume to introduce the en- 
suing Treatises to your Grace's notice, were I 
not well acquainted with your love of truth, and 
your zeal to obtain it through the most severe 
investigation. A mind so devoted is the best 
judge of evidence in every degree, being in- 
fluenced by a more exquisite taste and discern- 
ment, and enriched with superior knowledge^ 
It is from this principle, my Lord, that you 
have been so happy in every rational attain- 
ment, and led to an union witfy virtues the 
most similar to your own. Hence it is, that 
I am emboldened to lay before your Grace the 
following Dissertations, which contain matter 
of dark and remote enquiry ; and are the fruits 
of that ease and retirement, with which, under 
Providence, I am blest by your benevolence 
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and favour. These are the only returns I can 
make for the many signal instances, of your 
goodness. Beyond these I have nothing left, 
but prayers and wishes for you long and inti- 
mately to enjoy that happiness, which, like a 
salutary emanation, you so widely diffuse to 
others. I shall not attempt to make any dis- 
play of your high endowments, and hereditary 
great qualities. May it be the peculiar hap- 
piness of these times never to stand in need of 
such approved worth and excellence. Let the 
calm with which we are flattered, long con- 
tinue ; that nothing may interfere with your 
noble and ingenuous pursuits, nor ruin the 
happy tendency of your studies ; much less in 
any degree interrupt your domestic felicity. 

Permit me to subscribe myself with the 
highest sense of duty and esteem, 

My Lord, 
Your Grace's most faithful 

Arid most obliged humble Servant, 

JACOB BRYANT. 

Cypetiham, May 1st, 1767. 
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THE, fojjowing Treatises have been coijapijed 
from observations jxaader ip the course of my 
reading many years ago; which I thought 
might be c pf some service, if they were brought 
upd^r proper arrangement, and illustrated jvjth 
frrAgft eyideoq^ . This, I imagined, would ^t 
te'iattp«f}e4 .wifh ^y gre§t trouble, as the 
genei*! outlines w$re ^lrqady planned in «*y 
nwd ; ^nd the, principal materials were pre-^ 
P»wd. But I cji$ % not consider, how very cjif- 
feren$; it is* to be pne's s^tf thoroughly, per- 
Wu)fld;iQ^-a tr«th, and to be able to exhibit 
tbe ;<toie, in .euch a light, as to obtain ( tb$ l^ke 
coovktiQn in p.theirs, I w££ nqt .^ware of the 
n&ny te3*n$d A jnpn of the; highest repute with 
whwH i :Vw, to ^gftge: nor the unexpected 
°hjeQt«0ti^ »i)d p variety of opinions (m^py, of 
tbem-tfg&derfed almost £$cred by antiquity); with 
*?hich J : was, to be opposed . < The labour, : %l$$ 
bwiKUen from, hen<#, has been far greater 
^J^torfia^ be j\felJL conceived; and, thpjsfo^g 
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and canvassing these different notions lias ren- 
dered the work very dry, and unentertaining, 
and will abridge me of many a reader. I had 
often observed, that the main cause of failure 
in those learned writers, was tiheir engaging in 
schemes too extensive and universal, where 
each took in hand singly, what required the 
joint labour of numbers, and which should have " 
been the work of an age. I have therefore 
confined myself within narrow limits, that i 
might not be bewildered in too wide a field i 
yet have not so closely restrained myself as <to 
refuse the pleasure of sometimes expatiating, 
when a fair opportunity bae invited me* The 
first tract is cpiteerniiig the wind *ne»tiojte*i 
by St. Luke under tie fcame. ef Euttichj&m •; 
wherein I endeavour td sh4w^ that&e coiftmen 
and accepted reading in the onguwi Crreik i* 
the true one. The second i* a dissertation *h 
the two islands, MeRte lUyriea, and Mehte 
Aftitana ; in which I take upon me to piwe* 
in opposition bo& to Bothart and toC^ 
and to all the tradi&ms-of Sbfe Ch**di of Home, 
that the fowner ?ras the Mand, on whieh tfie 
apostle St. Paul was ahipwredted. The last, 
and ikr largest treatise, contains a partial his- 
tory of Egypt in its earliest state; in whkb an 
aeeofcnt 4s given of tfoe Shepherd' K&gs, twal^f 
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the precise district, which they originally oc- 
cupied in that country, and to which after their 
expulsion the children of Israel succeeded. In 
this detail the situation of the land of Goshen, 
as well as of Zoan, is stated ; and a particular 
description exhibited of Onium and Heliopoli$ i 
and of the three provinces, which lay towards 
the upper point of Deltai In the determining 
the situation of these places, the chief of my 
geographical labour is. expended. Many re- 
spectable writers have favoured the world with 
their opinions upon these subjects ; of whom 
there are some, that I have not had the good 
fortune to meet with. Among these are the 
works of Jabhmki; and whatever P. Sicard 
may have exhibited to this purpose. M. 
lyAnvilk's learned treatise did at last reach 
me; but not till my work had been some 
months in the press; and the far greater part 
wa* printed. I have the mortification to find, 
that I differ from him in many articles. His 
book however would have been of great use to 
me in several particulars, which had escaped 
my notice, and his maps of considerable service. 
For, however I may be obliged to dissent from 
him, yet there must necessarily be found mat* 
ter of great ^edification in a writer so curious, 
vol. v. x 
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and so knowing, who takes in a far greater com- 
pass than that, which I engage in. Much 
about the same time I was favoured with a sight 
of Muller'a tracts, intitled l Satyra Obserya- 
tionum Philologicarum ; wherein are contained 
many things to my purpose. It is ipy misfor- 
tune likewise* to differ frfcm this singularly 
learned man ; but in a point of the greatest 
consequence we are nearly of the same opinion, 
I mean, the situation of the Israelites in 
Egypt. In respect to M. D'Anvitle, I am 
obliged to dissent from him particularly about 
the situation of one place, which I have made 
great use of in the following investigation, and 
upon which a great deal depends. He places 
Phacusa towards the bottom of Delta to the 
east of the Nile, in contradiction to the situa- 
tion which I find was attributed to this place by 
P. Sicard, and which I have likewise given it ; 
Je suis StonnS de voir dans la carte du P.Sicard, 
une position bien Strange de Phacusa en la re- 
montant jusq' au-dessus de la division du Nil, 
aa sommet du Delta, peu au^dessus de la 
Babilone d' Egypte \ But with due deference 

1 Muller Satyra Observationum Philologicarum. Lugduni 
Bat. 1752. 

* M6moires sur l'Egypte Ancienue et Moderne, par M. D'An- 
ville de i' Acadcmie Royalea Paris, IJ66. p. 107. 
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to his leading and experience, this was the 
true situation. In reality there were two places 
of this :name ; the one a village, taken notice 
of by Strabp, and situated at the commerice* 
meat of the great canal under the hill of Arabia* 
.and consequently over against the point of 
Delta. The other was a city, the metropolis 
•of a province (if the reading in Tiolemy be 
quite genuine) in situation opposite to the for* 
jner, standing at the extreme point of Lower 
Egypt, where the Nik was first divided. This 
was in Delta, the other to the east without ; 
yet both in the vicinity of Babylon, Of each 
I shall give an ample description. Many have 
thought that I should have rendered my work 
more entertaining, if I had banished all quota* 
tions from the text, or at farthest had given the 
meaning only of what I refer to instead of the 
original word*. But as the whole is matter of 
close and dark inquiry, I thought it highly rer- 
quisite, as I proceeded step by step, to bring 
my authorities immediately under the eye of 
the reader, that he might see both the propriety 
and truth of the evidences, to which I appeal, 
and form a judgment of {he inferences, which 
I make, in order as I produpe them. 

As I have presumed m to point out errors in 
Y 2 
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the works of many eminent writers, I must 
necessarily suppose that I am liable to similar 
failures, and must be prepared for a like de* 
tection. But I hope that I shall not be found 
guilty of any dangerous mistakes, such as may 
affect my argument, and ruin my purpose, 
I likewise hope that I have no-^here delivered 
myself with undue warmth, or severity. There 
are many authors of whom 1 have spoken freely, 
but I believe it needs no apology. In respect 
to those of real eminence, however I may dif- 
fer in some particulars, 1 flatter myself that I 
have every where paid a due regard to their 
superior merit Tor I should be guilty of great 
ingratitude, if I did not upon all occasions 
render every just acknowledgement to persons, 
who have laboured so much for the public 
good : by whose learning I have been greatly 
enriched, and by whose very errors I have 
.profited. 
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OF THE * 

WIND' EITROCLYDON. 

nPAHEIS TUN AnOSTOAHN. 
KE*. x£ 

£i£ J* **ftfci r* awcrXiJi' %p,a$ «* ttiv IfaXiav, *r*ff- 
£*&» tw r* IIcvuXo» xo* Tivtstrhfzq hr[Ato{»s txaro*- 
fc?5C?> «*1*«7' *&*<*, (reruns 2*|3*fW. E*-*j3*fr?£t Ai 2 

<«rAa*3> A^w^^y)^ jttfXXom* xrXttv t*k ***« W Ar»«k 

©£<r<r«Xawxfw<r. Ty rt It«o* xartx^^ «f X»iWr 3 

Tf £\J* Wf o? fiX»f vopfu^ffla fnufxtXiMcg rvfttw. K«- 4 

x»d*y a»a;£$ivr£? J«rrGrX*wr*/A£> rnv Kwrfov, &* i*o r*t 
avifAxg uwi cmvji**. To, rs rnXoiyos to xar« Tt»* 5 

KiX*x*av x&* n*[Afv\ixv JkmrXiuera*!f?, x*t>!X3'ojia£» u? 
Mvfa tik Auxm?. Kthea iu/w* o fttafrfaf %o* tTXo*«* 6 

AX«£an#pivov wX*o* ik r** I*ftX*«y, m|3i(3*0'*i' iijk** «»* 

«UTO # El* IX&I***? & ttJUffOM? (SpantotfrXogmf, x«* /tAOXif 7 

yaftfAitoi xara t*»* KviAw, jfcif TsrfcfMtltf fjjua* t« at*/Mt, 
iIirfZirX€uo , »pfir tdv Kfurtp xara SaX/awm^ MoXif n 8 
'S'afotXiyo/Atw arum*, hX$o/ai* **? tmov tit* xtfXsfMW* 
&o*X*f XiptvKf, J ifyu^ *» woXi* A*<r«ia. ; 'be*** & 9 
Xjtffv* iuxynofxiitv, xa» eyfa uJn m-to-faXi*? Ta TrXoof, &* 
raxai TW*vi»fw^i)Ji| tfaf$XiiXu&***ai l ^rajft}!** • IZauXw, - - 
Aiy*;v *otok, ApJjmt,' jfeafio or* jwra vj3££*f xat n-oXAttt 10 
£iijt*t«? ¥ ft***' ** fo^rz K9u nt «Ao*», *XX« x«» t«» 
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1 1 \J,uj£ttv ifAU>¥ ptXXtw i<ri<r0at top ttK**0 'O it lx*7ov- 
1*?X°* tw xvCffvijTtj xa* to) yauxAtig « urttSfcl© ju&AAov * 

12 tok UuTO T4 IlauAg Afyojutpoi;. Av£u3"£T» & tk A*- 

fS'ulo j3«Anv ava^Onvat x*xi*6*k, ti-arox; ivvocivlo 
xetravrwcufltt h$ Qowikol zrafap^t/tacat, Aijx«>« 
rv\q Kptjrtjc (3Af7rov7a xocTGt Atj3a xat xctra Xwfov. 

13 TtVowviucavTOf Jic Nora, o*t£<xrrK tik iarfo6«G , *ws xfxfa- 

1 4 lnxfva*, aj avnf aco-oy v«f f Atyovjo tw Kgum*. M^t* 
a iroAv it t(Z*\t xaT aurtj; avtf40<; rvfwuxoc, o xoXs- 

15 pmf Euj oxAu J«y« 2uw*fir*r3't*Jofjfe tu otAoh*, x«* /a* 
iwaptvit aPT0p3-<*AjMii* ru> avf/tAw, *Ti£o>1if *ffpojt*r$«. 

16 N»nriok J* r* v-ffofgtfjufltt xoA*/asiw TLXxvlnP, /ugAk 

17 «<r^v<r«|Ufv *-ff*xf«1*K ymtf&a* ttjs «-xap*f, *H* 
. of *$«?, |3o*»6aaftf fjcfwvlo, u*ro£«woifta to *rA«i©v* ^o&r* 

jUWOt T* {At) f4f TW SufJiV fXTFOTftNTI, J£aA«fr«fj£? TO <TXtU0f f 

1 8 XTftK *p*0©v1o. Epft^ttf J* XtlfA*£?lAtifVV J1/XWV, TJ 

19 «£*K «c£oA>iK HTOiaVJa* Ktt* TtJ T^mj aUTOJ£«ifK TW 

20 <rxitw t* ctAoms ijipi\f/apo. . Mnrf & ijAia, f**rf 
arfiw tTTLfawofluv tin wXtmas viptpct;, j^a/Aflwoc rt oux 
oAiy* l tfnxf ijUriwt, Aomtov **{*?£ f ' T0 *■*** fA*ri£ t* 

2 J Cw£tcSrcu n/u«s. HoAAu'c J* **4T»*s wrafXOTilC, tore 

raBiK FEauAoc tv /txi<rw avrwv, ut^, E&* ja*^ « «>- 

22 Htfhrcu rt tup J(3f iv Taurn* x#t rn* £un*»»v. Kaw 
ravui* n-afaiw up** iuOujuw' 0Mrtj3tAit y«p*J/ux*K al*f*i« 

23 *r<x* *£ v/awv, tsrAfrtr 'rat -srAoMfc. Ila^irn y«^ /»©* tii 
>uxn ravrn ayffAoy t« 0» s tijtxj, w xa* Aalftvw, 

24 Afyw, Mn f«C« n«vAi* Koi<r*f& w Ifi vo^atrnva^ 



. 
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irtas drat x&y o¥ rgoiM AfAaAurai pot. Eig wja-ov 9.6 

it ma in ij/*«f txmctw. *£!$ is n^trxfta-xxiitxam 27 

»u£ eyt¥tlo f itaQifOfjLttup r\fi*iv t¥ Tw Aty& 9 . xocroc [a.£<tqv 
Tvq vvx\oq v&tpozv ?t v&vrai wpotroiysiv ri¥& avroif yj^ocv' 
Kai j3oA*0-ajTf? 9 fjf o» ojywac uxooV Bgctyj) ie Aarucav- 28 
Iff, xa* iraAi* poAiravlff, fupoy o^yu^a? Jfx*irfvjf # 
r ^oj3»/tx£vo> ri /Aijirwc *K Tf0%*K T07r»f txfrnrufMiVy tx 29 
TrfvfjLvns fh^amq ayxvfets, ncrag as, wyoHo nf*t£*¥ yf- 
tto-Oai, T«v li *av\u¥ frrwflw (pvytit tx m wAois, SO 

xai j^aAawairwv t*»» d*xaftjv f*c tuv 8aAa<r<rav, irgofairt * 
«$ ex Wf«f «j ptXXorrw *yxvf*{ txlum*, Enw 31 

IlavAo? tw IxaWIaf jfctj * al TP ** fftfliUTCUf, Ex¥ (An ira 
jutMrOTty «* tw srAoia>, UjutK awOflj'aft « onward? ; Tor£ o* 32 
j-f ajiarrcti air«xotJ/aif t« <rj£0**wt Ttrs rxccfns, x&i uav*¥ 
avrw ixirecw. &%£* ' f * tptKktv upi^a ym<rflou, 33 

TAf£x*Xit o IlavAof ciiravlas [At]a,Xa,(Zuv rgoQns, Afyw*, 
Ti<r<rx(>i<rK<xi3iY.ot,Tri¥ n^ioy ifpipav wfo^oxwirlff, aa*»- 
toi iialtXtne, pr\itv irpo<r\ato[AS¥Oi' A jo vapaxaAu 34 

Jjua? «r^Aa|3«i» TfoftK, thto y*o wjof tuc vfxiTtpotq 
<r«1ufi#£ Jwaoj^ii* aitvoe y&f v[M»¥ 6f*£ *x tuc .x* paAtjf 
irf<r*ir«ft. E*w«v & ra\n» 9 xtu AaCw* «f?ov, «v;£«- 35 

f i0)(Tf ra) dew t¥omo¥ ira¥TM J xeu xXourocs mffceflo urSuiv. 

EvfvjKOt i$ yt¥OfA£¥0l TO,¥TS^ XOU OWTOI V^OCiXctQoPiO SO 

Too0n$. • HjUfv Jf fir t&) xcAotw ai ir&vou ^vxjxi, Jiaxo- 37 
(Tw iSiopmwl* «£. Kof«<rih*Tf* & Tjoipt}?, sx*<pi£ov 38 

to vAoioy, cxj&eAAopevo* tov ©**tov *K tuit 8aAao*(ray. 
*0t* i§ i(*.t£* tyi¥tlo, tw y* v ov * nriy»»<r*<>* m ««^w 39 
it t\¥% x<xTt¥o*¥ tyed* a*yiaAov, «K « iP»Aivo-ai1o, si 
^aiilo, «£«<r*i to xrAoiov. Kai Tac^yxvfa? wipu-; 40 

Acfli* eifiay ck tu» OaAoto-rav, «/** «vfrlff t*j ^£ux1»jf **c 
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M*\&wov 9 iwuxu\*y rw v*w* xat i ptv TBpufn tfti- 

42 rM xvfi&Tuy* ' T«* & ff atlwTw (3»A* lyitijo **« ra$ 
ttVfMalaq c*irox\um<ri f j&ti tk ixxaAvp{3u<r*f &o$uy«L 

43 c O & £X#kv1ofj£0$, PsAf/utvo? itavursu Toy IlauAw, 
ixaAuaw avT8f t» fSsAmfAalofy txfAtwt rs ts; fovacfuttw 
KoAvptpofry, arcrop'p'ujWlo* tsrp«T8? cti njv ytjv f£imt«* 

44 K«i T*ff Ao4T*c, *c f*«* *T* rommviy *? it twi ruw* rm 
am T8 isrAeia. x&* htm< lyci/fre **i!Jaf Aigrodwaft re* 
tw ynv* 

Kfifex* 

iVAI JWwtalic, tot4 Hriywcw ot* M<Xtrn «-otiwc x*^ 



oT. Pat*/, baying appealed to the judgment seat 
of Ca*ar % is, with several other prisoners* commit- 
ted to the charge oijitfim, a Roman Centurion, to 
bp transported forthwith to Italy. As the occur- 
rences were , remarkable, and the Apostle expe- 
rienced great deliverances during this, voyage, be is 
very particular in the description of it. He does 
not, however, tell us the port he first sailed from : 
nor is it at all material. It is said in the narrative, 
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that they came the next, day to Sidon : from which 
drcttmataoGe it is probable they set out from 
Ptelemais, or, as it was originally called, Aeon : 
Grotins is of opinion they went from Camrea* 
Weighing from Sidon they passed under Cyprus^ 
because the wind was contrary ; and coasting Ctlicia 
and Pamphylia they arrived at Myra in. Lycicu 
Hitherto they had sailed in a ship of Adramyttum ; 
from which they were now shifted to one of Alex* 
andriUy that was sailing to Italy. And making in 
many days but a slow progress, and with difficulty 
getting to the height of Cmdos> the wind still con- 
tinuing unfavourable, they shaped their course 
south, to the most eastern point of Crete, under 
the promontory Sahnone : and having hardly wea- 
thered that headland, they canie to a port called 
the Fair Havens, near the city Lasea. Which port 
not being commodiooS to winter in, it was thought 
adviseable to try, if by any means they might attain 
to Pheniee, and there winter. This was likewise a 
haven of Crete, that lay open to the north-weal 
and south-west winds. They accordingly set sail ; 
and had the advantage of a southern breeze, that 
aptung up, and carried them close under land. But 
in a short time a turbulent and tempestuous wind 
beat upon the coast; and that with such fury and 
violence, that they were not able amf&axj^v, to 
face it : so that, running close under the island 
Clattda, and being obliged to kt the ship drive, 
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they overshot the haven Phenice: and, after beating 
the seas fourteen days at the mercy of the tempest, 
they found themselves at last in the Adria> and were 
wrecked upon the island Melita. This wind is said 
to have been Mt^<; Tuf&>w*<*, a typhonic wind or 
hurricane, and was called by the mariners Euro- 
clydon. 

This is a short and succinct account of all that is 
relative to the navigation and journal of the Apostle. 
In which there are two circumstances that I shaH 
make some remarks upon : the one is the tempes- 
tuous Wind before mentioned; the other is the 
Island, cm which they were cast away. 

In respect to the Wind, St. Luke, Chap, xxvir. 
v, 14. of the Acts, gives this particular account of 

it— M*T w iroXu $$ ij3fltXf kctri* autik Mtpog TVfwpntof, o 

xx\*(jlivo; EupoxAv&». The reason of my taking notice 
of this passage is, that the Alexandrine MS. has a 
different reading ; as has likewise the Vulgate, and 
all the translations from it : which reading is coun- 
tenanced by many learned men ; though there is no 
reason, that I can see, to admit any alteration. 
Bochart, Grotius, and Bent ley, great and respect- 
able names, (not to mention others) are offended at 
the present reading Ev^xKvim ; and think Btf*x»x«v, 
or, as the Vulgate has it, Euroaquilo to be more 
agreeable to the truth. Dr. Bent ley especially, in 
his excellent remarks upon Free-thinking, is very 
full upon this head. As his criticism is in this place 
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very extraordinary, I will present it *to the reader 
at large ; and then subjoin my own reasons for being 
intirely of a different opinion; 

He argues in this wise-—" The wind Euroclydan 
" was never heard of bat here : it's compounded of 
" tv(*s and xAvJW, the wind and the waves ; and it 
" seems plain a priori from the disparity of those 
" ttvo ideas, that they could not be joined in one 
" compound: nor is there any other example of the 
" like composition. But EvpaxvAu*, or, as the vulgar 
" Latin here has it, Euroaquilo (approved by 
" Grotius and others) is so apposite to the context, 
" and to all the circumstances of the place; that it 
" may fairly challenge admittance, . as the word of 
" St. Luke. Tis true, according to Vitruvius, 
"Seneca, and P/my, who make Eur us to blow 
" from the winter solstice, and Aquilo between the 
" summer solstice and the north point ; there can 
" be no such wind nor word as Euroaquilo ■: be- % 
" «ca<ise the Solajms or A pheliotes from the cardinal 
" point of east comes between them. But Eurus 
" is here to be taken, as Gellius II. 23. and the 
u Latin poets jise it, for the middle ^equinoctial 
4 ? east, the same* as So I anus : and then in the table 
n of the twelve winds according to the antients, 
" between the two cardinal winds Septentrio and 
" Eurus, there are two at stated distances, Aquilo 
" and K«**k**. The Latins had no knoxvn name for 
" Kxixius: Quern ab oriente solstitiali excitatum 
" Graci K**x»av vocant ; apud nos sine nomine est ? 
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" says Seneca, Nat Quest v. 16. K*nu*f therefore 
" blowing between Aquilo and Eurus, the Roman 
*' seamen (for want of a specific word) might ex- 
" press the same wind by the compound name 
" Euroaquilo ; in the same analogy as the Greeks 
" call Evfyovorog the middle wind between Euros and 
" Notus ; and as you say now south-east and 
" north-east Since therefore we have now found 
" that Euroaquilo was the Raman mariners word 
" for the Greek K«*xt*? ; there will soon appear a 
" just reason why St. Luke qjHs it avf/tw rvpmxaq, a 
" tempestuous wind, VQrtic4su$> a whirling wind ; 
" for that's the peculiar character of K**xwk m 
" those climates ; as appears from several authors, 
" and from that known proverbial verse, 

" So that with submission I think our Luther's 
" and the Danish version have done more right 
" than your English to the sacred text, by trans- 
" lating it Nord-ost, north-east: though accord- 
" ing to the present compass divided into XXXIL 
" Euroaquilo answers nearest to Ost-noHd-ost, 
" east-north-east : which is the very - wind that 
" would directly drive the ship from Crete to the 
" African Syrtis, according to the pilot's fears, in 
" the 17th verse." 

Thus far this learned critic, whose first objection 
to the common and accepted reading I .find to be, 
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that the wind Euroclydon was never beard of but' 
here. To this I answer, that I 'do not think it 
right to deviate from the original text, and admit 
of any alteration, merely because a word is new to 
us. St, Paul was in a ship of Alexandria, a city 
that ibr three centuries had maintained the greatest 
traffic of any place in the world. As extensive trade 
always introduces new terms of art, and distinctions 
not known before ; it is very possible for them to 
have had a name for a, wind, that might not be cur- 
rent in Attica or the Peloponnesus. If then there 
he any thing uncommon in this appellation, there is 
no occasion to have recourse to Gellius, or fly to 
the Poets for authority : all may be very right, 
though not authenticated by them, SeveraV Grecian 
nations had their particular names for months and 
festivals; and they might have their several dis* 
tinctions for weather add for winds. Had not the 
Athenians their CtywS-wu, XsXii* »s*i, n/>*?p#/**s, Ern<r*ai, 
names not in use at Alexandria f why might not 
the Alexandrians in their turn have terms that were 
unknown at Athens ? But the Doctor has a strange 
presumptive notion, that these were Roman sailors : 
and, the whole of his argument turns upon it. But 
this be takes for granted without the least founda- 
tion. The mariners were doubtless Greeks, that 
had their particular terms afcd distinctions, which 
other countries were not acquainted with. Many 
winds are not denominated from the point they blow 
from ; but from their effects and violence. How 
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' many species of winds are there at this day taken 
notice of by sailors, and in common acceptation 
among those who experience them, that are* little 
known out of the latitude they blow in ! We read of 
Levant winds, Trade winds, Monsoons, Cofman- 
t tries, Her mat am, and a suffocating blast, called a 
Bloom* on the coast of Guinea : they have the like 
scorching wind in Persia, called Samael, that comes 
from the mountains of Sulphur: add to these Tra* 
montanes, Travadoes, Tornqdoes, Pupugaios, Sum- 
masentas, Terrenos, and the very wind here men- 
tioned, otvtfJLt; ruftfuKoc, which our sailors at this 
day call a Tuffoon. They are not therefore t© be 
looked for dn the mariner's card ; nor to be rejected; 
if they 1)e not in common use and acceptation : for 
the novelty of a term should not necessarily be an 
objection to iti The word is uncommon, we grant : 
but what is it, that we are to substitute in its room? 
Another word equally uncommon. Neither Euro* 
ctydpn nor Euroaquilo are to be found but in this 
passage of the Acts ; where one is a various reading 
to the otter. " Euroclydon" says Dr. Bentley r 
" was never beard of but here :* he acknowledges 
presently afterwards the same of Euroaquilo. Why 
does he reject one reading for being singular, and 
admit another that is liable tQ the same objection ? 
what is it that determines his choice ? 

It seems, " Eurodydon is an odd compound, 
" being made up of tvpq and xXvim, wind and waves : 
" and it appears plainly a priori from the disparity 
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" of those, two ideas, that they could not be joined 
" in one ; nor is there another example of the like 
" composition." For my part, I can see np more 
disparity here, than I do in any other compounds ; 

SUCh as y««py«f, X f *Wy o? > xtp*oir&ixo$, vo&virfiyo$ &C* 

bo more inconsistency between wind and water, 
than between mill and water, wind and mill, land 
and water* &c, &c.: from whence we have wind- 
mill, watermill, windsail ; and, though a modem, 
yet a just compound, the English adjective, Terra* 
queoiiSr Add to these words of an exact analogy, 
Seabreeze, land breeze, landgate, Seagate, Watergate. 
In all compositions of this nature, where there are 
two substantives, there is ever a verb understood, 
that connects the two terms : nor can there be any 
more impropriety in blending wind with water in 
Eur&clydon, than in joining wind with wind in Eu- 
roaquilo. It is true, I should have taken the word 
Euroclydon to have signified an eastern swell, or a 
deep sea from the east : but, as the sacred writer 
tells us it was the name of a wind, it certainly im- 
plies a wind that makes such a swell from the east; 
i. e. when taken out of composition, Evp*c xAw£av, 
an east wiad that causes a deep sea or vast inun- 
dation. 

Thus much to make this reading feasible. But; 
were it otherwise, what would you substitute in its 
room ? Euroaquilo, say the patrons of the Vulgate. 
But there was no such wind : and, h*d there beert 
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stock it ode, yet it could not be that specified here ; 
as I will abundantly prove hereafter. 
. In the first place, there never was, nor could be, 
such a wind as Euroafuilo. The learned writer, 
whose opinion I am controverting, takes uncommon 
pains to remove Etirus from the point where it is 
ever stationed, in order to compound it with a wind 
that ?t is really incompatible with. And bow does 
.be effect it? by means the most extraordinary : no 
less than by making Gellius and the Latin poets, 
whose authority he does not produce, the best judges 
to determine the establishment of the Greek winds, 
in contradiction to the Greeks themselves : all which 
labour is undertaken to introduce a reading as new 
and uncommon as that which he repudiates. And, 
m making use of Roman authority, be confessedly 
sets aside the evidence of the best and most respect- 
able writers ; and founds his opinion on the report 
of a single person, who will at last turn out a con- 
tused and a second-hand voucher. But let us at- 
tend to his words — " Tis true, according to Vitru- 
vius, Seneca, Pliny," (he might have added Varro, 
Columella, and of the Greeks, who were the best 
judges, Aristotle, Times thene#> Bio, Posidonius* 
Strabo, &c.) according to the opinion of these, 
" there fcould be no such wind, nor word, as Eu- 
" roaquih : but Eufus is here to be taken, as 
" Gellius II. 32. and t$ie Latin poets use it, for the 
" middle agquinoctial eafctT — As to the poets, lie 
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does not produce their evidence ; nor is it worth 
producing, they write always so indeterminately, * 
and with such a latitude. The whole of the argu- 
ment then rests upon Gtllius : let us turn to him, 
and hear what he says. 

He tells us nothing of himself, but only— Favo- 
rinus ita fabulatus est—* Being at dinner with one 
Favorinus, that person discoursed at large about the 
winds, and ran counter to the opinions of the best 
writers that preceded him. Among other things 
that he determined, was the place of the wind Eurus; 
which, as far as we can understand him, he would 
fain remove from the eastern winter solstice, and 
make it the same as the Solanus and Ap hAiwtik : that 
is, instead of the soulh-east, he would place it in the 
eastern Equinoctial point * But this Favorinus is 



* Ovid says, 

Eurusaff Auroram Nabatbaeaque regna recessit. . Metam. 1. 6l. 

That's not much amiss— Virgil places it in the vicinity of the 
north pole— Septan subjecta Trioni 

Gens effrena virtlm Riphceo tunditur Euro. Georg. 3. 381. 

Can Dr. Bent ley imagine that pilots and mariners were guided 
by such authorities ? To speak the truth, Virgil means by Eurus 
the wind in general ; just as he uses dura silex for any hard rock, 
querent and ilex for any timber. Where he speaks of Eurus as 
Infesting the climate, he just before mentioned the Caurus blowing 
—Semper hictns, semper spir antes f rigor a Cauri. The Caurus and 
Eurus are winds diametrically opposite. 

* Qui ventus igitur ab Oriente verno, id est y aequinoctiali venit, 
nominatur Eurus— is alio quoque a Grcecis nomine avifrwTtf* a Ro* 
manis nauticis Subsolanus cognominatur. Aul. Gell. Lug. Bat. 

VOL. V. I 
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not of sufficient consequence to be opposed singly 
to the group of illustrious writers before mentioned. 
He was a Sophist ; and does not in the present af- 
fair acquit himself with proper precision. The words 
of his commentator upon this very passage will 
give one a just idea what his authority merits : hi- 
trkati hie loquitur Favorinus ; et dubito an $eip- 
sum intellexerit ; *cel per Eurum Euronotum sive 
Vulturnum denotttoerit. Sed quid commune Vul- 
turfto cum Aquilone ? &c, Thus afl this laboured 
evidence vanishes m smoke; and it is the real opinion 
of his Scholiast, that the Sophist did not understand' 
himself, any mote than he is understood of others. 
— J Sd much for Favorinus fabulator. 



1666. p. 160. Caurus — adyersus Aquilonem fiat, Favenius— 
adversus Eurum fiat. p. lftl. lapygem—eum esse prppemodum 
Caurura existimo—videtur advcrsus Eurum^/fore. pag. l63. 

The whole of this dissertation in Aulus Gellius is a burlesque 
upon criticism ; the chief speaker being so confused and incon- 
sistent. Towards the close Favorinus tells us, that he was very 
near giving along detail of all the winds that blow; " for really," 
says he, u \ have taken a cup too much,— quia paulo plus adbibi : 
but it is not fair to have all the conversation to one's self." What 
makes it more ridiculous, is that Gellius assures us, all this was 
uttered with great elegance of words, and with peculiar grace and 
address in the delivery.— What signify grace and elegance, with- 
out perspicuity and precision ? Hac nobis Favorinus in eo quo dkri 
tempore apud mensam suam summd cum elegant id verborum totiusque 
strmonis comitate at que gratia denarr unit. p. l63. lib. 2. 22. 

3 Who could imagine, there would ever be any controversy 
about the particular stations of the Greek winds, as long as the 
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Another reason for my rejecting this reading of 
the Vulgate is the terms it is compounded of. For, 



Octogon tertple of Jndronicms Cyrriestes at Athens, commonly 
called the Temple of the Winds, was in being? It is intire, and 
has been described by Sir George Wheler and Spon. It has since 
been delineated at large by Mons* Le Roy, and still more accu- 
rately by Mr. Steuart. Vitruvius and Varro quote its authority. 
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Agreeable tp this is the determination of Dionysius Uticensis in 
his description of the Grecian winds. A*n top vtwaew xA*juaT*# 
Titvapt; auStmxot aw*?** «m/ao», o Aw^iarrw* jum o Zfftffoc* x*t • 
Bopi oft *** • Notoj. *0 /m» yr Afln^taTwr ««ro awroAiiut xttrpv fif«- 
fuw* f^n w*qaentorr*f avrot Toy Ef goy, xai top Kamar, x. t. A. 
Geopon* Edit. Cantab, p. lo\-— — In like manner Vitruvius— Inter 
Solatium e* Auatrum.— Eurus. lib. 1. cap. 6. 

22 
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if the etymology of Euroclydon is unsatisfactory to 
Grotius, Lipsiensis and Boclwrt ; that of Euroa- 
quilo may he equally so to others. Those learned 
men seem to me to have proceeded on a wrong prin- 
ciple : for they think, as the Greeks compounded 
the two winds Eur us and Notus, and formed a third, 
that was a medium to the extremes ; so Eurus afld 
Aquilo might have been blended in the same man- 
ner, and a third called Euro aquilo have beea con- 
stituted from them. But they do not sufficiently 
consider that in the former case the Greeks joined 
together two winds of Greek original ; in doing 
which there was no impropriety ; but there is a ma- 
nifest impropriety in the latter case, where a Greek 
and a Roman wind are unnaturally combined : for 
Eurus is a Greek name, Aquilo a Roman ; and 
they are for that reason incompatible, and inconsis- 
tent with each other. It is true, Seneca does say in 
his pointed and witty manner, that both Eurus and 
Zephyrus were in his time admitted into the Roman 
language : 4 Eurus jam civitaie donatus est, et 
nostro sermoni non tanquam alienus intervetrit ; 
" Eurus has had at last the freedom of the city 
" presented him, and no more passes among us as a 



Ab Oricnte aqmnoctlnli Subsolamis ;" ab Oricnte brumali Vbl- 
turtras : ilhttn Apclioten, tune Eurum Grceci appellant. Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. 2. cap. 47. Edit. Harduin. 

4 Nat. Qiurst. lib. 5. rap. 1G\ 
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" foreigner :" Favonium — Zephyr urn esse dicetit 
tibi, etiam qui grtecb ftesciunt loqui ; " even those 
"that cannot speak Greek will tell you that Zephy- 
rus is the same as Favo?iius" From whence we 
may gather that these words were in some degree 
admitted at Rome among people of rank and letters : 
but, if the author means that they were become the 
current language of the Romans, he expresses him- 
self in a very lax manner. Pliny himself makes 
use of this word more than onoe ; yet tells us 5 very 
expressly that for Eurus the Romans had Vultur- 
nus, for Boreas they used Jguilcfr^bxid he lived 
lifter Seneca. For it does not follow, because a word 
is in vogue within the verge of the court, or in use 
with the learned, that it is 6 immediately in general 
acceptation. Sea-faring people keep long to their 
own terms : pilots and mariners come but late into 
th$ fashion. But, a& tbis may be matter of uhcer» 
tainty, let us abide by Seneca y where he speaks fully 
to the purpose ; which he does, when he proves there 
was no such wind as Euroaquilo, by saying, the wind 
that answered to Kaw*f h^d ^uiong the Itotfians 
no name. 



5 Hist. Nat. lib, 18. cap. 34. Edit. Hardqip. 

6 We have many instances of this in French worcjs, jhat are 
used by people of rank, and adopted into the English language, 
which the commonalty are not acquainted with, I dare say, 
the wind Eurus was no more in use among the Roman sailors, 
tfiao the Levant or Poncnt are among the British* 
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And here I cannot but take notice of the strangest 
inference that I believe was ever made. The words 
of Seneca I have mentioned before~— Q«e«* Graeci 
KaiK<ai/ vocant, apud no$ sine nomine est. As this 
writer was contemporary with St. Paul, one would 
think his testimony decisive ; and might naturally 
expect it to be used to prove there was no such word 
in the language. But Dr. Bentky makes quite a 
different inference— " As the Raman seamen had 
* no specific word, they probably might express it 
u by the compound Euroaquifo;" and he afterwards 
tells you he found that they did so : all which, stript 
of its specific distinction, amounts in plain English 
to this— Since Seneca assures us the Romans had no 
name for this wind, the Roman sailors must for that 
very reason have had one : whieh distinction be- 
tween the Romans and Rinnan sailors is truly curi- 
ous. 7 This is the first time, I believe, a writer's au- 
thority is used to contradict his own testimony ; and 



7 The process of this investigation is worth attending to. The 
scope of Dr. Bentky 's argument is this— Seneca assurer us that 
the Romans had no name for this Greek wind ; consequently the 
Roman sailors bad none : as the Roman sailors had no name for 
it, they probably invented one; and hence we find they had one. 
To all which I subjoin, to complete the argument ; as the Roman 
sailors had a name for it, certainly the Romans had. Thus you 
may, by this subtle way of reasoning, prove that the Romans, at 
one and the same time, had and had not a name for the thing ir\ 
dispute. 
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a*af position inferred from positive evidence to the 
contrary. As Seneca and P#«y were both of them 
pMtoeophers, and wrate p<gir ticulariy ^a this subject; 
it *3£&ot be 3»ppo^d ttyat they could be ignorant of 
a circua*3tai*ce of thi^ nature. 

I have already observed, that, through the whole 
course of Dr. Bent ley's reasoning, the gaarioers are 
supposed to be Romans. This is without any hesi*- 
tation take© for granted ; though there is not the 
least show of evidence to countenance the opinion* 
Are #e to iqwgine, because the Ramans conquered 
all the world, thut they nayigated every ship ppoa 
the mm ? The £v*agali6t does net tell us, that this 
was, an Italian ship comiag from Alexandria ; but 
%n Alexandrine ship going to Itaiy. It is therefore 
wonderful that Owe**, Bochart, Gratius, and, I ber 
lie*e, every wrrter jufgm the sulyecl^ should overlook 
this circumstance, that entirely subverts their bypor 
thesis. There is loot the least reason to imagine that 
the mariners were from Italy. Alewandrinz ships 
were navigated by people of jilewanAria ; as apr 
pears by a ship fiy>m ihat place* which Luciaw in a 
serious Piatonie 8 dialogue gives a very particular 
account of. It set out from the Pharos laden with 
corn ; and was to bring back in return the amount 
of twelve Attic talpnts to \k$ Qvm&- Had the 



* Jltoiei'4£i%«t. 
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crew been Romans, it could not but have been men- 
tioned. From the name of the pilot, and the con- 
versation held in the Piraeus by the Athenians with 
the master of the ship, and indiscriminately with the 
sailors, it is plain they had the same language, and 
consequently were Greeks of Alexandria. It is ob- 
servable the name of the ship was the Isis ; and it 
had the image of that goddess on the prow. 

There are many other accounts of Alexandrine 
ships, that will prove what I maintain. Various au- 
thors speak of them, particularly 9 Cicero f lo Sueto- 
nius, " Seneca, M Strabo. ■ As the trade they carried 
on was immense, and at the satae time is a circum- 
stance closely connected with my subject ; I hope 
the reader will excuse me, if I dwell a little upon 
this head, and lay the nature and process of this na- 
vigation before him. Their chief commodity was 
corn, which they exported annually for Italy to a 
great amount. This was a freight of such conse- 
quence, that many laws were enacted under diffe- 
rent emperors for its regulation and dispatch. The 
mariners particularly were under great restrictions, 
11 being obliged to use their utmost diligence ; and 



■• Omtpro Rab. Post. 15. 

10 In Augusto & Ncrone. 

11 Senec. Epist. 77. 

t% Lib. 5. item Jib. 17. 
■» Cod. L XI, Tit* 1.6. 
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were liable to a capital punishment, if they unne- 
cessarily went out of their course, H The magis- 
trates and commissaries on shore suffered a total 
confiscation of their estates, if, they were convicted 
of mismanagement. ,5 In, short, no delay was allow- 
ed : for imperial Rome, the mistress of nations and 
pride of the universe, was often in want of bread. 
No city suffered at times greater scarcity ; nor was 
there 4 any gratuity to the people more acceptable 
than a donative of corn. For this reason Augustus, 
when he reduced Egypt into the form of a province,, 
opened the canals of the Nik, that had been ob- 
structed and spoiled : andexricted by way of tribute 
a certain portion of wheat, to be annually sent to 
Italy. The amount of this impost was incredibly 
great. If we may credit Aurelius Victor, l6 it was 
no less than twenty millions of Roman Modii : 
hujus (AugUsti soil.) tempore ex JEgypto nrhi 
annua ducenties centena millia frumenti infer eban- 
tur ; which in our measure Is above one hundred 
ancj sixty thousand- tun : ,7 an amazing quantity, yet 



*♦, L. 7» c. de Naviculars. 
?> L. 8. c— L. 4. C. 

l * Epitome de Vita et Moribus twp. Rox/ian. 

19 The English gallon by a statute of Henry VII. was to be 
eight pounds ; consequently the peck sixteen ; to which the Jlo- 
mah modius was equivalent, or rather somewhat more. Now 
20,000,000 Roman modii or pecHs X l( > ^ 320,000,000 pounds 
Troy. Which 320,000,000 divided by 2000 ;&$ number of pounds 
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only one third of what was raised from the African 
provinces. This was originally brought over in 
ships " of great burden ; that, at the same time, im* 
ported drugs, spices, silk, tapestry, glass, I9 in short 
all the produce and merchandise of th* east. They 



in a tun, give 1 60,000, the amount in tuanage of this importation 
from Egypt. 

The import of corn then from Egypt annually was 160,000 tun ; 
which at times must have amounted to no less than a million 
sterling. This was the consumption at Rome in three months ; 
being one third only of the corn supplied from Afric, beside* 
what came from Sicily and other pl*ces # . Arbuthtwt on Weights 
and Measures, p. 88. and 121. 

This will appear less extraordinary, when we are told that 
Ptoletny Philadelpkus raised every year from the same country of 
Egypt three times this quantity; as appear* from St. Jerome a\ 
the ninth chapter ciDdniel 

l \ The ship mentioned toy Jmm was 18$ fe*t long, 60 mi*, 
and about 4* feet from the upper deck to the keel. The Soletf 
Royal is in length 182, 48 broad, and, if I mistake not, about 4± 
deep. 

The Royal George, of 100 guns, from' the extreme 
part of the figure at the head of the taffarel 

Length of the lower deck ; 

Extreme breadth . # * . . i 

Depth in the hold . ; . . • 

' Height from the bottom of the keel to the waist . 

Height from the bdttom of the keel to the taffarel 

Burthen in tons . . , . * . £000 

In the computation and measurement of the Alexandrine ship I 
allow one foot and halfto a qabit. 

if Mart. Hb. 13, Epigr, 72. . 



Feet Inches 


212 


9 


178 





51 


.0 


22 


6 


45 


6 


61 


6 
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generally m out together, forming a large fleet 
called Cmm&tttts Alexandrians, and made use of 
Put&>U xo for an harbour; drawing, I imagine, too 
flgu&h water for the JiAer- Before them went some 
light frigates, called Prmcurs&rw aad Tahellarm % 
to give notice of their approach. They were always 
so welcome oa account of their freight, that they ' 
bad the privilege of entering the harbour with their 
mpparum or topsail displayed : an honour no other 
foreign ships were allowed. Puteoli was in thostf 
tinaes the great emporium of Italy : and its mole is 
represented as a wonderful structure; being founded 
dn stone piles, that were formed of a particular 
cement which hardened in the water : and taking in 
a mighty circumference, so that a large navy might 
ride securely within its barrier. Straho, speakigg 
of these fleets," take? notice that, ia respect to 
Italy i the imports and exports were very different 
" The ships came, he says, slow and deep laden ; but 
" returned home light and nimble." JTkw <T *vtk 

tv t« rtj AK^»^thd xai t» AiH<x*fcfj£*f ytvopwoq, of wv t«; 
oXxocAag sv n r&? aartfnrA<£, xou w reus ocvocyu>yx^ 9 ocov 

'f&ClgVTBpCU T£ XCLi X&p6t€gOLl $£VgQ xpKU** $tA£0*£J/. FrOm 

this account we may, I think, be assured of the 
country that these ships are to be referred to. They 
came to Italy, as it were to a mart ; but Egypt 
was their retreat and home. There was a Pharos 



*Q Senec. Epist. 77. 

S1 Vol. 2. p. 1142. Edit. Amstci. 1707. 
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or lighthouse near Putcoli, towards the building 
and repairing of which the Alexandrine ships paid a 
toll in common with other foreign vessels. There k 
an ** inscription extant to that purpose. This 
Pharos, I imagine, was situated in the island 
Caprece ; the same that was thrown down by an 
earthquake just before xi the death of Tiberius, and 
was afterwards rebuilt. It is alluded to by Statins 
in speaking of this coast ; 

** Teleboumgue domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
Lumina noctivagm tellit Pharos amutahma. 

There is another inscription mentioned by Grazvius, 
that is a further confirmation of what I have beea 
maintaining. It contains the wishes of some Aleat- 
andrine commanders for the health and long life of 
the Emperor Commodus : 

rnEP saTHPiAX &ai aiamonhs 

TOT KTPIOT ATTOKPATOPOS 

KOMMOAOT SEBASTOT 

OI NATKAHPOI TOT nOPETTIKOT 

AAEEANAPINOT 2TOAOT.* 5 



** Gruter. 

a3 Sueton. in Tiberio. c. 74% 
** Sylv. Lib. 3. ad Claudiam Uxorcm. Vers. 100, 
as There is something particular in the original form of the 
letters, that this inscription is composed of. It is at Rome in the 
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This inscription being in Greek seems to indicate, 
that those who composed it were of that nation* 
If these officers .had been Romans, they would have 
paid this compliment to their Emperor in their 
native language. 

I thought it would not be unentertaining to the 
reader to have this short history of the trade of 
Alexandria laid before him: which I have been 
pretty full in describing ; as it is much to the pre- 
sent purpose, and of some consequence in respect 
to a subsequent inquiry. We may learn from many 
particulars here mentioned the true country of the 
persons who navigated the Apostle's ship. They 
came from the same place with those specified 
above, and on the same errand, to carry corn to 
Italy ; but whether on a public or a private ac- 
count, is uncertain. It is probable, they set 
out with the grand fleet, but were very early sepa- 
rated by stress of weather : which was perhaps the 
reason of their meeting with another ship after- 
wards from the same port ; that had undergone the 
like disaster, and lost its passage. It is sufficient, 
that every circumstance evinces, they were Greeks 
of Alexandria : they had therefore a name for this 
wind ; and cannot be supposed to have unnecessarily 



Belvedere ; and it seems to be carefully copied by Jos. Scaligcr in 
his animadversions on Euseb. Chrqn. p. 119* 
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adopted one of a foreign manufacture, one too of 
so barbarous a construction. ** 



*• Lucian plainly intimates that the principal person was a 
Grecian, and paints him very particularly. And here: I cannot 
hut take notice of a great oversight in historians ; who, in their 
descriptions of nations, sit down contented with giving us the 
battles, confederacies, and achievements, that are in common 
to people of every denomination and climate : but the strong r 
national outlines and Constitutional marks they forget to exhibit* 
Jtow we are pleased, when* we are made acquainted with the 
particular turn of mind and disposition of any nation: and are 
glad to proceed farther, and to survey the personal distinctions 
and characteristics; and to have the dress, air, and habit, as it 
were in a picture, presented before us. In the passage alluded 
to above, Lucian gives us such a picture of a Greek of Alexandria. 
He describes him as issuing out of his apartments in the ship, 
neatly dressed, and making a gay appearance ; having his hair 
combed back, and tied with great exactness according to th* 
fashion of hjs country. Bat when this trim personage comes to 
be more nearly examined, and compared with a native Athenian : 
he falls infinitely short in the opinion of those who behold him ; 
as Lychnis, one of the interlocutors, witnesses — Ktu fw e veuv 
x#fo{, ot teLfwmirt) o /xt»ga*t0-*ft{ f&{* jaw— -ot/ro$ y«{, *•£©* T* /*•- 
**7W* i»v*»t xai flrgoxfiAof $rh xot% Xtirptf mymv t*»» ntiAd*f % xeu if- 
SiyyiTo **HTiav£(*$9oit t» x«* <rvn%*$ x«t iwir^o^or, *EAta)i>t$-s fti*, c? t# 
vctrpov &g tw yo$u x.eu ru m (pans rota. We have here the na- 
tional marks of this person strongly delineated. He seems to have 
been a Mestize: his countenance being deeply bronzed; his lips 
protuberant ; his legs dry and thin ; and the tone of his voice fo- 
reign, and his manner of speaking somewhat inarticulate and 
hasty. In short, we see here a Greek insensibly verging towards 
an Ethiopian. Many people think the Negroes arc a distinct 
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But what occasion is there for going thesfe lengths 
to prove the impropriety of this word, which, at 
first Sight, is manifest from the context. Dr. 
Bentley insists that the Vulgate and Alexandrine 
reading is the true one. Let us for once allow it, 
and attend to the consequence. Euroaquilo is then 
to be inserted in the table of Roman winds, and to 
answer to the Cacias of the Greeks. In conse- 
quence of this, St. Luke is made to say, ^bt ov ttoXv 

h sj3c*A* xoer % dtwfnc enefioe ruf arixo?, i xotXxptvo; Euf xkvXuv * 

that there came upon them a violent typhonic wind, 
called Enrdaquito. I Would only ask what is the 
meaning of Evfaxux«v ? It is said to be an ENE : or, in 



species from the rest of mankind: but I do not perceive any rea- 
son for such a notion. Who can doubt, that setfs a Greek thus 
sunk i^b tin Egyptian, but that fin Egyptian by degrees may de- 
fmsate to*Cqfir*f 

There is a passage in PlautHs, that will away* be acceptable o» 
the same account as the foregoing. It is in the famulus, Act. 5. 
Sc. 2. where the author gives us a general idea of the Carthagi- 
nian women ffom Giddeheme, a native of those parts. Hanno had 
feeenincjTrirmg what was the make and figure" of a particular per- 
son**k£fcz». Sed tafum Nvtrix, qua sit facie, mihi expedi. Milphio 
answers— *Statura hand magna, corpore aquilo— Specie venusta, ore 
parvo, atque oculis pernigris. Making allowance for the times, 
one would imagine he was describing some beautiful Moor of An- 
dalusia or Grenada, if the accounts transmitted to us are true, 
these original marks were not erased when the Moriseocs left 
Spain : and the Saracen blood must have been deeply tinctured 
with the Punic. 
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round terms, a north-east wind^— Construe it so, aod 
see what sense can be made of it — " In a short time 
" there beat upon it a typhonic wind called a north- 
" east/' or a hurricane, or a violent storm, of what 
you please, called a north-east wind* Try every 
way, and you will still be disappointed. Mere is an 
extraordinary circumstance mentioned ; and you 
expect it to be called by a particular appellation: 
but yon meet with nothing satisfactory : the specie* 
is denominated by the genus, a retrograde way of 
determination; and the name* 7 that should discri- 
minate affords not the distinction required Eu- 
roaquilo is a stationed wind: and may be referred 
to as a general point for all winds that blow in that 
direction, taking in all from the slightest breeze to 
the strongest gale. This typhonic wind is mentioned 
as a species ; and therefore cannot be denominated 
by a general term : because a genejml denomiiMtf ion 
does not specify nor distinguish. If a writer informs 
us that, on the coast of Malabar, they have a Mon- 
soon called a south-west ; how does this particu- 
larize or explain ? The converse, indeed, affords a 
proper distinction; they have a south-west wind 
called a Monsoon : the other is false : fbr the south- 
west is not a species of periodical wind, and conse- 
i quently cannot be the specific name of one- There 



47 We define things by general terms ; but tbey are called by 
specific and particular ones. 
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k * fatttcy ta*be wage of tins w<*d, tha* at far is 
aat s<* apparent : as long as it oo<nr> wt ite wugami 
&*eigB §arh Eujjucuaa*, k it aoijtne eaiily takro for 
the specific na»e o£ thief typhratc wind; bdogpato 
umtstoai term, and stewiogty^ot'UAapplicable toan 
amOiuiBoo subject, Skri p; it vof its ^mohitlwe drasf; 
thaigia, aall ifctpieiB northern**, hand refer it to the 
ttJbfo'tf the mods, xwr iteptoasriivthfe heavens : the 
ttlaty theo oeaees, and tto miiapphcation appease. 
It » eutaiwx to -see the efrtbacrassoiee* e€ the first 
translators of the Near *Tet*mevt<in<* J&iglM 
.efeovt tttt passage, vemtm Tfypkomcus, <qid vatmttfr 
Bmnmfmlo. Tpuble * tart4iw<ak)^»9-6«rtiiceitte 
tettcnto the seose, end ostt u it b, fiawe j6£ veyhdnqot 
ufcttae wrtta^aat^tarfriflg no waite of the wortb, 
fmi<wt0tar : ha Umnp>qft9fl tk&*; arose B&wjnst 
tkcm purpose aflamwtfwyiuk dztfafi (&tmorth*m&. 
Ototteoto-feaad* J&Jta and 

otiwr* chota* to afeittaby the fetter* and a» run imi> 
an ahsurdify, Tb*y translate it, « jftto ' vf mnd 
wWo*<w edited th? nw*h»m*t: And Hbiiy+iish, u 



li^O, and the edition 9f i5£f>, 4tp;.also ihosc in Edward tlip 
Sixths reign. See likewise Griffon's great Bible, 154?l r <> vcr - 
looked \y Bp. Tonttatt; and tfie translations from tlie version of 
Erasmus. ^ , > • 

* The first *dhioa of thp Wbltf ty Cowdde^ 153|. foU Nw 
Trttamtut aialer Bower's faape&lmh ;***$,: at, far*** dpdirattd 
to ,LfirU CrovwclL fcjpw ff<at. f rin^ed-at Swt/pcrk, , 14>S8, 
VOL. V. A A 
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tempestuous windy which is calhd north- east. But 
the translators afterward*, seeing this dilemma, had 
xecanrse to the original; Greek; and remedied the 
difficulty by inserting the true reading* 

But on the other hand, it is to be observed that 
the word Euroclydan is hoi: attended with these 
improprieties : aad though, by setting aside the.fcf r 
mer reading, this roay seem sufficiently anthe&tir 
gated; yet I think it may he further proved to be 
the true reading from the traonof the text-^^T ? 
ttoXv £* sj3oXi . xat m\Mn$ #»</*»£ , Twpmtxoe t '* not long 
" after there beat upon it,", says our translation hir 
defimtelyr— beat upon Afhat? certainly, vara **«*, 
upon the island Crete, under which they ran^.fer 
r thi& is the last thing mentioned, that it can bcr re- 
ferred to; " there \ heat upon the island a tempea- 
.'* tuous wdnd exiled EurochfdmL" Now, without 
<donbt, when a storm cornea' upon a place, i*i must 
beat upon it, let it come Atom my point whatever* 
Yet^ bad the wind blown off from the sjiore, $U 
Luke would\not have ueed the expression $*** **** 
avm, " beat upon the island ;" because it is a re- 
lative .expression, referring to the situation of the 
person who speak? pf it, who was at that time to the 
windward pv south of it It is plkiii therefore, the 
wind blew upon shore : and must have come frorij 
the south or south-east Thi§ is fully warranted 
from the point where the ship wa#, wd the direc- 
tion it ran in afterwards, which was towards the 
porth and north-west, as I shall prove in the sequel. 
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All these circumstances agree well with Euroclydon; 
but are not compatible with any other wind. 

After saying, the Roman sailors might express the 
wind by the compound Euroaquilo, Dr. Bent ley 
concludes; " Since therefore we have now found 
" that Euroaquilo was the Roman mariners word for 
" the Greek Kanu#f." — This is most decisive work, 
from a supposed possibility to infer a certainty, 
But to proceed — " Since we have found Euroaquilo 
" to be the true reading, there will soon appear a 
" just reason why St Luke calls it xnpo? tu^wxo*, a 
" tempestuous wind, vorticcsus, a whirling wind,*' 
&c This is a great mistake, and the order of the 
terms is iuverted. St. Luke does not call the wind 
Euroaquilo a tempestuous wind, but the reverse* 
He is made to call a tempestuous wind, Euroaquilo 
—•" 30 there beat upon it a tempestuous wind called 
11 thp north^east'Wwhich reading is so preposterous 
that it rqins at ome all Dr, Bentley h$s been la- 
bouring to establish. Such are the difficulties this 
learned m^n has involved hiniseif in, to support a 
favourite reading ; so hard it is to render a stubborn 
text pliant, and warp it tp our wishes. 



!• JEC«*# K*T #VT*i *Mf4A{ TVfVHKIK, JtoAtfjEAWf f.V^»%0>Mf» 
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ISLAND MELITE. 



HAVING tljus dispatched, and, I hope, flatly 
feecorily, what! first premised to take hi hand, I 
come now to the second part, which was to ascer- 
tain the particular bland, on which the Apostle Sft» 
Fakl was shipwrecked. Thi^ <me would imagine, 
eoold be attended with no djifficulty : for it is very 
plainly expressed, that, after having been tossed for 
seme time in the Adria, they were at laat cast upon 
Ihe island MdUe* The only question is, whkh is 
the sea called Ai$na i or Adriatic; and what island 
can be found in that sea mentioned by such a name* 
The Adriatic sea is that large gulf that lies be- 
tween Italy and the antient IUyria> and retains its 
name to this day. And as to the island we are in 
quest of, jherfl w$p % ons ia that sea called MtUte y 
which is taken notice of under that came by the 
best geographical writers. Styldx Cdrymdenm, 
enumerating th6' J&inHk of that sea; apeaks of Me- 
lite very particularly; placing it not far from the 
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river NarOj and the neighbouring Isthmus, in the 
district of tlie Nestiaans, who were an Illyrian 

nation. 1 IIpi* twi tw Napwva n-orajuw Trag&irXtwraii, 
mXXti J£«{« awixa <rpoj£a c»? S'fcXcKrca** xai nnros t*js 

-w«f ax«a? x«f ** *yyt>*> *? ovofjm }AtXim. He says it was 
twenty stadia from Cbrcyfa Mel<ena 9 or the black 
Corcypa. Agathemerus, taking notice of Melitc 
and the adjacent islands, - memkm$ tlfem in this 

Order :* Eio-i it xxi iv tw Ajjoia vmroi ir«f « tuv lWv*ii<z f 

MiAjttj. Ptoiemy calls them Dalmatian island*, and 
enumerates .thferrf thus': MmvTf«ytg»* *«* ".«•*#£ 
*«*$»* ■***.*•**, K #f**jwB i{ pi**iv*» Mtautut* #*«■•&; 3Aey 
are likewise spbk*n of by P&ny, 4 :who intentions 
^a«wfand/^a; andsays, AbkisCorcyr^Mtitcjm 
cognomima, cumCnididrum oppicb, <&>tst XXW. 
M..p$ssu%m; inter quern et lUyricwm JIdita. 
mds caivbs Mditms ^ppdlari Cailimschiis auctor 
est. It is mentioned by Antoninus * in hi* Itinera- 
rim.toarbimin. Tram these aiHhorities *e find 
that ;9fd)ffe *?& mJllyfia» islmi inMbb Adriatic 
sea, fit), t&> province QitfarNetiiacms; and that it 
% t>e»v#m Gorcyra :mgm ahc^tbe juain MimV tery 

' -' : -.'.-?.' s i. ^ -V^li-:-, ,. * • -:.} v v - *\ . j:. * 

1 Videfojogrt Antiqt-GroridV. tH^IM. ifOO p. 18. 

3 Gcogr. lib>Si adjfiitfm. .-.^ ♦; ; '< ,-' - . > ' 

4 flj?t. ^at. lib. 3, jc*p,j wit JE^it. H4rdwij fc ; 

5 Vide p. i j$ Ediu Lugdun. "* ,J f "-- 
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near the 41 vtr Nar'o artd the Isthmus above it. It 
Wds called by. the antients Melite, Meiitene, and 
*Melitu$sa ; at this day Melede, and by the »SWa- 
wnian*) Mleet ; and is in the jurisdiction of Ra- 
gusa. This was the place, to which Agesiiaus the 
father of Oppian the poet was banished by Severus; 
upon a notion that he had not shewn that Emperor 
proper respect 7 His son attended him daring his 
confinement, and iq that interval composed Ms 
Halieutics w&d Cynegetics, which some years after 
he carried to Rome. They gamed him great repu- 
tation, especially with Caracalla, the succeeding 
Emperor ; who, together with the Empress Julia 
Ihfmm, his mother, was complimented in these 
poetw. The aq$ter was ordered to ask any gra- 
tuity: be the oaly requested his father's enlarge* 
amt Thb wad immediately granted ; and he was 
honoured with a piece of gold for every verse be- 
atdea. , As to the catuli Melitenses mentioned by 
.GallimickuSy they are by some ascribed to Malta; 
1mA it is a jjiistakeu These dogs were an Ilfyrian 
Am&d; and .very common in Magna Gracia, and 
those: places , that bad, any correspondence with the 
Greek colonies in the Adriatic: but, of all others, 
they were in greatest esteem among the Sybarites, 
the most lapguid and indolent people upon earth ; 



• Polybius ap&! Steph* Byzant. 
7 Anon, vita Oppianu 
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tt ho. made thea* taftnaH attend them, to the bathsi 
carrying: in their noAath* tke. Jitttei iwpleaiefits. for 
bathing* 

There ia a /gem mentioned in the * Museum FJc* 
rjcntinuWy with a. . repr^acoUition of one of thtee 
dogs, and a short, aticosnt of them ml^oifted. C*» 
mm Mtlitaarum, quovuto tneminit Atkeu&ufy kh 
1SL cup. 3. «r Ixmsfuit, sequL writes, ad halmmmL 
Serai qffipitan hi,implebat*t r old guttut&Usinigiia 
fetentea, quifocs domhni wtg&re**tur. dtslrmger&e 
4mrque ; nti had rjmssima.et pxtkJxtrrittoa\ gemnm 
ostemliL 9 Thi$\*hm account o£ the island* I 
tlnmght proper uir. lay before the reader; taahnr 
Chat such a pbae qrattd* atnd M^imke off mghptt- 
jndice that might ariar firoa* kssapposod obscacrtpr 
From what has been sai^ tbfc poadt woaWk.la* 
settled past controversy, were, iti not fop an islands 
the same name, . si touted: at aLgreat ditfafteeJa the 
African sea. It has been, the ooHUnocofinioik that 
the JWettJe.uoiwj called iiff&a *a» >tbe Asufepfatte of 
, theAposite's^hipwreck: andthfeaatiucaJweiai*** 
dition of ktog standing ta support thia notion; Ufa* 
however geotral this, amy have beea, I thiakjiliaay 
,be fiairly proved that itueottld not be tfaetibend met* 
tioned by the Evangelist. Harem I dffiar again 
from Gratim> t ChfVcr r Beza, Bt&ffiy, *ftd foam 



? Vol; 2* tftb.^Q, 
• See tab, !#..: . 
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19 Bock&rt, thirt ctirmog, h^efcuigabte, aad partict** 
hmhf leataaed man. He' has taken much pains to 
prove tfie tradition is well grounded, a»d that Malta 
is the place upon which St, Ptf«a/ reeked. But, h* 
doing th^, he takes many thiogS for gratfted that 
cannot be allowed him r and s peaks with too great 
ar latitude: so that fBe whole seem* a force and a 
s4**iiv end eat* never be made to agpee witb the text, 

The gra*d difficulty, and, fadeed* an imurmou&t* 
aim one, lies here; that, as St. Paw/ says expressly 
tb&etba island he waa east upon w&a in the 4drta^ 
Mldte) to be proved thfe place spokfta of, muse he 
made an Adriatic island. To effect this, the 1 leagued 
Bottort iabojvrf hard. He, shews, firot, that the 
mmmemti speeftittg of incroeched ap*r> the Iwmto; 
that ift etjbtfided itself to tJie «$wwj? Cormt/iiacm ; 
liw*vm oiwber, lib engrossed. Ihe Sicilian seafcad th# 
$htf <ar » .>r arid *hufc advancing step by step* be in* 
akafaa jf&&* wflhinv its Verge ; makes the! coast of 
tdjria* washed by its waives ; and would pers«ade 
jbh tbnttjLepti* in agra.Tripolittmo wassifcwtfed 
iipdn ■**»' ^riattfc .coasts All this he does upoo 
fl» etothdrity «fr the poets? and a few o£ the* lata £ 
Wacarfansr, - •:.»* ' ;/.;;'< .. , i: . ! • 

■As for 1 the |)oetB^ vtheir evidence/ is »/ot wortjh 

lakifig tiotice afo' tfeey «iake evaiy tlabig.sujbseririeht 

;■ **o '* ■, J/ . .. iu,; ; v« * vw>.f 
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to measure. Yet, even of these, nothing be quotes 
comes up to his purpose. The learned writer seems 
to make use of their trespasses, merely to prepare 
the reader for what is to come ; that he may not be 
too much shocked at the violence of the after-evi- 
dence. What Ovid and Tibullu* say is only pre- 
paratory : Phifo strut us and Pausanias come bat 
half way : those that speak to the purpose are Pt** 
copius, Orosius and JEthkus. These are they that 
advance the Adriatic to the confines of Bare* ; and 
by the same way of proceeding might make Car* 
thage itself, if they pleased, an appendage to Rd* 
gusa. 

But we ought to inquire of what rank and of 
what age the writers are, w>hose authority be appeals 
to : for, in producing the testimony of authors, it is 
not sufficient to be told what is said, unless we are 
likewise informed when, and by whom, it was deli- 
vered. We know that Polybiw, Diodorus, Straty 
Pliny tell another story : it is therefore necessary to 
consider the character of these persons that are40 
overturn such established authority. If we make a 
just estimate of them, even with Suidas and Hc*$f* 
chins added to their number ; (for they too are 
quoted) what will they be found ? doubtless, writers 
of some eminence in their several times ; so let them 
have their due : who lived, however, many centuries 
after the fact we are determining. So that all you 
can learn from their evidence in respect to St. Paul 
and his shipwreck is, how things were called four or 
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five hundred years afterwards. This is the very utmost 
it will amount to ; which is very little to the present 
purpose : for we must make use of the times we are 
treating of for a standard; and not be guided by 
the Jiristaies and extravagancies of after ages. , The 
only way to arrive at the truth, is to learn the sentU 
nent$ of the\best authors^ wha itred ii>,\or near t<y 
the times vye, are engaged in ; and observe how things 
were defined and specified when thfc Apostle wrote* 
Th0 learned Hocfiart would fain prove Malta to be 
an island in the Adriatic sea : 1 think I can shew 
his scheme to be impracticable. In doing which, I 
shall not descend for evidence to the fourth, fifth, ot 
any lower centuries ; but confine myself to the tes-* 
timony of writers #bp were je^thercontempormie% 
or not many years antecedent or subsequent to the 
apostolic age. "' 

As Bochart seems to be the fullest of any tody 
upon this subject, and comprehends every thing tfyt 
others have said in favbur of it ; T will lay before 
the reader thejwbolaof hisi arguments iiiio/den 

M Sed altera kicsese offert majarismomenti quas- 
tiOj ad utram \himlarri\ appulerit Paulus — 

friwo, ehim det^M^k^ 14. Circa Creiarh asm 
nmipireM^mmkitLl mcitatun w^v; tv<p^*xpc\o x»x»% 
/«*©$ EvpoxXvSvp, ventus turbulentus^cjui vocatur Eu£ 
rodydon ; ve}, nt legit EUlgafus interpret Eupaaxy- 

• " 1 4 ■ ■ ; 1 1 * V — — 
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Xup) Euroaquilo : quam lectioneta si aequaris, res est 
confecta : neqtu enim Euroaquilo paiuit h Crttd 
navcm in Illyricutn impeller*. Prcestitisset id Eu-> 
r&mtus, nan subcontrarius Euroaqailo, ut dacet 
situs locoruvu Sed, quaquo wodb legas, vemtvm 
ilium Eurocfydanem in Austrim inclinSsse potiu* 
qitam in Septentrienem mdt patent est ; qudd, iH& 
fiante^ naut& mefutmt ne in Africa Syrtim ind* 
dant; Act, Q% 17; nihil tale formidaturi, siventus 
navem in Itlyricwn impulisset, que ora est Sjftti et 
Africa obcersa* 

2. Act Off* 41* irtptiitetomg ik <r#irfc# ^9aXd###> **** 

xu\hv i-fi» vow ; cafo krddissent in locum bimaretri, 
illiserunt navera* In tecum bimarem, id e*t> in 
iethmum. Horatius, OA 7. libt 1. • 

Aut Ephesum bimarisve Corintbi 
Mqenia. '••,,,!,-,. 

Ovid. £kg. 10. lib. L Trist. • 

Aut postqwan bimarew oursu saperaYimdi 

isthmum. 

* 

Hie isthmus ad insuM ortum astboum hsdieque os- 
tenditur, et vacatur ah mcolis la Cala di S. Pttolo* 
& Pauli appulsus. 

•8. Act. s$. 7. Cirta, locum ilium eraut #*?** *» 
^Tf«Tw tik vu<r*, ovo/aati IIoirXtM ; predia primo insul©, 
nomine Publio. -Eww intelligo, quern insula Ro* 
mani prafecerant : nam hujus insula prafectes ita 
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mr*imiri wfnto* 9t ex toe tooowMgere est> et e#ve- 
ttri^pU&phio, quod in marmre Gratis Uteris se 
Mylita wdisse mfert Quint inus ; A* KA. not, 
ktjp. hitjetx, piiMAinN. npnTbs- meaitaixin, 
X. Cb* Fitiu*. Cyr> Eques* Romanov um. Primus 
Melitemium. Nernpe idem antea twmiuis fuerat 
pr&feciis CarthaginiensibuS) qui Punitd pJirasi di~ 
eefawtur cytmrvt, Primi, — . 

4. Tres menses continuos in ilia insula hcesit 
Paulas cum centurione et aliis. Act. 28. 1 1 ; qui 
nurnerus homimtm fuit CCLXXVI, Act.%7. 37. 
Quod viv quisquam crediderit de Illyrica Melite : 
qtti&tCiim non nisi qmtttw passkam tnillibus ci cm* 
tintffli >distet> et Epidaurum . in conspectu habeat, 
fwWik cetebtrrimum et hospitjbus tvmnt^dissimum ; 
venturio fLomsmm maluisset ed trdjicere^ quam to* 
turn kimtm m tfmerd ins u Id :degere f in qua tarn 
fimkhs wfowditiiM grmibm itivommodis diversari 
Juimtvieftts. ' < 

5: yumq^dUd^mdicuntur Puteolos ^emfu^ 
in Atevandrinti, nave, qua in e&d?m inmU Uemaxe* 
rat, Att. 28, 11 tqufo de IttyrkA MeliH inttllexe* 
rit? cum db JEgypto Puteolos contendentibus Ajri- 
carta MeliH pehb inmtis ses* ojferat. At quisquis 
Alexandria Puteolos iturus Illyrkam Meiiten petit, 
mcritd did queat, sin minus toto ccelo, saltan toto 
said aben^sse* « ' 

£. Ilwpttissitobm, q^od Lucas i Mclite profeclos 
adtfit pritnS Stjfracusti*, deiude lihegium appuiisse> 
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-Act 28. 12, 13 : Qua via, quam est reeta, si pro* 
fectio fuit ex Africand Mel it e ; tamfiexuos&Jfuerit 
et prcepostera, si ex Illyricd discesserunt : £ qua 
potius per Rhcgium Syracusas iter est, qarnn per 
Syracusas Rheghtm ; quia RJiegium est vkinius. 

7. Jam, si auctoritate certatur, Constantino Por~ 
phyrogennetd longh antiquhr est Arator subdia- 
conus, qui sic habet, lib* % Historic Apds~ 
toliaz ; 

Sicanio lateri tell us ricina Melite. 

Nee difficile est solvere quicquid contra objk'mnt. 
Nam in Adrid quidem jactari, dicitur n<misappul~ 
sura Meliten, Act. 27. 27 : non tamen in Adriatic* 
sinu, quo multd latihs patet Adria, #iw, quod idem 
est 7 Adriaticum mare. Sinus emm Adriaticus am 
Illyrko desinit : at mare Adriaticum idem est cum 
lontO. Hesychius: lonov, irtXxyw I m A/fioK, Iotiiuuty 
mare quod nunc Adria. Juvenalis vetus Scholiast**: 
diu navigatura de Tyrrheno mari ad Adriacum: 
Adriacum pro Ionio dixit. Ita enim Juvenalis; 

Tyrrhenos igHur flu<:tus, lateque sonantem 
Pertulit Ionium. 

Hinc Ptolemaus Siciliam ab ortu $ Eptrum et 
Achaiam ct meridie, et Peloponnesum adeoque Cre- 
tan, ab occasu definit Adriaticapelago. Et in Ovidio 
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mn semel Adrian* ab JEgieo dhidit isthmus Corin* 
thiacus. Sic lib* 4. Fastorum : 

Adriacumque patens faxh bimaremque Corintbum. 

Et lib. 1. Tmt, Eleg. 10, 

Aut haec me, gelido t re me rem cum menseDecembri, 
Scribentem mediis Adria vidit aquiS : 

Au t postquam bimarem cursu superavimus isthmum, 
Alteraque e£t nostrae sumpta carina fugae. 

Prokide Pkilostratus, lib. & Imaginum in Pal<e- 
vtone turn isikmum scribit Aiy*** x*i Afyia pur** *««•- 
S-ai, medium esse inter mare jEgoeum et Adriaticum. 
Et in ApaUanie stio, lib* A* cap. 8. Nermem idem 
tvadit de fwc isthmo scindendo cogitusse, ut Adtidti- 
eum jEgaosinari mieceret. Evdemfacit, qudd AU 
pkeus apud Suidavi in AApucc et rursus in Ap£*r*, 
iPdoponneso ihSkilia Arethusum in/lucre legitur 
SvofAtvQi fa* m AJjpia&c $*x**rns, pelagus subieos per 
tnare Adriaticum. Mine de Alphea Pausanks in 

A rcadiqii : EpiA*« it ccpa p*& Aipm ijrwrfctiwv avrw t* 

#((*&.; nequeiillius cursum Adri* Gohibitura erot: 
catera ibi vide. Quid? quod Adriaticum mare ad 
Africam usque externum est 9 si JEthicum sequinmr 
et Oroeium ; apud quos Tripolitana provhtcia, ubi 
Arzuges etLeptis magna, habrt a septentripne mare 
Adridtkum : et & meridie Crttajtnitur mari Libyco, 
quod et Adriaticum yocant Nee aliter sensit Hi- 
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eronymus in vitA HUaritmis, ubi medium ddriam 
pertranseunt ab JEgypti Parxtomo ad Skilue Pm+ 
chynum appulsuri. Sedad rem id maximb est, qudd 
in Procopii Vandalicit, lib. 1. iwula Gaufos et 

Mellta A^piaTiJtoi/ xa» Tuppnvtxov itiXokyoq iiopi^sriy, Adri- 

aticum et Tuscum pelagus disterrainaat. Sciti igi- 
tur Sacer Scriptor et ex geographorum usu & Cretd 
Melitam detains vi ventorum ingruentium jactari 
dkit in Adria, Porrd in eadtm insula barbarorum 
nomine P&nos ab Mo designari decuimus, quorum 
reliquiae in agris hcesertmt. Oppidi denique non 
meminitj quia nihil erat necesse. Ita Act. 21. 1. 
Paulus appulisse narratur in insuku Omm et Rho~ 
dum, absque mention* erbium, fH*s tamen utraqtic 
habuit insulce cognomines. 

These are the arguments of Bocfmrt in favour of 
Mutta, In answer to which I will endeavour to 
shew, that it could not be the island, that this leant-* 
ed man supposes it to be, where St. Paul was cast 
away. And although, if this pomt be made ou*> it 
felts of course to the lot of the oilier island to bo 
the f4ace mentioned by St. Luke; jet I will not rest 
satisfied <wth this alternative : bat, while I produce 
incontestable proof that Malta was not the place ; 
I will bring as certain evidence that JUeUtc Illyrka 
was.'- .>.../. 

It is to be observed, in the coursepf the foregoing 
arguments, that the whole depend* upon this, whe- 
ther Malta csn be ckfcroed an Adriatic island. As 
I hate already in some measure anticipit&i this in* 
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quiry : 'I shall begin with it again, though it be ra- 
ther the last in order. The other arguments I shall 
afterwards examine each in its turn. 

First then I shall lay before the reader a short 
account of the Afriatic sea, as it was originally 
bounded, and as it was in process of time enlarged* 
In early ages it comprehended only the upper part 
of the Sinus Ionitis, where was a city. and a river, 
both called Adria ; from one of which it tpok iti 
name. It afterwards was advanced deeper in the 
gulf ; but never so ingrossed it, as to obliterate its 
original name ; for it is called Sinus and Mare 
Adriaticum, and Sinus and Mare Ionium by writers 
promiscuously for many ages. Herodotus calls the 
whole the Ionian gulf without limitation : " E* i* r* 

Tx lows ytox-ms. Thucydidesf speaks of it in the same' 

manner : 1$ EmfafAvos £r* iroXv;' *v &£*« f<r*A$©m rov Io~ 
viov xo\7roy. It was esteemed the same in the days of 
14 Theophrastus. But when the Romans came to 
navigate this Sinusi they were more acquain ted with 
the Adria, and called it accordingly by that riame ; 
allotting to the Ionian only the lower part of the 
gulf. And even Greek writers, who lived under 



~ 12 Lib. 6. cap, 127. Edit. Gronov. 
** Lib. 1. 

14 Hist. Plant, lib. 8. cap. 10. E* Amount* ya» f*i wtp to* 
Uhqp ovx to&nebou $ma , %i vXvf xvetpw. 
VOL. V. BB 
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Roman influence, copied them herein. Hence Po- 
lybius speaking of Italy, says* " to the east it is 
" bounded by the Ionian straight or passage, and 
" the golf of Adrig> that is contiguous and above 

it l" n rn> f*fi> (Man oo'C 11 *>*«• «* »\n^ x r%i^ *ps atvoiToX*^ 
xixkifuw, I r Iow$ wqm, x*« xat* to rwcxif o.x<*t« to* 

Aty*v xoAto?. He then proceed to inform us» that 
the Ionian straight reached south to the promontory 
Cocwthvs in Bmttia, where was tije commencement 
of the Sicilian sea : to irpoxtyttw ouiottTWo* tic It*A**$ 
W tih» fMc^|3^** # o xfw^T'^wtra* p«Jt KfWii^^ &*$**$* 
to» lotiw woo* x«t to £*tttAtxoj> ir*A*yof . As it expend- 
ed northward, it comprehended the isfawd $w* tfeatc 
was situated in its entrance upwards : * w**h % &** 
Xurm (MP Sumo* jew** & k<*to» *w $*jj3oAiw tnn «« to* 
Iofitu vooov. Thus we have three seas, the Adriatic, ^ 
the Ionian, and Sicilian^ very <?iearly specified. Aft 
yet we are a great way ftoia Malta. Besides the 
Ionian gul£ which I should choose to distinguish 
by the title of the Upper Ionian* there was another 
sea of that name below, that occupied tfee^ whole 
space between Sicily and Greece, as well as between 
Bruttia and Epirus. This was ihe Ionium Mag* 
turn, or original Ionian sea. It began at T<tnaru$ f 
and reached to the Ceraunian mountains. This 
must be carefully distinguished from that above. It 



** Wb, 3. pag. lot. Edit. Casaub. Par. 1609. 
,§ Lib. 5. pag. 446. Edit. Cawib, ?«ft *«»• 
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was catted by some the SkcUum sea, by others the 
Cretan : but properly comprehended both. ' 7 

I come now to writers nearer to the time we are 
speaking of. Dwdoru* Siculus mentions the Sinus 
lonius under the name lewo* *9/w ; and acquaints 
us that Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, " built cities in 
u Adria that he might secuue this n passage, and 
" have an open and uninterrupted navigation to 

" EphmM:".** Eyvw **r* to* Atyl** *oA«*c wk*|ii** 
nrro it nrfarrty $ia*oifA$w w lovio* xoAiipfro iropwr 
*/i*WDttHr6a», *»« r«v W* th* Hirttfw k&w *<ty *X* ***«- 
nuva^if. The /rawm gulf, we find, is termed by 
these two historians I»»»o? «£•* or Ionian passage ; 
because, in their time, the Roman armies as well 
as private persons paesed over it from Brundusium 
to ** Epidammu and the opposite continent* -D10- 
nysiu* the geography likewise calls it the Uvm 
wf pff : he placed in it the islands of Abtyrtus ; 



ti 



E£citrc &> WQf o<o *7>of awy&f Iemit, 
A\)/v/)ra mew* Aiwf awrat Ararro? «A*of. 



sf PUn. Hist. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 2. Edit. Harduin, 
u This was done to curb the Jllyrian pirates. 
*» Jib. 15. peg. 464. Edit. Stephan. 

J*- ^ ^itow^-be^in t^e Fta Igaatjo, or grand road to itface- 
<&Mtia *n<J Wrocc. See Strabo. yoi. 1. pag. 4J6. Edit. Amstei. 

i7or. 

BBS 
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Pliny will hereafter be found to agree exactly with 
these writers* 

: In the time of the second Triumvirate this sea 
still preserved its limits. This is evident from the 
partition of the empire between Octavius and An* 
toniu&y a3 it is mentioned in " Appian. This histo- 
rian is in time posterior to the fact : yet in an affair 
of this consequence we may suppose him to be par?:, 
ticularly accurate, calling every thing by its trufc 
name, ,and defining it by its just boundaries. Ap- 
piari% wo^ds are these : 'O ft K<*ur*f xa* © htrwm 

4f w pit.Aipou vfi<ri £x©o*gay voXw rn$ IXXvfifos, tv pity ts 

laws /wiu^s fiuix^M &>*2<T*it uuocu " Casar and Anto- 
" mu$ once more divided the whole Roman em- 
" pire between them; making Scodra y a city of 
V IUyriO) the common boundary between them; 
" which was supposed to be situated as near as 
" possible towards the middle of the Ionian 
" gulf." 1 ' 



** Lib. 5. E{A.<pv\. * ~ 

V The truth is, Appian calls the whole Sinus the Ionian gulf: 
and not only Appian, but D» in Lib! 41, and Helvetian do the 
same. So far from extending the Adriatic to Sicily or Malta, 
they do not seem to allow that such a sea existed. Herodian 
particularly, in the inarch of Maximinus to Italy, describing the 
Alps, says they extended to the Tuscan sea on one side, and to 
the Ionian gulf on the other: x«9hxiip> $9 ptv toij &£iok IrofciflK 
fXf£!0-iK, «$ to Tvfpwam witeyof' t v Si t©k A*tol{ tic w Iwtor itttaroiu 
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We have made as yet but small advances towards 
Malta and the African, shore : and there is reason 
to think we shall never reach it. For there are too 
many seas, too many promontories that interfere ; • 

ittiw pafisot, ttoXXx [Asrocfcv ' 

Ante et Trinacrid lentandus remus in unda. 

The next person whose evidence I shall appeal to 
is Strabo, who was contemporary with St. Paul. 
In describing these seas, he begins from the south'; 
and enumerates them in the order they lie from the 
Syrtes to the gulf of Adria. \ % * T° pu> **v wpo "t«v 

Dugrfwv xa* t*i? Ku/wa/as tckXutcci AIBYK.ON x, t. A. 
To h 2IKEAIKON irtXa,ye<; wgo tn<; £*xfA*a* *r*, xa* rn? 
IraXictf nri to ircoq loo [twos' xa* m t« fj.era%v nogs rr\c re 
¥nywn$ ptxpi Aoxf^v, xa* rns M*<nniwa$ j^Xf* 2)uj axiffl"«v 
x<%* rUp^a. " The sea that is before the Syrtes 
€S and Cyrene is called the Libyan, 8fc. The 
" * 5 Sicilian sea lies due east from Sicily and the 
" bottom of Italy : extending upwards from the 

lib. 8, cap. % Cietro likewise calls the whole the Ionian gulf. 
Ut philosophi tanquam in superum mare Ionium deftuerent x Gr*cum 
qvoddam et portvosum ; oratores autem in inferum hoc Tusaim et 
barbarum, scopulosmn atque infestum r laberettfur. de Orar. 3. !$>• 

M Vol. 1. pag. 185. edit. Amstel. 1707. 

a * Strabo calls the Ionium Magmm the Sicilian sea» 
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" streights df RfagiuM, a* ftf as the Locrians 
" on one hand ; and the Mtsstnians on the other, 
*' and from thern dofrn to Syracuse and Ptichynus." 

Au£mu #' iiri ply to wfof iw pcf *? /b«j£f tcw ax£«w m? 
KfUTiK* xai tuv n*A.oiro*woi/ Ji x-ff *xAu£m tuv x-A£*nj*, xai 
wXufoi tov Kofii&iaxo* xaXxjuryot xoA4rov # wjo? afXTx? i* 
Hn ti axf av Icurvyw xa* to r^a tx Iovib xo&rx x. t. A. 
*0 f lonos xoAx-of fAtgos ifi tx vuv AJ^ Aryojfcfiw, txtx t§ 
rw fuvt iv &£t* TrXtvfOc* ij IXAuptf n'Oifi' Ttir #* tvwvvfMOV ri 
iTftXio, f*€%£t tx pu^x tx x&ra tuv AxuAxiav* <c It 

" reaches eastward as for as the headlands of Crete, 
" washing great part of the Peloponnesus, and fill- 
" ing the Sinus Corinthhacus. To the ndrth it ex- „ 
" tends as far as the Iapygiafi promontory ahd the 
"beginning of the Ionian gulf, kc. But thfe Ionian 
" gulf is now esteemed part of the Adriatit sea : 
" which sea is formed or bounded by the ttlyrian 
u coast on the right hand ; by the coast of Italy on 
" the left, as high up as Aquilcia" In andther 
place he defines the Adriatic sea most precisely. 

* 7 Mirct h AiroXXwwa* BuXX»xx xcu Xtytxo*, xdu to iimito* 
«urx o VlocvoffAOs, xai rot, YLt^oMnx Of x, i £{#1 tx ro/**™$ 
tx Iovib xoAx-x xai t* Ao*]o ix. To /at* o% r©f*» xoivov *f*p oi* 

fr», Jlftffgfft & IopSOf, O*40t* TX TTf WTX jttlf X? Tt|f 5aX*TTX? 

ToMTitf ov«/*a t«V eri>* o ^ Afya? Tn* trroc ptpgf Tspv^x* 



** X*w**> * «*#• T * town xtXw x*i n**** Xflww. Strabonfe Epi- 
tome. 

* 7 Vol, 1. pag. 487. edit. Amstel. 170P. 
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raw *t*t» n< *»f»<r*«if. " After Apolhnia is £«//«* 
*' and Omm, and Panormus the magazine for 
*• shipping; then die Cerattnian mountains, where 
" the mouth or streight of the Ionian gulf and 
" Adriatic sea commences. These two seas hare 
" one common inlet : but the Ionian differs, from 
" the Adriatic : because that is the name of the 
" first part of the Sinus; the Adria is the name. of 
" the interior part, quite up to the farthest recess: 
" but now it is the name of the whole." 1 * 

I come next to Pomponius Mela, who was like- 
wise of the same age. In recounting some of the 
cities towards the lower part of Italy, he mentions 
Lupia, Hydrus or Hydruntum, the desert coast of 
Salentum, and Callipolis; after which he con- 
cludes, "here is the boundary of the Adriatic :" 
■» Lupia, Hydras mens, turn et Salentini campi, et 
Salentina littorfl, et urbs Grmcia Callipolis: hue 
usque Adria. And, J0 Hellas— mari utroque, et lonio 
magis, latcra ejus intrante, donee quatuor triillia 
passuum pat eat, &c. In enumerating some of the 
provinces of Greece, he proceeds in this manner ; 
Argolis, Lacpnice, Messenia, Elis, Ackaia, Arca- 
dia /then, beyond the Sinus Cormthiacus, " JEto- 



- . *? Strabo lakes no notice of the Cretan sea s but calls, the 
whole interval between Sicily and Crete the Sicilian sea: he like- 
wise does not mention the fewer or great Ionian. 
*» Lib. 2. cap. 4. 
u Lib. 2. cap. 3. 
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li Ha, Acarnania, Epirtti, as high up as the Adri* 
" atic ;" ultra Mtolia, Acarnania, Epirus, usque 
in Adriam — The Adriatic was therefore above Epi- 
rus. To the same purpose be speaks in another 
place: Deinde Ceraunii montes; ab iis flerus in 
Adriqm : and concludes, that " in Adria the first 
" city was Oricum, the next Dyrrhacium ;" ur- 
bium prima estQricum, secunda Dt/rrhacium, Epi- 
damnus ante erat. 

This is the evidence of Mela, a Roman and a 
contemporary ; who must have known the boun- 
daries of his . own country more accurately than a 
foreigner ; and the opinions of his own times better 
than writers three or four centuries after. 

Pliny's evidence must have the same weight for 
the like reason: indeed, his authority is superior* 
He differs from Mela in some degree ; dividing the 
Sinus into two seas, as Strabo ,and Diodorus had 
done before him ; allotting the lower part to the 
Ionian, the upper to the Adria. ll In eo [sinu] 
duo maria, (quo dutinximus fine) lotiium in primd 
parte^ interim Adriaticum. He moreover marks 
out more particularly the upper Ionian $ea, by in- 
forming us, . if comprehended the island Saso or 
Sasojiis ; as well as the island of Diomede on the 
Qther side, where it washed the coast of Calabria 



31 Nat. Hist. lib. 5. cap. 26. Edit, Hariuih. 
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and Apulia. JX In lonio mart ab Orico M. millia 
passuum Sasonis piraticd statione nota. And 
again, ** In IoniQ—contr* Apulum littus Dio- 



< 3X Nat, Hist lib. 3. cap. 26. Edit. Harduin. 

33 Pliny speaks of the island of Diomedc as being in the Ionian 
sea ; and mentions this particular circumstance, that the first 
plane-trees that were introduced into Europe were brought to 
that island, and planted on the hero's tomb. These trees are 
certainly very beautiful ; and if any species may claim the pre- 
eminence for their noble appearance, I should think we may give 
jt to, the plane. Yet Pliny seems to wonder at people for putting 
themselves to any cost to purchase merely shade. Sed quis non 
jure miretur arbor em, umbrae gratia tantum, ex alieno petitam orbe? 
Vhtajms h#c est, ware Ipniuifi in Dwmedis insulam, ejusdem tu- 
muli gratia, primum inveeta : inde in Sicilian* transgress^ atque 
inter prima* dqnata Italic; et join ad Morinos usque pervecta, 
ac tributarium etiam detiuens solum, utgentes vectigal et pro umbra 
pendant. Nat. Hist. lib. 12. If Pliny is in earnest, it gives me 
but a mean opinion of bis taste; though I must honour him as a 
naturalist. It is mentioned of Xerxes, that, in marching through 
tydia, he saw one of these trees, of so stately a growth and of so 
beautiful an appearance, that he was struck with admiratioa: 
and, before he quitted the spot, he decked it with ornaments of 
gold, and appointed a person of consequence, one of those called 
the immortals, particularly to tend and look after it ; pi*f hnm 
A&typtry avfy tvir^otf. Herod. 7. 31. The Romans esteemed 
thorn highly, and instead of water used to refresh them with a 
profusipn of wiue. Of their attention in this respect we have a 
curious instance in Macrobius. He tells us that the two great 
orators Hortensius and Cicero were upon a time engaged in the 
same cause, where Hortensius was to take the lead. But when 
the hour came, he begged of Cicero to change turns with him, 
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Kedea. And, speaking of Hydfkntum *t tbe &tt* 
torn of the gulf, he sayk it was " the boundary tf 
" the foremetttionedse***" ^Hydruntmm ad db~ 
crimen Ionii et Adriatici mow.— Not discrimen 
inter $e, to distinguish the one from the other, as 
Harduin fondly fancies. No limit nor mark £an 
distinguish two places both on the same side i but 
it was the boundary that separated them from the 
seas below ; from the Tarentine and Epirotic, the 
Sicilian and Cretan seas; which last constituted the 
great Ionian. But Pliny seldom takes notice of it 
by that name J though he allows that the Greeks 



end plead first : for, says be, I most just step to Tusculum, and 
giv* my plane-tree a little wine, and I will return immediately. 
SatHrnal, lib; 3. cap. 13. Nothing can give us a stronger idea 
of the taste the Reman* had for plantations than to see a •ealous 
orator wave bis priority, and for a time desert bit cause, in order 
to tend a plane-tree* There are said to be at Jedo, the capital of 
J*pan 9 a species of these trees in the emperor's gardens, whose 
leaves are beautifully variegated with red and yellow and green, 
which afford a most pleasing appearance, Kannpfer* pag. 524. 
The reader will excuse me this digression, as it will afford Mm 
some relief in the course of the above dry inquiry. 

I have mentioned that these trees were first imported, accord- 
ing to Pliny > into the island of Diomede ; which island lies pretty 
far in the great Ilhjrian gulf; and, being said "to be situated in 
the Ionian sea, shews us what Pliny means by that sea, and how 
far* according to his opinion, it extended upwards in that gillf: 
consequently what he thought wer* the bounds of the Adriatic, 
, *hich took up but half the Sifm*. 

u Nat. Hist. lib. 3. cap. II. tdh, Hmrduin. 
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catted it Ml : Grmci Ionium ditnduHt in Siculutn d6 
Creticnnt «b insulis. Hardin* was misled by 
Plifty's calling it the Ionian sea, and not the Ionian 
gulf. But we must observe that it was seldom 
called Sinus lonius or Ieno? ***r©r, but by writers 
who suppose it to comprehend the whole gul£ such 
as Thucydides 9 Theophrmstas 3 Appian, Herodian, 
J)h>. When it is divided into two seas, according to 
Polybius, Diodorm, Pliny ; it is then denominated 
Iomc x<»f«f and Ionium mare. Yet, under whatever 
name it comes, it must never be confounded with 
the great Ionian. That began at Tanarus zxA the 
Strophades, [Insula lonio in magno] and compre- 
hended, as I before mentioned, the Cretan and Si* 
cilian seas; which Pliny takes proper notice of: 
Grceci Ionium dividunt in Siculum ac Creticum ah 
insulis^ Lib. 4. cap. 11. In respect to the upper 
Ionian, Strabo intimates that it was properly called 
low©* xotarof, as originally possessing the whole Sinus; 
t>ut that in his time it was esteemed but as a part of 
the Adriatic ; nay, the Adriatic had in a manner 
engrossed the whole. As to the notion of Bochart, 
that the Sinus at*d Mure Adrmtktim were distin- 
guished from each other, the one being within the 
Sinus] and the other far without ; it is a groundless 
supposition : nor is there the least shadow of autho- 
rity for such an opinion in any author froim Hero* 
dolus to Pliny. 

From all the writers above we gain this uniform 
evidence ; that the Adriatic sea was comprehended 
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within the great Blyrian gul£ and never reached 
farther, Strabo in particular, who gives it as great 
an extent as any body, determines it, as I have 
before shewn, by two fixed boundaries that cannot 
be mistaken : 3S rw ptv iu itfyot, n-AivpaV * iAAnpi? tto*«#, 
rtiv <T tvuwpov 11 IraXta : it was included between 
Italy and the opposite continent Where then was 
St. Paul shipwrecked ? certainly between Italy and 
Illyna^ that is, the opposite continent. Is ^ Malta 



35 Vol. I. pag. 1S5. Edit. Amstel. 1707. 

* 6 If Malta could ever be deemed situated in the Adriatic, 
some writer or other must have taken notice of it as such. But 
it is always referred to Africa, and mentioned as an African 
island. 

ImuUt sunt in Africam versa, Gaulos, Melita, a Camarind 
LXXXIV. M. pass, a Lilybao CXIII. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 3. 
cap. 8. Edit. Hardujn. 

Mela speaks to the same purpose : Africam versus Gaulos, Me* 
lite, Cosura. lib. 2. cap. 7. 

Scylax says, Melite was a small island near Hermmtm Promon- 
torium to the east, reckoned among the appendages to Carthage. 

Ptolemy— Tlt\ciyt*i & maei n<r» t»k ApptioK «*&• Koravf* wot 
%a.\ *oXk> TXu,v%vmq [by mistake for TavXvvos] wj<ro$ ncti *oAk, 
AfiXiTn >u<ro?, » n MiXiTti toXij. Geogr. lib. 4. p. 100. Bertii. 
1618. 

Cellarius—in Africo mari Melite. lib. 2. cap. 12* 

Bochart himself ranks Malta among the African islands : £ 
pclagiis Africa insulis trcs recensentur ad orientem Hermai pro- 
nrontorii, Melita, Gaulos, Lampas. He mentions the authority of 
Ovid, whose evidence amounts only to this ; that, in his passage 
to Pontus, he wrote verses on both sides of the Grecian .continent, 
that is, both in the Adriatic sea and the 2Ez*an. But how does 
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to be found in this situation ? It is far off, in a sea 
that has ub affinity, no connexion with these coasts. 
But the otter 'Melite, taken notice of by Scylax, 
Agathemerus, Pliny, &c. is situated in the Adria, 
agreeable to the Apostle's account: therefore Me- 
lite Illyrica is certainly the island there men* 
tioned. , 

This is a true account of the Adriatic sea in its 
full extent; as I have taken it from the best au- 
thors that were? either before the Apostle, or con- 
temporaries with himv Whatever alterations may 
have been irttroduced in respect to its limits a cen- 
tury or twq afterwards, cannot affect the present 
subject. The extravagancies of later ages are still 
less to be heeded : yet these are the authorities Bo* 
abort has recourse to ; quoting no one writer of 
the Apostle's age, or before him, excepting the 
poetp. ) '* ' 

But there is another circumstance that writers 
upon 'this subject either totally omit, or pass over 
very slightly ; whfcfy however, is well worth our 
consideration, as it is a great confirmation of what 
I have been, hitherto advancing. It is observable 
that, in speaking of the natives, the sacred writer 



this relate to Malta, or make it an Adriatic island ? Ovid's testi- 
mony, wheu he speaks to the purpose, makes for the contra ry^side 
of the question : 

Fertilis est MeMte sierili vicina Qo&yrai 
Insula, qmm JJBYCI verfaralvad* maris* f Mt. 3. 567- 
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never calls them M«A»T**ti or Nwwt**, but Bafftapotr 
The antient Greeks called all nations, that were not 
of Grecian original, indiscriminately Barbarians. 
This continued for a long time : but, after they had 
been conquered by the Remans, and as it were 
beat into good manners, they by degrees laid aside 
that saucy distinction, and were more complaisant 
to their neighbours. Hence we find that Pohfbhus, 
Dfadorus, and others who wrote after the decline of 
the Grecian power, seldom make use of this ex- 
pression; unless the people they treat of are noto- 
rious for their ferity and rudeness. But, supposing 
a Grecian writer might continue this partial dis- 
tinction, and look upon every country, but his own, 
as barbarous ; yet St Paul cannot be imagined to 
have acted to: he was no Greek; but % Jem el 
Tarsus^ and i* the same predicament as those that 
are spoken o£ Whenever the Apostle calls a peo- 
ple barbarous, you may be very sure it was the real 
character of the nation. As these therefore are the 
only people in all the travels of St PasU that are 
characterized in this manner ; let us see to which of 
the two islands the tide can with most propriety be 
applied. 

We are informed by Qiodorus Siculus and others 
that Melite Africana was first a colony of Phoe- 
nicians ; and was afterwards inhabited successively 
by Carthaginians, Greeks and Romans. Who will 
be so hardy as to denominate any of these nations 
barbarous? They were each of them renowned for 
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arts, of great power and wealth, and of particular 
elegance and refinement As the ancestry was 
good, the posterity did not fall off. The testimony 
of Diodorus Siculus will sufficiently vindicate them 
from barbarousness : ,7 Tjk It h*toix**t*s r*iq scwc 

tufoupwvs* TiyjHfOLt re yccf tyja TrarroiawH? tm$ *f «y <*#-*«*$ * 
x^*w*C ti • tjk oDwux, imHVTv* rn ti Xtwrmri imw t^ 

Eri it if NfHfflc *rrn 4»imxw **t»*if. " The inhabitants 
" of Malta are very happy in their circumstances ; 
?' for they have all sorts*of artificers for every kind 
" of work : but they excel tnost in their manufee- 
" tnre of linen, which is beyond any thing of the 
": kind, both in the firmpew of its texture a*d it* 
u softness* Their houses are very noble, being- 
11 etegantly ornaa&erated with pediments projecting 
" fecwaids, gad with the most exquisite stucco 
" w>rk This island was peopled by a colony of 
" Rkm&vm" He then proceeds to tell us that 
the PhmicmnS) observing the goojdness of its har- 
bours and its particularly commodious situation, 
made use of it in thfeir long voyages fof*a place of 
refuge and refreshment ; which was the foundation 
of their affluence: fi iv &itm h x*T«»ita>w ««mV, 

fv^imipwi x*t<* wWot hot t*$ i/iwrof »?, Ta^u -row n 
0wc mnff *p9v 9 x*i rout /o{a»c ivfaSwM ; " By which 

11 ' ' "' 1 II I ■■!■ I I m III ■ ■ II II I III «M II ■ ■ II ■ 

37 Hist. Bibl. lib, 5. pag..2Q^ EdiwStepkan. 
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" means the inhabitants, receiving vast emoluments 
w from the merchants that put in there, soon made 
u a figure in their way of living, and increased in 
" reputation and splendor." Where is here the 
least shadow of a barbarous disposition ? So much 
the contrary, one would imagine the author was de- 
scribing Corinth or Athens in their glory : here is 
all their art and elegance, with a superior vein of 
industry. By good fortune, time has spared us 
some samples, to form a judgment of thrs people. 
38 The temples of Juno and Hercu les appear by the 
remains to have been very magnificent, and of great 
extent : and the 39 coins that were originally struck 
there are said to be of no ordinary cast. Of : this 
island was that Diodorus, whose character Cicero 
sketches out- after his masterly manner. He calls 
him, ^ Homo etdomi nobilis, et apud eos, qud se 
contulit, propter virtutem splendidus et gratiosus: 
u He was & man of rajik in bis own country ; and 
" made a great figure, And ^ was highly acceptable 
" arhong those that hfe went over to> upon account 
" of his eminent good 'qualities." It is very diffi- 



38 Quintinus in 1532 says the ruins were three miks in circum- 
ference. See also Fazellus de Reb. Siculis, and Jacomo Bozio, lib. 
quinto, parte tcrza: p. 90. 

** See Tab. II. at pag. 25. Fazellus. calls them Numismata 
*nta affabrt facta. See Parut* Sicilia Numismatka. Tab. 139. 
Lug. Bat. 1723. 

45 Orat.«4. in Verr. sect. 18. 
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Tab. I. Cavtct ^/fit/dcutjJ^a/nea/UJ 
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celt to giva the Ml foroe of erery 'word in Cicer&+ 
It i*, bowevep, ?ery"p&ift he has> ei^covded togetAjpr 
many happy circumstances, .either expressed or ite* 
plied, to emfelftsb t&* Mdilemian \ rank, honour, 
virtue, spiendor, urbanity; qualities that \ton him 
tbe heart of ev«ry body he ooaversad withi Sqqb 
was Diorfwtis of Mrfite*~ab ukoi disc? owtw*. 

But it i*< said thM dome of cbe< tower* sort might 
s«ill be rode an* savage though the people of raok 
were otherwise. But St. jP«»/ €kpcriefieed*notking 
but ci vihtyi from *be tower sort; nay, *Vintirufc***» 
^#Aav^uotritt^ uoooouhoii ci«aky r a* he bmuftif vn&» 
nes«es. fheqeforeit, if' ftexciountittm peopte>are (rival 
and huarape; and their superiors potiie ajiA inge- 
nious; A 1 ^ general imputation of barbarism can 



** >A :h*f# *nji spacious T t&m k&*fiW, cufctortfeij. writ ci* 
▼iliaod* ir^iy sometimes be skmed with- rqo^andf bafbiijous 
people. But even then, a traveller does not make use of the 
word barbarian indiscriminately; though he should, in journey- 
ing, meet with some of that cast. He would, surely, speak with, 
hmiiatwn, and pay a Uttfo*fefa*tn$& to-the 'bette? part oi tl*e 
nation. But the island we are speaking of was so small, and the 
natives so civilized and industrious, that it is impossible any 
thing barbarous should! hate subsisted within* ttiteir precincts. 
Whom, mdeed, can we imagine these barbarous people to have 
been? " The remain* of the ftet*/' sayi Bteketrt, "-whastiH 
existed there, and lived in agris" in the country part of the 
iriand. But why aire we to-' suppose, in the most elegant little 
spot in the world, that there was a rude set of peepley who led a 

VOL, V. C C 
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ney* desert. Add to these, the Bern, so supreme 
in villainy, th&t the banditti looked up to them, and 
" called them, by way of emioerice, th* thieves :" 
50 fa* %m htitw Atjo*i wj ordty^ivwmw, ; In short* it is 

notorious that all the tract of lltyrm* from the, city 
Lktu* north-west, was termed iKkvpt B*f(3«|»wi; 
partly ©n account of the ferity of the inhabitants* 
and partly to distinguish it from the Hetftnic, where 
tiie Greeks had made their settlements. It is oh* 
servable that llie islands, upon this coast were noted 
for a d&pefate race of : fiiee^bootera : and, whax is 
*noat. totShe, purpose, Melite and Corcyra. parti* 
cularty si armed with pirates. They so far aggrieved 
the firwwrwtf iby their repeated outrages, that sx Au- 
gustus ordered the islands to be sacked, and the 
inhabitaim put to the sword. Thia in great mea* 
sure was touted. So that, when th* Aposde 
arrived in- these parts* the island must have been 
vdfy moch ttridnedy and the remainder of the peo- 
ple well d»ciplinec|. . > 

Having drami tbisunamiablepiatutaof fierceness 
and brutality, I submit to the reader to determine, 
which of the two people here spoken of deserve 
most the title of B#rbn?id<k$\ MeUte Afrkana 
had never, that I can find, thejeast pretence to the 
charge ^r :, euch' a/V. imputation can never be fixed 



so Strabo^vol. l.^g^a^E^JKrotei* IfQZ. ; 
51 Appian. de Bello lilyrico. _ -^.^. „;; 

o ^ ~ 
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upon it, without great injustice • And impropriety. 
But this diameter must belohg to one of< tba 
islands ; it falls then of ci&trse ;to the lot of Melite 
Illyrica; which, upon inquiry, has. every .collateral 
circumstance to ccfnfom the justice of the appella- 
tion. St. Pml, indeed, experienced much go$d 
will and civility from the inhabitants, and wakes a 
due acknowledgement of their , kindness ; yefr c&\\$ 
thorn Barbarians in the same acceptation that we 
call the natives of North America savages. Among 
these there have not been wanting instances of hu- 
manity: but, as they are for the most part rude 
and uncivilized, they are comprehended under this 
gerteral denomination. 

Modern travellers '* report of Mcdta, that it h**v 
bours no serpents; a blessing, we are told, be- 
queathed to the island by St Paul at his departure. 
CJuver seems to build much upon this ; though he 
mentions the same circumstance of other places, 
such as Galata and Ebu$w 9 where the Apjastle 
never was. It is very certain that many islands, 
of small extent and removed far from the cpfltineer, 
are free from venomous cfteafaares. If this be true 
of Malta, what they hring as a lest of the Apostle's 
having been upon the island, is a proof to me that 
he never was there. A* there are no serpents now; 
try conclusion is, that there never were any: con- 
— — -- - I ... 

** Thcventf's Tratofe into t\*e Levant. Part. 1, cap. 5. 
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sequently, it could not be the place where St, Paul 
exhibited the miracle. Thus we find that opposite 
and contradictory inferences are made from the 
same principles. 

But it is said, they were afraid of falling upon 

the SyrtlS ; fo|3*/x£i/oi /xti ug rw Xufn* i>tzn<rw<n x. ,r. X. 
Bockart infers from this, " that they could not be 
driven towards Illyria ; because the wind that must 
carry them that way would rid them of all fears of 
the Syrtis. I make no doubt but it did ; and that 
too very soon : for, though they were beating the 
seas many days, we hear no more of their appre- 
hensions. This argument, however, seems to carry 
some weight with it, and therefore deserves to be 
examined. Dr. Bentley has before said, that Eu* 
roaquilo was " the very wind that would directly 
" drive the ship from Crete to the Afi*ican Syrtis, 
" according to the pilot's fears in the 17th verse." 
Bochart is of the same opinion : yet neither of 
them expressly tells us which of. the Syrtes is meant 
Are we to suppose the greater Syrtis, or the less? 
or, with Beza, to understand by the word l^ng 
any sand or shelf whatever ? If we suppose the 
greater Syrtis to be here spoken of; that is at a 
considerable distance from Clauda : yet lies, bow- 
ever, nearly in the direction of the supposed Eu- 
roaquilo or north-east wind. But what has this to 

51 " Quam lectionem si seqmris, res est confecta." 
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do with Malta ? That island 13 situated in respect 
ef Clauda to the north of the west; making an 
angle with the other of little less than a sextant of 
a circle. The course of the Apostle to Malta can- 
not be inferred from a wind that blew 50 degrees 
another way. Nor must we suppose the Syrtes to 
be blended together, and that any part of the coasi 
may be understood here, . The Syrtes were sepa- 
rated from each other ; having between them the 
Regio Tripolitana, a large tract of inhabited coun- 
try three hundred miles in length. This intervened, 
and sufficiently 54 distinguished them. I take for 
granted that they mean the lesser Syrtis, because it 
is more in a line with Malta ; but, on the other 
hand, it is at a much greater distance. Let us 
therefore suppose which we please ; what are we to 
make of the word <pt$»fj.£poi ? or how are we to re- 
concile their fears with their situation ? They were 
under the island Clauda; that is, three hundred 
miles from the greater Syrtis, above two hundred 
leagues from the less. Surely, the alarm was full 
early, and the danger very remote* What Dutch 
or English vessel is in fear of the Goodwin and 
Galloper, before it is got into soundings ? It is not 
a thing to be imagined. These writers therefore 

54 It sterns to have been a country we]| people^, ptolemy 
mentions no less than eighteen cities in this interval between the, 
Syrtes. It was famous on account of the emperor Sivvrus: 
Hie, provincid Tripoliiana, oppido Lepti, sglus c$ AfrkA usque ia 
prastnUm dkm Roman us imperator fuit \ Euscb. Chron. Hieron, 
Interp. See also Eutropiu*, 
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* 

make a vety wrong, doduetioo . from this circum- 
stance: the word f^ftf*'** mrme oalya remote ap* 
prehension from itbe uncertainty they were .in ; not 
any immediate fear* JBesities* had they been driven 
by the wind /in the direction supposed, ithek fears 
would have increased rn proportion jars they ap- 
proached the daqger ; *whicb they were continually 
doing, if they advanced towards Maita. But, as I 
said before, we hear no more of these fears, thosgh 
they are supposed to hare been beating about those 
seas. fourteen days. • 

: Btstit ifaay be ftirtfaer proved from the text, that 
their -course lay not towards Malta and the Syriis, 
butt quite a different way. This is inanifest from 
the vefb $x*i(rcB&i, which is very emphatical : ^cftstfM* 
vot fA^£tr'ttn^£ifT(> iwwruxnv. It is plain, that, when 
k is said of a ship, that it would wmvbv at ttrrfftm 
or tti'Svgmw, the meaning i6, that k would bedriuea 
out of its course, and so run >upoa the danger x 
otherwise k would be said tpmmitu or tfj.mar*i& f as 
we may learn from Strobo in speaking *if these very 
sands. L : 55 C H p^aXrtroDrc : >fo x«* rawm; r%s £upn«? nxi 
iyti fMK£AC-— <ru/xp«&*y« rtmy jjoernnrav m t« $$<*%% *** 
Jtaii^£*v.w-Awraj> WQpfxdtv ray ar^/wzyXav qpoiuvTdM, ftAar * 
*»pmt ^ ipawwiv «? T8* x©xw$. " The difficulty 
" betb-ef this and of 4he lesser Syrtis consists in 
" this— k happens that many ships run directly 
" upon the shallows and are there stranded : — for 



55 Vol. 2. p. 1192. Edit. Amstel. 1707. 
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" ftrhich reason mariners generally s^ii along at a 
" great distance, taking care n6t to fail into the 
" golf and be.imbayed." Bnt Rmsmv signifies to 
fall upon any thing contrary to your expectation 
and will/ by Srring and wandering from your ori- 
ginal scope and destination. In this very chapter 
ire have three instances of the word in this sense : 
verse '32, Tors ct rg #f wrac* awtno J/#v roc f^ima ow 
rjwtipu?, xat s*a<ray aem* fx'srArnv : Verse 26, Ek vwtw 
& th/« &i ij/uac sxtrsdw ' verse 29> Qofivptvoi te /xtrcros 
s«? tj«j£«k TotGra? txtrcirvfiiv. ** The ship's original di* 
rection then was manifestly in a different line from 
that which they were afraid of being carried in : 
for it could not fan upon the Syrtis, without going 
oat of its course : it was therefore never bound 
towards Malta; for that is nearly in a /direction 
with the lesser Syrtis. , The whole then of their ap* 
prehensions seems to have been this : They were in 
a violent storm, and had not either the sun by day, 
or .the ©tars by night, to direct them : they could not 
therefore tell what wind they were borne by : it 
wight 17 vary every hour, and they not be sensible 

* * ' 'I | M 11 1 ■ 11 . . . I ■ ■ 

56 The teamed Hvtckwmn interprets this passage as I have 
done. See Xenoph. A»*£. £dit. Hutclu 8vo, p. 452. £*«bw* 
T§FT«?. Eodem sensu adhihctur wBi'ejTBif, Act, XXVII. 17, 
26 ; ncmpe de navigantibus, qui, cursu proposito cxcusri 7 vel in 
brtvia incidwtt, vtl in Httus tjkiunittr. See also p. 541. 

57 The wind Emroclydou was certainly a hurricane. These 
winds veer round, and blow from every point of the compass; but 
at last settle to one particular station, from whence they often 
rage with no less violence, but more steadiness, for a long time. 
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of it ; as they had nothing to determine the point it 
blew from. In this gloom and uncertainty, not 
knowing which way they were carried, they were 
afraid they should be driven out of their course, 
and run upon one of the Syrtes. These sands were 
of great extent, and the terror of the neighbouring 
seas : but it does not appear that they were at all 
driven that way, or ever near the quicksands. 5 * 
There is nothing in St. Luke's narration to induce 
us to make such a supposition ; there is every thing 
to prove the reverse. Their course was originally 
for Rhegium ; which they overshot, and were forced 
to take shelter in the Adria. 

Another argument that Bochart brings to esta4 
blish his opinion is taken from the words rovov J*d*- 
A«<r<r*y; which, he says, is an istltmus or neck of 
land, such as that at Corinth, which has the sea on 
each side : and he remarks that there is just such a 
one at Malta, called la Cala di S. Paolo. But, with 
submission to this learned writer, I differ from him 
intii ely. For what does it at all signify to a ship 
that is to be run on ground, whether 6n the other 
side of the beach there be sea or land, wood or 
water ? In respect to the grounding of the ship, it 
is matter of no consideration that the strand they 
drive upon has salt water on the other side. It is a 



l 



8i In our best charts of the Mediterranean there is laid down a 
shelf or sand not far from the island Clauda: this may possibly 
be the St/rtis they were in fear of. It lies to the south, a small 
matter out of their course; which must have been to the north of iU 
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circumstance they could scarce be acquainted with : 
und, after all, is saying nothing. For, make a 
section of an island any where diametrically; and it 
will be AS-aAawo*, being by its nature surrounded 
with water. What this learned man terms an 
i$thmus % seems to me to be a point or small cape. 
Every bay has something of this sort ; for it is the 
very thing that constitutes it 

59 JPortus ab Eoojluctu ciirvatur in arcum : 
Objectce salsa spumarit aspergine cautes : 
Ipse latct ; gemino demittunt brachia fyuro 
Turriti scopuli. 

Homer gives the like description : 

Axrai it 7rf o|3Ai)Tff tvxvriai ctXXnXYtciy 
Ev rofAuri Wfaj^gfl-w, agoum i* actios trw. 

The TPTsrof i&a\acco$ is nothing else but the natural 
barrier of an harbour : where this is wanting, they 
make an artificial one, called a mole or pier : others 
wise there can be no security for shipping, the har- 
bour being little better than a road without it. 
Such a barrier or headland was here, which they 
endeavoured to get round and failed. This may be 
learned from the context : Tltg murav-nq is «? rowov it- 



** Virg. JEn. J. 3. v. 533. 
•° Odyss. 1.10* ^.-87. 
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SttAwrroi', tvwui\cti m» yaw ; where the word wigi- 
mnmt is as emphatical as the word twrrureims was 
before : it signifies falling upon a place in taking a 
round or circuit. The mariners saw a bay, into 
which they had a mind to run their ship : but they 
met with a small promontory or ledge that projected* 
and formed the entrance into the bay; and which 
was washed on each side by the sea. This impeded 
them ; and, in endeavouring to get round it, their 
ship struck, and stood fast. 





A; The totto* <fc9aAa<r<n>? according to Bocharfs idea. 
B. The same according to the Author. 
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This is doubdess what ther sacfed writer means. 
There is a passage of DwChrysostom that confirms 
this interpretation of the word 6l &9-«Aa<nr©c wonder- 
fully : it is where he speaks of the Sgrtes oi Africa 
in his, Fabida Libyca, and mentions the danger of 
being entangled among them. He says, * 1 ms f$ 
uas&kX&Mtv hk ttttiu toy eatrKHv Svu*ran ; that is, " when 
" ships had penetrated into the. Syr tes, their retreat 
was intercepted ;" ]3f a^i* yxg xai AI0AAATTA xou 

tail SiiiKoho* flro^ij^Kr* ?* in\ay$ : iC because sfiallows 
" and ledges of rock or sand, ami narrow ritife that 
f* projected a great way rendered the, sea dangerous 
€( < a»d impassabte" From all which we may ven- 
furoita affirm, that ***rK &3sax*wrm caimat be in- 
terpreted an isthmus in Bocfyirfs sense;; nor ran 
any thing be inferred from these words in favour of 
his opinion. As to the tradition, and sapersthion 
irt consequence of it, which I wonder a protestant 
writer * abould feuild upon, it is not .worth combat- 
ing : only thus much I will say, that there is not 
sb legend in Spain but has as gqod authority to main- 
tain ic. •■■.'. _ , 
Ift treating of a sufeject that is not controverted, 



€l Beza interprets torn** h§xX*<Tf»ir f bifnurent, fcthmttn : tut he 
e*plam*it better by tine langut de tern entre*<Uuk mttfl 'Grotnu 
enlls it tania. t * :\ ' \l i ./. : ' . •' . . 

•* Pa«e 83- . £d>t* G*»ub. ftft ^Qf , . * I ' . 
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it is sufficient for a writer to tender his own 
thoughts ; and justify them by the best evidence he 
can produce : but where the point is disputed, there 
is something more required It is necessary to 
state fairly whatever may be the opinions of others : 
whose notions must be canvassed, and their argu- 
ments and objections answered* As many of these 
arguments are oftentimes founded on conjecture, 
and of little weight; to go methodically through 
them is a process to the writer as painful and un- 
satisfactory, as it is dry and unentertaining to the 
reader. Yet it is a work that must be proceeded 
with, or it will be thought that justice has not been 
done to those who maintain a contrary opinion. 
I have already taken notice of some of the most 
material arguments produced by Bochatt : it is 
necessary now to consider those that remain* The 
following is one. 

It is observable, that in the island where St* 
Pffa/was cast, there was a governor named Pub* 
lius, who was called n^uros m Nn<r« : and it is re- 
marked that an inscription has be$n seen at Malta, 
wherein such a title is mentioned. This carries no 
evidence with it ; but is introduced as a plausible 
circumstance in favour of that island ; since we are 
certified by this means that an officer of that cha- 
racter resided there. The inscription, as mentioned 
by Bochart from Quintinus, is very faulty. A. KA~ 
rios. ktp. innExs. phmaiun. npnTos. meai- 
TAinN. It is quoted differently by Grotiutj who 
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gives it, more fully, and somewhat more eofcrectly: 
It begins thus. A.K. KJOS, KTP. HPOTAHNS; 
which perhaps should be re^d, A. KiVAT^loz. KX?. 
UPOTAHN2, and then it stands thus ; 

6 > A. KAAT AJOS. KTP. HPOTAHN2. 

mnETr. pom. 

. nPHTOS. MEAITAION. KAI 6 * TAT AttN. 
APHAS. KAL AMWIIOAETSAS. 

®E«. ArrorsTa, 



The mewing of it, as I have altered it, is tbis: 
Lucius Cfav&ys Quirinim Prudent Equts Rq* 
man**, Promrator Mditmmm et Gaulowm, 
P*m& et Mmiitef, Dm&Augwto. 

This I take to be thetn* jeadii^: butltraiaot 
see what inference can be n^ade from it ; as there 
were very many places under the lite government, 



•* Tho. Reincsws reads A. KASTPIKIOS KYPEINA. Syntag. 
Francpf. 1682. 'Castricius was no uncommon name, and possibly 
may be the true reading* It occurs in Suetonius, Vopiscus, Pliny, 
and others'. Porphyry addresses his Ipook de Abstmentid to izr- 
mu Castricius. Claudius is of fewer letters, and seems better 
adapted to the interval it is to fill up, if that be truly delineated 
by those who have copied the inscription. That KYP. is Quirinius 
appears probable from an inscription at Gauhs mentioned by 
Qaulthtrus. It begins thus: M. VALLIO. C. F. QVIR. 
AVFO. ' 

*♦ Grotius reads IIATPflN: Abtla, f ATPON. The true read- 
ing is undouWwHyTATAO^. - 
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Thd Reman* delegated their authority in different 
degrees to variety of officers: they had Protons, 
Proconsuks, Prcbjkcti, Legati, Proeuratores/Iht 
Greeks tryed to adapt equivalent titles, sacb as 
Ai&virar©*, "Hy«/xoi»i^ Ilfwro*, &c. This last I have 
translated Procurator, as being a governor of lower 
degree, and answering the nearest of any Latin 
term of office to the Greek before us. Pontius 
Pilate is caMed 'Uycjxw ; but was only a Procurator, 
as appears by Tacitus, who> styles him Procurator 
Judczce. I am justified in this interpretation and in 
one of the alteration* abov& by an inscription of 
the same place, mentioned^ I t&kik* first by ^Guul- 
tkarus, and afterwards by * Sffon. It t*gkw> 
Chrestion Aug. L. iVoc.— which must be cead 
Chrextwn, Augmu Litertu^ Pro&irater : and it 
wUl then appeal tto*?;: i- ] : 

CHRESTION. AVG. L. 

PROCURATOR. INSVLARVM. 

MELIT. ET. GAVL. 

COLVMNAS. CVM. FASTIGHS. ET. PARIETIBUS. 

TEMPLI. DEJE. PROSERPINA. 

V ETVSTATE. RViNAM. « IMMrNENTIBVS/ 

'* RESTITV1T. ' ^ 

SIMVL. ET. PfLAM. iNAVftAVIT. '* 



65 Rerum Sicularum it adjaccntium ins.' tabula Maltan&+ TO$5* 
m Misc. Erudit. Antkj; p. i$l. :••*-* - ' ■■ ' ' . ' 

«' Read MINANTIBVS o* MHWTANflBW. 
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That is* " Chrestion, a freedman of Augustus, 
" Procurator of the islands Melite and Gaulos, 
" repaired the pillars together with the roof and 
* ,wailf , <tf the temple of the goddess Proserpine, 
" thrt through age were ready to .tumble down : 
", he> lftewjae. gilded the ball.?' From^llwhich we. 
ffciiji&n Malta w«^ as I, have be&*e> observed, ft. 
pi toe, ^frftlegaace, and had mtay line, jtmildings;. 
and. thif-tthe chief Roman governpr was called 
Propuratfr : but nothing farther can I gather ftoon 
this Article. > ; ■ / 

IfockQrt would indeed persuade ^\\totiJ3tfnH waa 
the real title of the governor : beuspefcte of it*as if 
it w<te peculiar to this place, and not in use. any 
where ejse— kujus insula Pnzfec&s ita namimri 
solitos et ex hoc loco colligere est, ex veteri epitaphio. 
But this is all a mistake*: the true title of the su- 
preme magistrate was certainly a Roman one/ pro- 
bably the term Procurator, of which nfarro* is a 
translation. The Greeks, not having any word pre- 
cise enough to express this dignity, substituted the 
general term rij uros ; which, so far from being the 
real title, is but an inadequate copy of it, and may 
be adapted to Protonsiil, Legatus, &c. with equal 
propriety. Bochari seems to have forgot that this 
was ^ Roman magistrate ; and speaks of the Greek 
term of office, as if it^ere the Latin original ; in- 
troducing at the sarnetitne Carthaginian evidence to 
fchew the propriety erf it The Romans, in appoiftt- 

VOL. V. ' v jjd - . t 
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iag their bffiiers* did a©fc foUour Pbarifeidh or Cfor* 
thuginian precedents. 

I come now to jui argument tba* cmfeiftf of many 
particolare i wWcb, that I may act do it iifuitice, I 
will Bet down: at? large. Tres menses wttiintootOi 
Hid insuldhasit Paulm cum imtitrimt tt atiis, 
Act m,lU<m mtin&us hbmmmfmt CCLXX V I v 
JcL W y 37. Quad vij> qkitqmm ofedi&tt <fe IU 
tyrM Metite ; <pm,cbm mnnhi qutitwr ptiswtt* 
rtiitibus & cototitMrttidiOet, et MpMAurfm in &>n» 
spectu hob eat, portum celeb errimum et k^pitibui 
e&mmo&Mimifaj senium Rimabus malutetit ed 
trsji&rt) <fuAn,*otem hiemem in tnl&fiA insulA &t 
gen; m qu& twnmmlm &4ven&s*ine gfititoibm in* 
commodis d&erwtri fuistet Vttfks. ** Thfc autbort 



6Z It.iara disagreeably ta*k to is 6e*ng out blemishes in an 
author, that has deserved so weJAof Jl^leafned world z&Bockart; 
and who has employed his talents to so good a purpose. But I 
should be guilty of injustice to the cause I am engaged in, if I 
suffered any mistake* even of so great a man to pass unnoticed, 
especially when they ate <6? consequence to my subject. In tto 
small extract, quoted atove* tbe}fc^» aio&ss than six astertkas* 
that have not the, feast authority tq back tho.nr. jNdt tq mention* 
that, by his manner of speaking, one mjgh^ be induced tq imagine, 
that Epidaqrus^ was, not above four or five miles fro)y Melitc } 
which wo'utd b'e'a great mistake; it is suffeclent, 

That he says, it' tors withrii sight' of it r ; 

Tfeat it waga-vory f^mo\is4ea-^J#ti: - 1 ' : ' /''^ • 
• J^Fhat; \t ; was v^ryi .csHrf&odftis for*s;tiaji^r$#p i t g> tf>**\- * . 

That a Roman centurion wo^^certainly Jbave pas»e4 oyf $£> it : 
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reasoning in this place is founded too much cm sup- 
position, arid is attended with some mistakes. It i* 
to 1 be observed, he doles not |>roducfc otte sitigte 
▼<wtfifer for any thhig that he has said. -Itittedb^ 
Jtilht* wdrtld not have stayed in the is&fcd, f had it 
tteenthfc Itiyrim M elite ; but would ha*£ q*rttted 
stieh awtfetdtedsp^er EptiktttirUs. JtiittoPtim 4 
cettturioti ; ! and had & gteat change of jWisOttGr^ ! that 
it highly coAcerned MWto'takfe cwc& ofi < ^Wkitefe s*- 
liifttion frdtfld Ihey^e; Bfioa tftMufe^in f «fiofi'4«i 
ifil&nd, byki tiatitffe &Ui*otffid«d ^*h<Watfci- 1 ?< ; totin 
H barbartww to*rtl v wpOtt •'«*» ^oritirieGt 1 * WSt #«6h 
VQtilti a.'>Rdinati SoW&r« ih^SSe ^JflriitfAsttiiidei toti- 

suft, *h& cottv^niettfcb, «r fife dmy --? J Hte speatta iff 
MefittAs a wretched iSkftd^ But pW)dtibes J n(0 au- 
thority for it * That it was father^ a poor place^and 
of little repute, I believe : but this is a circumstance, 
I think, in favour of ttir flygttmekt. ' Fof it^ldbm 
Happens, that a matter of fffct, transacted th a part 
of jhe world which all are a^guainted with, is trans- 
ferred tp another, that is scarce eser,hfcai?d.o£ Bi*t 
a traasaciion, that has been doaeifv a iplapevery ob- 
scure and remote, may easily by mistake be attribut- 
ed fd brit tnore obvious and better knotvh; espe- 



TiiW ^/ifcwaian!i!temble*pot: a&d e 
' - Thit 8JS peraoite etwtd not haVfc stfbshrtedLtfcere' three toohtKs 
without great difficulties :— all this of a place he-was Kttte afc- 
^nafete* with j 'wfe+0e<ttttfoe ofcly he seelxls to have kntfwn. * : 

D P 2 
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daily when it is of the same name. Had the .Apos- 
tle been shipwrecked at Moftfj the other island 
would have claimed no title to the honour, But as 
it happened to be upon a spqt little known; ; people 
have referred it to gpotber, that they were better 
acq^fotysd with. . Melite points at this day of six 
towns x>r hajnlejs, w^ose inhabitants are ip number 
about two tb^qsapd. I| inta spfoe good harbours ; 
i» productive ?f <}Grn, wi©e, : fr#ite,; (bu t t jn no j^teat 
aHndftace^and ha? ptef*ty D ef - fiftk :; ;flC> Pne sort, 
rfafed;tbe $#r$im<> it ha*f . reroastefcte fishery. Au- 
th&ra t*ry *ljwfr hs&^wmomf e^temUag it from 
t^en$yng?(? M)tjfefiyoW^:iP v but. J, believe 

tho4br»B#r <»{mbef4$:ne^pBP r i|ie trath ; audit is said 
to.be.twelv^uuje^fin breadth. *? /This is> from the 



*.* "? i" l»' isle «fe Mek*jft;, flommee pa»<t[uelques anciens Melita, 
" ou I' nD: npqrissoit lesupe|its cbiens propres pour les dames, ap- 
" pelfez Melees, et par quelques autres Meligene era Melitine, est 
" assise au levant de Curzola, et tongue de 30 raifle ; mais peu 
" habits, Vtfeetilement renommee poar ie grande ^uantit6 de 
"Sardines qfllqnr.y pesche,? : 'Dntifytbm; 3. pag-fi6a. Pan 

" 1/ j$Je de Melita est la plus^ grande; car elle a soixante milles 

" de tour ; mais eile est fort pierreuse, et ne produit de via, 

. " Quant a 1' isle-de-milieu, elle ne. contient qile f*tt p* milles de 

*' circuit ; ct est fort fertile en recompensed II n' y en a point, 

" qui ayent de si bons p0rts, et diont les habitants sdieM plus 

w riches." Yoi*g$ de levant -par Le ^{evr jPe*,#<#<w/afU021. 

.aPanjlfitt... ^ - . % . ,;.* ... .,., -.v- . ' < ', 

Sport sajs, Epidaurus^ was 1$ mks ftQn»ri>at is *kw Q*Ued Jta- 
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feast accounts, the state of the island now; and: there 
is no reason to think T>ut it Was much the 9arae of 
old. As to Epidaurus, the partus celeberrimus et 
hospiiibus commodissimus, I can say nothing to it ; 
as I do not recollect any particular account to this 
purport or the contrary. A writer that travelled 
that way in the ]6th century, speaks thus of Ragusa; 
70 Portum habet tutissimum, sed manu factum, nee 
satis amplum. He afterwards tells us that " at some 
" distance was old Ragusa, the antient Epidaurus;, 



gusa, " Doux millcs au delk il y a mi viljage. appelle Ragusa 
" Vccchia, qui ctoit V ancien Epidaure." Davitt/ says, about six 
miles: " Ragouse Vieille assise au levant de la Nouvclle a quel- 
" ques 6 mille dela— La Nouvelle Ragouse— assise a 50 raille de 
T isle de Curzola/* torn. 3. pag. 1 l6o. 

Melita* insula maris Adriatk'h Dalmatian adjacens, inter oram 
iUvus et Corct/ram Md*nwn 12 mill, pass, quot patet in latitudinem, 
lofiga 50 : canibus Melit<?is 9 qui olim in, delkiis, nobilis. Ab Epi- 
dauro 70 mill. pass. Nunc Meleda, Sclavis Mlief, cum oppidulo 
cognombie. Hoffmanni Lexio. Universale. 

Mdita, MfX«T»b altera insula Balmti* in mari Adriatic*, nunc 
Mcledd ah ltalis, et M'liet a Sclavis, est prope Cofcyram Mclmnvm 
et oram Dalmatic ; ab ed quinque millibus in meridian, sub repub- 
lied Ragusina. Extenditur ad 24 millia ab ortu in occasum ; et 25 
mill, a Ragusis urbe in occasum distal. Alphqnsys Lazor a Varea. 
See alsQ Universus terrarum orbis delineatus. 2 Vol. Patavu 
1713. 

See Isolario di Baiedeftq Bordone. Vinet. 15S4. 

70 Joannes Cottmius, Iter Hierosol. 15^8. AntverpA6\$% 
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"which, being burnt, by the Qttks, was deserted by 
" the natives, who retired higher up the gttlf, and 
" built the new city :" Haudprocul ah urbe ortum 
versit* vetus Ragusa, Epidaurus olim dicta, deserta 
penk et adificiis itifrtqutns. Hac, h 7I Gotkis de« 
vastata tt dirufa, nmiquam hactenus restituta ett* 
From henfce I conclude that Epidaurus was not that 
commodious port as is supposed. For I should 
think the natives would not have gone out of their 
vay to form a new harbour at some e&pence and la- 
bour, if there had been a good one ready made to 
their hands. It is said that they were but four 
miles from the continent : it certainlv is little more 
than four or fivg miles. But can you always land 
upon the coast ? and, when you are landed, are there 
no marshes nor rivers, no impediments in a wild, un- 
cultivated country, to obstruct your march? and 
are you always sure of arriving in good time at a 
place of plenty and security ? Yes : Epidaurus is 
within view. This is a great mistake : ilpidaurus 
lies to the east, out of aigjit, as is certified by the 
best authors. This we may learn frost the distance 
of Meleda to Ragusa : some make it 30, some 50 



71 They were the Sclavi and Abares, here called Goth*. In 
the reign of Heradivs, Dalmatia was ravaged by these nations. 
See Const, Poiphyrog. de adminktrand. Imp. cap. 36. He men- 
tions the inhabitants going from n»T*t>f* or Epidaurus to Rausis 
("Patf<n ? ). cap. 29. 
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mile*. 7* * Epidwmrm must be still further : and, as 
we know n*t what part of the island the Apostle 
was ca«t upoa, some allowance must be made for 
tfeat, WtoaC the precise distance is, I cannot ascer- 
tain ; doubtless, no inconsiderable track fov ship- 
wrecked people to pass over upon a dangerous ? 
coast, and in a stormy season. But, it seems, their 
very necessities would force them away : for the 
number of persons landed was no less than two hun- 
dred and seventy-sis; " too many to have subsisted 
" there without the greatest inwnvepience;" fnqyd 
[insula] turn muitos aduenas sine gravikus inc&m- 
medls diversari fuisset nefas. But for this asser^ 
tion he brings no authority : and without authority 
it is unreasonable to subscribe to it We have seen 
encaippmejtts in the Jsle qf Wight ; aod we read of 



n Antoninus in Iter.Marit. makes it about 25 miles : A Melitu 
Epidaums Stadia CC. 

73 That the Adriatic was a sea of dangerous navigation we 
learn from many writers. George Sandys calls it a sea " tempestu- 
u ous and unfaithful ; at an instant incensed with sudden gusts, 
" but chiefly wkh the southern winds." Wkekr experienced its 
fury in a bad storm, that he there encountered. He mentions 
many rocks between Meleda and Ragusa. pag. 27. JoanCottunws 
did the same. After the victory gained by the English over the 
Spanish fleet atMessana in the year 1718 t some ships were order- 
ed up the Adriatic by the English admiral : but they soon return- 
ed, finding it too stormy and dangerous a sea for ships of burden 
to abide in, Joan. Lucius mentions the difficulty of navigating 
the tea about Epidaurus. pag. 25. 
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Saxon and Dtnkk armies wintering in the iife of 
Thautt, which are both of s^all dimensions. If 
these islands could, for some mentis atffport three 
or four thousand men ; why should. not aa bland as 
large or larger maintain two or three hundred for 
the same 74 time ? But, after all, how do we know 



74 Doubtless it is impossible at this distance of time to deter- 
mine with any certainty about the goodness of this island, or those 
in Its neighbourhood. Yet some judgment fnay be formed of 
what they probably wert in the time of the Apwtk, from what 
they have been for tome centuries past ; th* nature of the soil«a4 
temperature of the air being, I suppose, at all times much, the 
same, Coustantinus Porphyrogennetes speaks very much in their 
favour* TI\t)0'ta£ti<Ti h avroiq vr,ffoi TtaaapH, ru MiXira, ta K«p*«p<»> 

xai lAwo* wotovf* 0»iaj<n h iv atrrws, x#t i%wt ** *tu«b atftf* x*t 
i{ owt*/* f*au. cap. 30. To the -same purpose speaks Palladia* 
fuscus de Situ or* lllyric* ; Curzula insula ambitu sexcenterum 
stadivrum, pinastris redimita, et aquis ahundans,fert frumenta vina- 
que, et alia usui necessaria prater satem et oleum— adeoque benigtii 
soli et temperati ai'ris existit, ut ferat etiam mala Medica et sift- 
quas. Abed decern et octo tnillia passvumdisfat MelitUyCamtmsdm 
ce\ebrqta, qui 9 auctore Ptinio, Melitai sunt appelkti; quamis 
Strabo id akeri Melitce, ante Pachynum 8icili<e promontorium sit*, 
tribuat. Sed lUyrica, circuitu colligent octingenta stadia, vini et 
pecoris abundantissima est. pag. 156'. Palladius Fvscus cognwnento 
Niger, Rhetor, floruit circa 1450. See Joan. Lucius de regno 
Dalmatic et Croatia. Davity has before mentioned a great fish- 
ery for Sardines. All these authorities should have been consider- 
ed, before tlje island had been pronounced so very barren and in- 
hospitable. 
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that they could get away ? MetWnks, this article de- 
served some consideration. Boat they had none: 
their strip ww loitt what method could they make 
ittie of to transport themselves to Epidaurus ? How 
was the: centurion Juliu* to manage ? 

Ou fAtv ya,(i ptv Tt^ov eiefxai tv§&$ IxirScu. 

Before we are so determined about people's motions, 
we should be sure of the means and possibility of 
conveyance. In short, to finish this dry argument, 
we are morally certain that not only the persons 
with the Apostle, but others likewise from Alexan- 
dria did not hefcitate to winter upon the spot at the 
same time. They seem too to have been a large 
body ;. if we may judge froflft their Ship, that was af- 
terward? capable of taking in so many supernume- 
raries. The island, that is presumed to be incapa- 
ble of supporting one ship's company, seems to have 
been sufficient to supply two ships with every thing 
to their satisfaction. We have therefore no reason 
to think it bo despicable as has been imagined. 
* Pandon me, says Bochanfr; I make no such infe- 
rence : the very circumstance here urged proves that 
this could not be the place of the Apostle's ship- 
wreck : for a ship bound from Alexandria to Pu« 
teoli could never go so much out of its way — quis- 
quis Alexandria Puteolos iturus lllyricam Meliten 
petit , meritd did queat, sin minks toto azlo, saltern 
hto salo abcrrdsse. And again — eitm ab JEgyptb 
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JlttfepA* cw*t€»4mtik** 4 fp im m Mciitt pent im* 
V*ti* *em qfertit. Here ia a twofold matefce. Fwl* 
it is ii»agmed thai wbti was dene vw» fitter of 
choice : the author speaks ftotii petwbmt vtsuiam, 
as if they bad wide to the island desigww% ;jvht»* 
as the ship, it is plain, had lost its passage by stress 
of weather : driven, probably, fy the aaqpe atom the 
Apostle was, and forced to winter where they could 
host secure themselves* la the storm they had over- 
shot the streigjhts of Rhcgium, and were obliged to 
tafce shelter in the Adriatic. In the next 'place, it 
is said that, m going from Eg9P* to Puitoli, mari^ 
n^fa mmst almost, whether they will or a<y run upoa 
7* Mvlta. Yet, after all, J4tf/te snakes but a poor 
figure, when fairly defined : ly»g nearly east and 
west, and projecting a front of aboat eleven miles, 
wb?re widest ; and thai, towards the most extensive 
ppn of the Mediterranean : so that it is but a poor 
8¥*rk to hit, and that in a very wide field. But this 
is net all. The misfortune is, that the common 
course from Alewmdria to Italy was quite a differ 
rent way ; m%, u Bvckart \xmpt\m> by Malta, and 
by the awthem coa&t of Si&ty, which was a wry 



* s Bochart says, Malta lies in the very line that all ships wenf 
in that sailed to Italy. The Apostle says, the island he was to b« 
driven to, was not in that line, but quite another way : Ek w»» & 
vua, hi ipat txw$<rni> : that is, " the island we shall be cast upon 
M is out of our true coarse and direction*" E?ery ciffcarostaace 
evinces that Malta could not be the island. 
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44&gf}roua track, of navigation : * but quite other- 
wife ; the mariners keeping as fer away as possible, 
and never coining within many leagues of that sea. 
What their rout was, I will dwribe from the course 
of a ship bounds as they were, from Alexandria to 
Italy : as it is mentioned in a dialogue of Lucian f 
referred to before under the title of nxow % Eu^ai, 
This ship, of which I have made some mention 
above, set sail from the Nik with a brisk gale ; and 
on the seventh day had got as far as Acamas, the 
western promontory of Cyprus. Here the wind 
came full against thorn ; and they were obliged to 
run obliquely up to Sidon. From thence they 
shaped the very same course as the ship of St Paul; 
mining under the coast of Paraphilia y where they 
were very near being lost upon the Chelidmian 
rocks. They then coasted Lgcia ; and got as high 
as Cnidus in the track of the former ship. But^ 
whereas the Apostle's ship turned off to the left, to 
get shelter in Crete; this, .finding it had lost its 
voyage, stood cross the JEgean sea for Attica, and 
after much difficulty came to anchor in the Piraeus. 
This waS effected seventy days after they had set sail 
from the Pharos r at which time, says one of the 
persons in the dialogue/ it ought by right to have 
been in the mouth of the Tiber. For, says he, h> 



76 Insula est Melita~~satis lata ab SiciUA mari periadosoQue dU* 
juncta. Cic. Oral. 4. in Vcrr. Sect. 46, 
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stead of holding the course they held, tbcy should 
have ran close under Crete, keeping it on ttietr Tight 
hand ; then have turned up to the promontory 
Malea in Laconia : after which their course wctettoo 
plain to need describing. For, from tbd Pelopon- 
nesus they were to stand over for the streights of 
Messana and Rkegium, and so prosecute their voy- 
age to Putebli or Rome, Virgil makes his hero 
take the same course towards Italy ; who, though 
his poem is in great measure a fttble, yet, I sup- 
pose, copied the truth or the semblance of truth, 
whenever he could introduce it. 

Upon Bocharfs principles one might argue, that 
this ship's coming to Attica and the Piraeus must 
be a mistake : for it was certainly Malta that it ar* 
rived at : because Attica is quite out of the way for 
any ship to touch at, that is bound from the Nile to 
the Tiber — toto cosh et toto salo errant, Sec. But 
ships that lose their passage cannot always choose 
their haven of retreat : they are at the will of the 
winds, and are sped at their direction. 

There is no greater fallacy, than what arises fitem 
forming notions about the fitness and expediency of 
things, at the distance of time, that we have been 
speaking of; and in respect to seas and countries, 
that we are but little acquainted with. The only way 
of proceeding is to go by authority and example, 
where they are to be had. If they are not to be 
found ; the best way is to be silent : if they are to 
be met with, it is unpardonable not to make use of 
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thescf* J have given one instance of a ship, whose 
true course towards Italy is described. Another is 
to be found in Josephus* where Herod> in his voyaga 
irotuAlexandriaXQllome, went iiearly the Same course 
as the ship, wherein the Apostle /was. cast; away; 

77 Av<*%(lw *v iKtifay j7T# Ila/A^uAta?, xa» ytipwi <r<po<Jf <a 

itopwns. Kai Juo jixik fVT«u8o* twi^ piAtt* aurw <rum i/Ttj(rai/, 
2uw,7riw$T£. xau. IlTcAfyv*jo<, .i r £t*fw.& ttik iro\iv utto t» 

7T/W JK*WC*W wM*/*« HD&XttjUSltf, #£ #7T0g0f Wl>/£t/ ?T0iIif 

aVTJj^^xwi^£« r r (iAA«xai J 9r4f« £uKfc/4»v *prmraMXT«T$. TpitjfH 
Tr x&T&<nav<x/r&s 9 xow aw^gtatf^jrraufet aw to*? f*AoK *T4 

• •. It i$ observable thafcthe Island we have been writ- 
ing iii- favour of wis jcalied not only Mdhte, but 
Melitvie,: : whioh leads«e to oonsider an error that 
has crept into the Vulgate ; where the Apostle is 
said to be-shipwrecked on the island Mityltne. This 
is plainly a mistake ; and a person the least versed 
fti critical knowledge wHl see at once what the ori- 
ginal reading w^s, and how it should be corrected, 
Mtiytyne is tjbe capital of Lesbos, and quite in a dif- 
ifer^nt sea. It i$,< ctottMow,' an error for Melite^ 
broqght about by a sm?dl change and transposition 
of a letter ; or, for Me/etine, from Mt\r\m, which 
seems Xq have been the_true napie of the Illyrian 
island ;. it being called at this day Mclede, and by 

>-' i . .*. ■ ' 

■ •* ■ - " — ' i ■ . . i 

. .' . \ 77 AptjqAiitf lib^J4?. cap. 1*. : . 
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the Selatooniam* M'leet. A marascript of fee Liber 
78 Jpostolicus, brought from Htracka m Pxmtut, 
has MfXum; dud Arator Sub&aconus, though te 
misapplies the name, pronounces it nearly in tkti 
same manner Me&te, 

is vidua Melite. 



Hence St. w Jerome has MUititoe, agreeing very 
nearly with Mi**™*, the reading of 8o Ptolemy. 
Now this is a name no* at ftt applicable to Mtlitt 
Africam ; there is no instajtee of its ever having 
been called so: but it is what Melite IMyrica is 
often denominated by : Melitene is a name applica- 
ble to that island, and to tihat atone; It mis called 

'" ' !* ■ ■ i n i ir ii r fu > t rin I i rimfrmri i f i n, > n i ot Hum * 

78 A MS in my hands, untitled, Lfier MSnu^ga ffctfp Apost* 
]kus 9 An-or«***oi> B»#?uov, e£ lT^a|«7roro^o? &c. JmiV quondam hie 
Codex Ecclesi* Archicpisc. Heracle* in ord Propdniidis siite. 

** De nombt.H'ebrjtis. Venerdhle Bede cdU j tha island Mile- 
tus. Eodem die^nitaU Sahcti Ptibfli Athetiarmn episcofi, qui* prm- 
ceps mmrt* Mikti, cum wvigwitem &c. VidtiMtirtyrQktgmmk 
XV. Cal.Febr. •/ '••-.'•/„•:. 

80 Geogr. lib. 2. 

81 MtTuTovo-crK, wofa$ I^Xvpta? : Polyb. apud Stepk. BytanU I 
suppose, the chief town of this island. The memorable passage 
of Constant. Porphyrog. concerning Melite lllyrica may, J think, 
be corrected from Polybius. It stands thus ; Nu<ro$ rrtp* faya^T* 
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sdttoe i^ty, 8l Mdligeua ': wherew Jbfefo* m said to 
ba*e beeo called Mtltvetmn, Mifcoeium, Maiiach, 
and ** Maitacia. Henfce, I think, we may from the 
94 Fa%«fe flefciie the point in question ; as we And 



Afltf**.f&/4HM»* Mrtfrnv T*fru> wfodfayogtrnK cap* 36* Is not M*« 
^Hfoyft a transposition and change of afsw* letters for $fffetor«w« 
or MiXeropcro'a } , 

81 f solar io di Bcned, Bordone* Vtn. 15 34-, and Davity. 

*** Biitit Is ihoiight to nave been so called erroneously. See 
BtocfarS Nidemtdty Malttt vetus tt nova:. Whatever it may have 
brfe&'tffaedUt was never called X&tftitiitJ. ' 
. 84 J^is Tfin^rliftble no copies of )he, Vulgate have Mdik. . I 
ba^re examined most of the early editions of the Larw version : 
and they all have Mitylene or Mytilene, with scarce any other va- 
riation, 'l*he edition printed by Fust and Schmffer in 146*2 at 
Jliftfe, atnd'all' those of- P<?>hce and Nurenburg to 1490 have this 
pfeflu*g,:&& 4% eiccepted. This co«W not be the effect of 
atone*. As there w^e two istafld* called J&lfte, it was certainly 
tke translator's ioteitiea to distinguish that which was honoured 
with the Apostle's presence ; and, to prevent any mistake or con- 
fusion, he calls it by a more peculiar name, that could not be ap- 
plied to the other ; i. e. Melitene 6t MeTitine, for so it originally 
&XxVi. This wa* thfe translator's design ; but bigotry and preju- 
dice have got the better bf hi* precaution, the edition, that 1 
ha^e excepted o\it ©f the g)eneral list, is that printed at Venice 
14#3 ; which retains the true- reading Mylvtme y which is nea% *> 
it stood originally in the Vulgate : Et cum evasissemus, tunc cogno- 
vhnus Quia Mylitine insula, vocabatur.. It is likewise retained {ti- 
the Coptic version. See Novum Testanu Egypt, hoc cst t Copticum t 
published atOMfofS 1716 by David WUkins ; where the name of 
*e island is *tfp**&fed JUcfeXeTlltR* The Syriac printed* 
Cothenis Anhaltiorum has Melitu The English Bible too Jtfrttted* 
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there a very early evidence in our favour, probably 
as old as the third century. The island in debate 
is pretty clearly determined by this interpretation. 

One thing more I have to ofler ; aod I shall tbeo 
conclude. Upon a supposition that the Apostle 
wintered in the Adriatic, every thing that happened 
afterwards, when they set sail, is plain and to be ac- 
counted for. St. Luke says they embarted on bowtl 
an Alexandrine ship, that had wintered iu the same 
island : that they sailed first to Syracuse ; and, af- 
ter tarrying thres days, they set sail again ; and, by 
taking a compass, they got to Rhegium. The learn- 
ed Bochart mates use of these eircaiastances to 
prove that the Apostle could not have been near the 
coast of Illyria ; whereas these occurrences are 
what must have happ.eped from the situation we sup- 
pose them to have beeji in, there. I wpuld only ask 
what wind a ship would require on the Illyrian 
coast* to carry it through the gulf of Adria. A 
child with a chart before him would tell you it must 
be a wind from the north. But will such a wind be 
favourable for the streights of Messana, an4 to go. 
to Puteoli or Ostia ? No ; it requires a ^contrary 
wind to what they set out with : and they must ei- 
ther beat the seas, or make to some port. We ac- 



by Whitchurche in 1549 expresses tbe trup nqrae.of the place; 
" And when thei w«r scaped, thejf thei knew, that the yle was 
•• called Uikur 
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c6Dcli»gly^nd the ship w&rt to Stfraam; aad after 
three days (whether the. wind was more ferourafcl^ 
or they werfr tired With, waiting, is uncertain) »bey 
ventured to sea again ; and, .**$*&& wns, " fetching a 
At compass," taking a good circuit to the east> they 
gained the advantage of a side wind, and got to 
Rhegimm. Here a south wind sprung up, as fair as 
they could wish ; and they arrived the second day at 
Puteolu Supposing they, set sail from Malta, the 
whole is very unsatisfactory, not to say unintelligible* 
We can assign no reason for their stay * 5 at Syractw; 



* s Grotkts thinks, they went to Syracuse to tipfficfc. But these 
ship* of Alexandria were under great restrictions ; their chief com- 
modity, if not the whole of their cargo, being corn, which Rome 
was m much need of. The Romans were always very carefuj 
about thi* article ; in later times particularly severe* SeeCW, 
Justin, lib. XL tit 27* dejrumento ALxandrim. 

Nojship was to be excused the service j neQsicctlestecontmprQ^ 
feratur oraculum. lib. XI. tit* 3, 

Those who encroached upon the banks of the Nile were to be 
burnt alive, lib. IX. tit. 3S. Honotii et Theodosii. See particu- 
larly lib. X I. tit* 1,5. on mariners going out of their course*. 
Qui fismles speeits suscepit deportandas, si, recti naingatfctie cen- 
tempi*, littora devia sectatus cos avertendo distraxerit, capitali p*nd 
plectctur. 

And lib. XI. tit. 1,6*. Judkes, qui in pqrtibus Diacesefo sua 
onusta navigia, am prosperior Jlatus invitat, svb pr**textu hiemis 
tmmorari permiserint, un& cum Trtttnieipibiis et corporatis ejusdem loci, 
fortunarum propriarum feriantur dispendiis. NaucUsi pneterea 
pofnant deportations excipiant, si aliquidfraifdis cos admism^fuerit 
revelatum. . 

VOL. Vr £ E 
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nor for their taking such a circuit to get to Rhe- 
giuvi : because it is certain that the wind they sailed 
with round Cape Passaro to Syracuse would have 
been equally fair for Rhegium ; and could scarce 
have failed carrying them even to Puteoli or the 
Tiber. i 

Thus have I gone through the disquisition I first 
purposed : and have endeavoured to support my 
arguments with the best authorities, and place them 
in the clearest light. In the mean time, I am sensi- 
ble there may be some prejudice against what I have 
been urging, on account of the great eminence of 
the persons, whose opinions I controvert and op- 
pose. Among others, Bentley, Grotius, Beza, 
Bochart, Cluver are men of great name, that have 
ever been esteemed writers of the first rank in the 
times they lived : it will hardly be imagined that 
men of such universal learning could be mistaken in 
a point they professedly made their study. But we 
must consider the grand scope they had in view, the 
ample field they were conversant in ; where a person 
of the most extensive knowledge might sometimes 
be bewildered and lost. The more universal their 



These laws, though of later date, yet sufficiently shew, of what 
consequence this article was. The mariners at all times were 
obliged to make 'the greatest dispatch : and the centurion Julius 
liad too^reat a charge, and too much authority to suffer any de- 
Jay, especially after a detention of so many months. 
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Study was, the less attentive they must have been ta 
particulars ; and/ consequently, may someticnes have 
been guilty of oversights and mistakes ^that human 
frailty cannot guard against : wjach mistakes we 
often see detected and amended by persona of <les» 
extensive knowledge and smaller abilities, who ioU 
lowed their footsteps, and gleaned after them. 

The clearing up these difficulties may be thought 
by some a circumstance of little consequence, and 
possibly of less entertainment But it must be con- 
sidered that the determining any point of Scripture 
is always attended with advantage. In th$ investi- 
gation of any sacred truth we see continually fresh 
evidence arise; some new light break in, that 
strengthens and illustrates beyond the point in view. 
It matters little whence it proceeds: it is. ever 
pleasing to a serious and inquisitive mind, and cam 
not but be profitable in the end. The most minute 
inquiry and elucidation tends to a confirmation of 
the whole. There will be likewise seen this advan- 
tage resulting from what I have laid before the 
reader ; that he will, I believe, find the seas I have 
been treating of, with their boundaries and abut- 
ments, together with the changes in different ages 
they underwent in respect to those limits, more 
clearly and precisely determined here than has been 
any where else observed. 

It may likewise be entertaining to reflect, how 
much the art of navigation is improved, and with 
what dispatch now a days commerce is carried on. 

E-E2 
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In fomer times they jqt&j made wasting voyages, 
never willingly losing eight of land. This N**c 
tfiT^#pdi or <rrr*yay*i. weee particularly heavy and 
slow. The ship mentioned by u Lutian set out 
with a fair wind, and was seven days in getting to 
Cyprus : and it was judged seventy days sail to the 
Tiber. An English levanter with a steady gale 
would put boldly before the wind, and run in that 
space iron Jaffa to the Lizard. 

But what is a moire serious consideration, we 
may learn from hence how strict an examination 
the Scriptures are capable of undergoing. No 
history has stood the- test that tbe^sacred writers are 
made to bear. And in these inquiries it is very 
satisfactory to observe by the collateral evidence, as 
it coincides, that things must necessarily have hap- 
pened in the manner they are represented. It may 
likewise, serve to display to us tho credulity of the 
cbm?cb:;of Rome; and shew on what weak founda- 
tion! their faith is established. A mistake being 
once made between two islands of the same name, 
bow many forgeries are introduced in consequenee 
of this one error ! all which are recommended by 
their clergy as truths to be highly Teverenced. This 
is$tt)oi)gly evidenced by the editors of the ^Rfiewsh 



96 See Dial. Tltem « Ev^w. 

97 The New Testament printed at jRiet^^ 9 4^82, by Jf^n 
Fogni/<' This translation was macje for the ufe pf tfee Qntfkb 
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testament: who were not content to give their 
readers a mangled translation of the Vulgate ; but 
they must annex to it the m legends of their church, 



papists by William Allyn, who was afterwards a cardinal and 
archbishop of Mechlin. He is said to have been assisted in this 
work by Richard Bristow and Gregory Martin ; the same that 
wrpte a dissertation on the true pronunciation of the Greek Ian- 
guage. The author of the notes is said to-be Thomas Worthing* 
ton. There was a confutation of this translation written by 
Thomas Cartwright f author of the Admonitions to Parliament* 
See Lewis's History of the English translations of the Bible, page 
£$3. and Wmi's Athenae Oxon. 

•? They heme sainted Puhtim, -whose hand they pretend to shew 
fox a re lick, ftlanduca the Jesuit ;h*s gone so far as to write nil 
history. And, not content with forcibly bringing SU Paul 
hither, they make him a tten ded with Luke and T rophmm ; which 
last, they say, took up his residence in the island. In the city 
VukUa fa a monument and inscription raised by Abel* to his me- 
«*ory. They shew a fountain that St. Paul caused to flow out of 
*be rod* ; and near it a stone, with some not inelegant verses: 

v 

Hie sub tuft aw*, quam cemis ad aqvoris undas, 
Exiguus trepide(Jons safi&ttis aqua. 

SkiHgwnc sacra laticts venerare, viator >• 
Naufragns has dederit cum-tibi Pemhts aquas. 

Jfimysm Carthusianus assures us, St. Paul founded a church at 
Haifa; and, what is more extraordinary, that he dedicated it to 
•the Virgin Maty. Mela reports the tame circumstance : Dedi- 
cate fuit prime Ecclesia in Metitd a Bam to Pavfo sacrafissimm 
Yirgini Marut ; vujm imaginem depinrkse Sanctum Lucam Evan* 
gelistam, socium Apostoh in peregiinatione et naufragio quod Wc 
passu* fuit 9 ex antiqud traditione slatmitMr et tmetur a Melitcn- 
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to corrupt it still farther* In speaking of the inland 
Malta, which they call Mitylene, they make this 
observation. — " This island (how Malta) is the 
" seate of the knightes of lbs ** Rhodes : the in- 
" habitants whereof have a special devotion to St. 
u Paul; to whom both the cheefe fchurch (being 
" the bishop's seate) is dedicated, and the whole 
" iland (as they count it) consecrated : where the 
" people shew yet to strangers his prison and other 
" memoirs of his miracles." And afterwards, 
" Malta hath St. Panics blessing and grace until 
" this day." And in another place, speaking of 
the viper that fastened upon the Apostle's hand, 
they make this remark : " yea, arid (as the chris- 



sibus. Etiam Mud confirmatur ab Abbatt Pyrrko in septima No- 
titi& nostra Ecclesut MeUtensis: ubi insuper tenet, arbitrator 
imaginem Beat a VirgmtMtUtcht etiam fume opus et pkturam 
ejusdem Sancti Luc*. Francisci JbeU Me lit a illustrate edit. 
Lat. p. 18$. The Glossopetfa^nd Bufonit*, fossils common in 
most parts of Europe, are supposed here to be the tongues and 
teeth of serpents petrified ; and the earth of the island to have the 
virtue of an antidote. It is moreover affirmed that all born in 
Malta upon the day of the Conversion of St. Paul cure the Wtes 
of serpents, and all poisons whatever; and by their saliva take 
away all inflammations. Thq. Taztllus de rebus Siculis. Decad. 1. 
lib. 1. Such are the traditions of the Maltese, very particular 
and circumstantial; and yet every word a fiction. See also 
Burchardus Niderstedt ; Malta vetus et nova. Hthnestadu l660. 
Francis Belle-forest ; Cosmo graph. 1575. 
" Given to them about the year 1530. 
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^^^Jan people there tfl this day beleeve) by St* 

Paules praiers the Hand was delivered for ever 

from al such venenotous serpents : in so much that 

children there play with ^scorpions ever since 

ythat time ; and Pilgrims daily carie with them 

peeces of stones out of the place where St. Paul 

abode, by which they affirme that they heale them 

• which in other countries adjoyning are bitten of 

; scorpions : the medicine therfore being called St. 

* * Paules grace/' Thus have they thought proper 

S <* clog the word of God with the traditions of men ; 

s ^ , -*8 if the holy Scriptures would lose of their in- 

^* juence, unless garnished .with legend and fable. 

jJ That Malta harbours no venomous creature, is not 

■^ fa iring to St. Paul's grace, who was never there ; but 

jo the nature of the island, that cannot give them 

♦belter. For it is of a low situation, and consists 

Of a soft white rock, with very little earth ; what 

they have being, as Tkevenot tells us, for the most 

part adventitious. What Isaac Vossius says of 

Galata may, with some limitation, be applied to 

Malta : 9 * Plinius tradit hujus insula terrain scor- 

piones necare: sed nulla Be propria extat terra, 

cilm tota insula sit sterile saxum — Mirum itaque 

non est scorpiones in tali loco non esse — Hue accedit 7 



*• Travellers say, there are no scorpions for the children to 
play withall. See Thevenot's and Gemellus Travels. 
. *■ Is. Fossil Observat. in Melam. lib. 2. cap. 7. 
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qudd scorpioncs naturali quddam constitution* o<k* 
tint loca aprica, ac plurirnum in Us moriantur; 
vigeant autem in abscuris et humidis. Much the 
same may be said of Malta ; which island, I be- 
lieve, ab origine was never capable of harbouring 
either scorpion or viper. And though the natives 
shew the ** hand of Publius, the landing place, 
* the prison and the pillar of St. Paul; yet I think 
it is pretty certain that neither St. Paul nor Publius 
were there : and if the Apostle had been, yet he 
could not have displayed the wonder he did ; unless 
he had exhibited a prior miracle to introduce it 



•* See Abcla, Gemellus and Skippon's Travels, 

** The tradition of the prison would be at any rate very im- 
probable. Those that invented it did not consider how Juihu 
behaved to St. Paul at Sidon, nor in what manner he wiu ate*- 
wards trotted at Rome. Those that left him so much at tap 
upon the continent,, would hardly imprison him in an island. 
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S. BUcladej, Punter, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. 
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